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“Yet nurs’d with skill, what dazzling fruits appear ! 
Ev’n now sagacious foresight points to show 

A little bench of heedless bishops here, 

And there a chancellor in embryo, 

Or bard sublime, if bard may e’er be so, 

As Milton, Shakspeare, names that ne’er shall die ! 
Though now he crawl along the ground so low, 

Nor weeting how the muse should soar so high, 
Wisheth, poor starveling elf! his paper kite may fly.” 
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THE VILLAGE SCHOOL. 
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BY RICHARD PENN SMITH. 





How unstable is human opinion! In childhood we 
look forward to the years of maturity for the consum- 
mation of our dream of happiness; and when that 
period has arrived, we call up the recollections of 
youth, and they bloom again as spots of green in the 
desert. 

I passed my boyhood ina village far remote from 
our populous cities, and the occurrences of those 
thoughtless days made so deep an impression, that at 
this Tetant riod they retain their freshness, and 
doubtless will do so even to the close of life. The 
joysof youth take deep root in the mind and bloom 
ior years, whether it be winter or spring with us ; but 
the pleasure of after life are but as flowers ofa season, 
that blossom for a day and fade, and fresh seed must 
ve scattered before others appear. 

[ revisited the village not long since, after an ab- 
sence of many years. It had undergone numerous 
changes, and, as I walked along the streets, many new 
faces presented themselves, and but few of ihe old 
ones were to be seen. In fact, time had rendered me 
& stranger in a strange place, though I had imagined 
that all would be as familiar tome as my own fire- 
side, and that my welcome would have been as cordial. 

With feelings of disappointment, I extended my 
walk to the commons beyond the skirts of the village, 
where the school house stood. ‘That had undergone 
no change ; it was still the same, but it struck me that 
ume had materially diminished it in magnitude. It is 
remarkable how our optics deceive us at different 
stages of life. I looked around with delight, for every 
(hing was familiar to me; but the picture was now in 
miniature. Objects that [ had considered remote were 
lear at hand,and mountains had dwindled away to 
comparative mole-hills. 

hile enjoying the recollections that the scene awak- 
ened, the door of the school house opened, and a man 
@pproached. He would have been known among a 
‘Nousand, by his step and air, for a country school 
naster, After an awkward bow, he said, 

A pleasant evening, sir. A charming landscape, 
aud you appear to enjoy it.” 
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“Yes; itis delightful to look upon familiar faces 
after along separation.” 

He gazed at me earnestly, and muttered, “ Faces ! 
I have surely seen that face before !” 

“Very possibly! but not within twenty years.” 

“ At that period I was a pupil in this school,” said 
he, “ andif I mistake not, you were also.” I answer- 
ed in the affirmative. He grasped me immediately 
by the hand, and, shaking it cordially, called me by my 
name. “ But,’ continued he, “ you appear not to re- 
member me !” 

“True; the human countenance is a tablet upon 
which time is constantly scribbling new characters and 
obliterating the old, and his hand has been busily em- 
ployed upon your front?” ; 

“ Yes; another story has been written there since 
the time when we used to lie in wait by a salt lick, at 
midnight, for the coming deer, or glide over the sur- 
face of the river, with a fire in the stern of our canee, 
to light us to the hiding places of the salmon trout.” 

1 knew him now to be the same who had been my 
constant companion in the excursions of my boyhood. 
“ But how is this? I exclaimed: “ have the old duties 
ofthe school devolved upon you? Where is our pre- 
ceptor ?” 

“ Debemur morti nos nostraque !”” 

* Dead !” 

‘So his tombstone informs us; and in this instance 
it speaks the truth, contrary to the usual practice of 
tomstones. He took a cold by exposing himself, 
when overheated by the labour ofa severe flagellation 
inflicted upon the broad shoulders of a dull urchin. 
You may remember that his manner of teaching was 
impressive, for he rigidly pursued the ancient system 
for imparting knowledge.” 

“O! Tremember. And doubtless you are as great 
a terror to the rising generation as he was to us and 
our companions. Well, I might have foretold your 
destiny. Our inclinations are early developed; and it 
was a prime joke with you, as soon as the school was 
dismissed, to put on the teacher’s gown, cap and spec- 
tacles, and seating yourself in his large oaken chair, 
call upon us, with mock gravity, to go through the 
forms we had just finished.” 

“You may also remember,” said the schoo! master, 
“that upon one of these occasions you clambered up 
behind me, and gave me a libation froman inkhorn, 
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while the master was-standing in the doorway, the 
only one present who could not enter into the spirit 
of the farce we were ocutlnry 

“* Nor did we highly applaud his epilogue to our en- 
icrtainment. But where are they now, who joined in 
our thoughtless amusements on that day ?” 

“ Seattered as far apart as the four corners of the 
earth! A small room there contained them, and they 
found happiness in it ; but grown to man’sestate, they 
roamed the wide world in pursuit of the phantom,and 
it eluded their grasp.” 

“ What became of little Dick Gaylove, who, on that 
occasion, was detected meking a profile of our old 
preceptor onthe dvor? He was a promising lad, the 
pride of his father’s heart, and a universal favourite in 
the school.” 

“ He was indeed a boy of fine talents: but judge not 
of the fruit from the flower. He left the village for 
the metropolis, and was educated to the bar. He was 
admired and caressed by his acquaintance, became dis- 
sipated, ruined his father’s fortune, and died the death 
ot a prodigal at five and twenty.” 

“ And his brother Tom, who overturned the bench 
ec: which Jack Williams and his cousin were seat- 
€ 777 

“ He imitated the example set by father Adam; and 
by cultivating the earth, supported his aged parents. If 
more would do so, the world would be happier.” 

As we walked to the village he gave me a brief his- 
tory of the whole of our school mates, and the picture 
presented a vast deal more of shade than sunshine. 
Life may be compared to a tree in full bearing. Of 
the multitude of blossoms, how many are nipped in 
the bud! Of the fruit, more than half falls in its green 
state, and of that which attains maturity, much goes 
to decay before it is gathered to use. 


a 
DEATH, TIME, AND ETERNITY. 


There once stood palaces of Kings, whose breath 
Gave law to millions: scaree a mouldering stone 
Told of their site. Who dwelt there? Ask of Death 
‘The king of all. He hath usurped the throne, 
Where myriads dwelt, the wild tox dweils a'one, 
Where banners streamed, the yew and cypress wave, 
Where trumpets pealed, the hollow breezes moan. 
The mail-clad warrior and the naked slave 

Mingle their ashes in one common grave, 


A common grave! ‘The universal doom 

Falls on the monarch’s as.the peasant’s head ; 

There dwel!s no charm within the proudest tomb 

Which shrines the dust whence consciousness hath 

There is no sceptre for the throneless dead ! {fled; 

And he, who living, kept a world at bay, 

Shares with the worm his cold and narrow bed. 

‘The worm, that makes man’s soulless form his prey, 
Knows not a Cesar’s from a peasant’s clay. 


What then is Death ?--the doom of all that live; 
What is this Earth ?---the tomb of all that dies; 
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And what is Time ?---a boon that merey gives : 
By tools neglected : ’tis the test that tries _ 
Love, Honor, Friendship, and all human ties. 
What is eternity ?—who shall assign 
Form to Infinitude?_ ‘The theme defies 
All finite wisdom. ’Tis the mighty line 

That God hath drawn between his state and thine! 
Seek not to know what ne’er shall be revealed 
Till thou shalt see thy Maker in his might : 
Wait, till that hour when all that now is sealed, 
Or half concealed in mercy, from thy sight, 
Shall burst upon thee with unclouded light! 
‘Then shall the universal grave be riven—— 
The past shall seem but as an arrow’s flight ; 
Then to the soul shall faculties be given 

To comprehend the mysteries of Heaven. 





From the Saturday Evening Post. 


THAT GENTLEMAN, 


OR PENCILLINGS ON SHIP-BOARD, 
BY MISS LESLIE. 


Yon sun that sets upon the sea 
We follow in his flight. 





Byron. 


“ And now, dear Caroline, tell us some particulars 
of your passage home,” said Mrs. &sdale to her sis. 
ter, as they quitted the tea-table on the evening of Mr. 
and Mrs. Fenton’s arrival from a visit to Europe. 

“Our passage home,” replied Mrs. Fenton, “ was 
moderately short, and generally pleasant. We hada 
good ship, a good captain, splendid accommudatious. 
an excellent table, and were not cruwded with too 
many passengers.” 

“Yet, let us hear something more circumstantia!,” 
said Mrs. Esdale. 

“Dear Henrietta,” replied her sister, “have I not 
ofien told you how difficult it is to relate any thing 
amusingly or interestingly when you are expressly 
called upon to do so; when you are expected to sit up in 
form, and furnish a regular narrative, with a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end.” , 

“ But, indeed,” rejoined Mrs. Esdale, “ we have an- 
ticipated much pleasure from hearing your account ot 
the voyage. Come,—let us take our seats in the front 
parlour, and leave your husband and mine to their dis. 
cussion of the political prospects of both hemispheres. 
The girls and myself would much rather listen to your 
last impressions of life on ship-board.” 

“ Do, dear aunt,” said both the daughters of Mrs 
Esdale, two fine girls of seventeen and fifteen—and 
taking their seats at the sofa-table, they urged Mrs. 
Fenton to commence. 

“ Well, then,” said Mrs. Fenton, “to begin in the 
manner of the fairy tales—once upon a time there 
lived in the city of New York, a merchant whose 
name was Edward Fenton—and he had a wife named 
Caroline Fenton. And notwithstanding that they had 
a town-house and a country house, and a coach to 
ride in, and fine clothes, and fine furniture, and plenty 
of good things to eat and to drink, they grew tired o! 
staying at home and being comfortable. So they 
sailed away ina ship, and never stopped till they got 
to England. And there they saw the king and queen, 
with gold crowng on their heads, and sceptres in their 
hands—({by the bye it was lucky that we arrived in 
time for the coronation)—and they heard the king 
cough, and the queen sneeze : and they saw lords witli 
ribbous and stars, and ladies with plumes and dia- 
monds. ‘They travelled and travelled,and often came to 
great castles that looked like giant’s houses: and they 
went all over England and Wales, and Freland and 
Scotland. Then they returned to London, and saw 
more sights; and then they were satisfied to come 
back to America, where they expect to live happily al! 
the rest ot their lives.” 

“ Now aunt, youare laughing at us,” said Juliet Es- 
dale—* your letters from Europe have somewhat 
taken off the edge of our curiosity as to your adven- 
tures there: and it is just now our especial desire to 
hear something of your voyage home.” ' 

“In truth,” rephed Mrs. Fenton, “ F must explain, 
that on this, the first evening of my return, I feel too 
happy, and too much exeited to talk systematically 
on any subject whatever; much less to arrange my 
ideas into thé formof a history. ‘I'o-morrow I shai! 
be engaged all day at my own house: for I must pre 
side at the awakening of numerous articles of furni- 
ture that have been indulged during our absence with 
a long slumber ; some being covered up in cases, and 
some shut up in closets, or disrespectfully imprisoned 
in the atties. But I will come over in the evening 
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and, if we are not interrupted by visitors, I will read 
you some memorandums that I made on the passage. 
I kept no regular journal, but I wrote a little, now and 
then, chiefly for my amusement, and to diversity my 
usual occupations of reading, sewing and walking 
the deck. ‘Therefore, excuse me to-night, and Jet me 
have my humour, for I feel exactly in the vein to talk 
“ an infinite deal of nothing.” 

“ Aunt Caroline,” said Clara, “ you know that, talk 
asyou will, we always like to hear you. But we shall 
long for to-morrow evening.” 

“Do not, however, expect a finished picture of a 
sea-voyage,” said Mrs. Fenton, “I can pi? promise 
you a few slight outlines, filled up with a half tint and 
without lights or shadows; like the Chinese pictures 
that we see sometimes on their tea-chests.”’ 

On the following evening, the gentlemen having 
gone to a public meeting, and measures being taken 
tor the exclusion of visiters, Mrs. Esdale and her 
daughters seated themselves at the table with their 
work, and Mrs. Fenton produced her manuscript 
book, and read as follows: having first remmded her 
auditors that her husband and herself, instead of 
embarking at London, had gone by land to Ports- 
mouth, and from thence crossed over to the Isle of 
ot Wight, where they took apartments at the princi- 
pal hotel in the little town of Cowes, at which place 
the ship was to touch on her way down the British 
Channel. 





Having amply availed ourselves of the opportunity 
(afforded by a three days’ sojourn) of exploring the 
beauties of the Isle of Wight, we felt some impatience 


to find ourselves fairly afloat, and actually on our 


“ 


passage “o’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea.” 
On the fourth afternoon, we walked down to the 
beach, and strolled amid shells and sea-weed, along 
the level sands at the foot ofa range of those chalky 
cliffs that characterize the southern coast of England. 
It was a lovely day. A breeze from the west was 
ruffling the crests of the green transparent waves, and 
wafting a few light clouds across the effulgence of the 
declining sun, whose beams danced radiantly on the 
surface of the water, gilding the black and red sails of 
the fishing boats, and then withdrawing, at intervals, 
and leaving the sea in shade. 

“Should this wind continue,” said Mr. Fenton, 
“we may be detained here a week, and have full lei- 
sure to clamber again among the ruins of Carisbrook 
Castle, and to gaze at the cloven chalk-rocks of Shank- 
ae — and the other wonders of this pleasant little 
island. 

We then approached an old disabled sailor, who 
was smoking his pipe, seated on a dismantled cannon 
that lay prostrate on the sands, its iron mouth choked 
up with the sea-weed that the tide had washed into it; 
and on entering into conversation with him, we found 
that he was an out pensioner of Greenwich hospital, 
and that for the last ten years, he had passea most 
of his time about Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight. 

“ Have you ever known a ship come down from 
London with such a wind as this?” enquired Mr. 
Fenton. 

“No,” replied the sailor, “ After she doubles 
Beachy Head, this wind would be right in her teeth.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Fenton, turning to me—* till it 
changes, we may give up all hope of seeing our gallant 
vessel, 

« What ship are you looking for ?” asked the sailor. 

. lhe Washington.” __ 

_,. Oh! an American ship—aye, shell come down. 
They can make their way with any sort of wind.’* 





* This implied compliment to our vessels and sea- 
men was really made by a British sailor, in a similar 
conversation with an American gentleman. 
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He had scarcely spoken, when the flag of our coun- 
try appeared beyond the point, its bright stars half ob- 
secured by the ample folds of the white and crimson 
stripes that, blown backward by the adverse breeze, 
were waving across them. ina moment the snowy 
sails of the Washington came full into view, shaded 
with purple by the setting sun. 

“There she is?” exclaimed my husband, “There 
she comes—is not an American ship one of the most 
beautiful objects created by the hand of man! Well, 
indeed, do they merit the admiration: that is so frankly 
accorded to them by every nation of the earth.” 

My husband, in his enthusiasm, shook the hand of 
the old sailor, and slipped some money into it. We 
remained on the beach looking at the ship ull 


“ —— o'er her bow the rustling cable rung, 


The sails were furl’d; and anchoring round she 
swung.” 


A boat was then lowered from her stern, and the 
capiain came off in it. He walked with us to the 
hotel, and informed us that he should leave Cowes 
early the tollowing day. Wesoon completed the pre- 
parations for our final departure, and before eight 
o’clock next morning we-had taken our last step on 
British ground, and were installed in our new abode 
on the world of waters. Several of the passengers 
had come down in the ship from London; others, like 
ourselves, had preferred commencing their voyage 
from the Isle of Wight ; and some, as we understood, 
were to join us at Plymouth. 

We sailed immediately. The breeze freshened, and 
night, and the next day there was much general 

iscomtort from sea-sickness; but, fortunately for us 
both, I was but very slightly affected by that distres- 
sing malady, and Mr. Fenton not at all. 

On the third day, we were enabled to lay our course 
with a fair wind and a clear sky: the coast of 
Cornwall looking like a succession of low white 
clouds ranged = ee the edge of the northern hori- 
zon. Towards evening we passed the Lizard, to 
see land no more till we should descry it on the 
other side of the Atlantic. As Mr. Fenton, and 
myself leaned over the taffrail, and saw the last point 
of England fade dimly from our view, we thought 
with regret of the shore we were leaving behind us, 
and of all we had seen, and known, and enjoyed in 
that country of which nothing now remained to our 
lingering gaze, but a dark spot so small as to be 
scarcely perceptible. Soon we could discern it no 
longer: and nothing of Europe was now left to us but 
the indelible recollections that it has impressed upon 
our minds. We turned towards the region of the de- 
scending sun— 

*“ ‘To where his setting splendours burn 
Upon the western sea-maid’s urn,” 


and we vainly endeavoured to direct all our thoughts 
and feelings towards our home beyond the ocean—our 
beloved American home. 

On that night,as on many others, when our ship 
was careering through the foam, with her yards 
squared, and her sails all trimmed to a fresh and fa- 
vouring breeze, while we sat on a sofa in the lesser 
cabin, and looked up through the open sky.light at 
the stars that seemed flying over our heads, we talked 
of the land we had so recently quitted. We talked ot 
her people, who though differing from ours in a thou- 
sand minute particulars, are still essentially the same ; 
for our laws, our institutions, our manners, and our 
customs, are with little variation, founded upon theirs, 
Their arts are our arts; their noble and copious lan- 
guage is also ours; their Shakspeare belongs like- 
wise to us: and we rejoice that we can possess our- 
selves of his “thoughts that breathe and words that 





burn,” in all their original freshness and _ splendour, 
unobscured by the mist of translation. Though the 
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ecean divides our dwelling-places: though the sword 
and the cannon-shot have sundered the bonds that 
once united us to her dominion: though the misre- 
presentations of travelling adventurers have done much 
to foster mutual prejudices, and to embitter mutual 
jealousies, still we share the pride of our parent in the 
glorious beings she can number among the children of 
her island home, for . 
“ Yet lives the blood of England in our veins.” 


On the fourth day of our departure from the Isle of 
Wight, we found ourselves several hundred miles from 
land, and consigned to the solitudes of that ocean-de- 
sert, ‘ dark-heaving—boundless—endless—and sub- 
lime”—whose travellers find no path before them, and 
leave no track behind. But the wind was favourable, 
the sky was bright, the passengers had recovered their 
health and spirits, and for the first time were all able 
to present themselves at the dinner-table; and there 
was really what might be termed “ a goodly compa- 
ny.” 

“It is no longer the custom in American packet ships 
tor ladies to persevere in what is called a sea-dress: 
that is a sort of dishabille prepared expressly for the 
voyage. Those who are not well enough to devote 
some little time and attention to their personal ap- 
pearance, rarely come to the general table, but take 
their meals in their own apartment. ‘The gentlemen 
also, pay as much respect to their toilet as when on 
shore. 

‘The coup d’ail of the dinner-table very much re- 
sembles that of a tashionable hotel. All the appurten- 
ances of the repast are in handsome style. ‘The eata- 
hles are many of them such, as, even on shore, would 
be considered delicacies, and they are never deficient 
in abundance and variety. Whatever may be the 
state of the weather, or the motion of the ship, the 
steward and the cook are unfailing in their duty; con- 
stantly fulfilling their arduous functions with the same 
care and peelarite. The breakfast table is always 
covered with a variety of relishes, and warm cakes.— 
At noon there is a luncheon of pickled oysters, cold 
ham, tongue, &c. The dinner consists ot fowls, ducks, 
geese, turkies, fresh pork or mutton; for every ship is 
weil supplied with live poultry, pigs and sheep. Dur- 
ing the first week of the voyage there is generally 
tresh beef onthe table, it being brought on board from 
the last place at which the vessel has touched: and it 
is kept on deck wrapped closely in a sail-cloth and 
attached to one of the masts, the salt atmosphere pre- 
serving it. Every day at the dessert there are deli- 
cious. pies and puddings, followed by almonds, raisins, 
oranges, &c.; and the tea-table is profusely set out 
with rich cakes and sweetmeats. For the sick there 
is always an ample store of sago, arrow root, pear! 
barley, tamarinds, &c. Many persons have an oppor- 
tunity, during their passage across the Atlantic, of 
living more luxuriously than they have ever done in 
their lives, or perhaps ever will again. 

Our passengers were not too numerous. The lesser 
cabin was appropriated to three other ladies and my- 
self. It tormed our drawing room; the gentlemen be- 
ing admitted only as visitors. One of the ladies 
was Mrs. Calcott, an amiable and intelligent wo- 
man, who was returning with her husband from 
along residence in England. Another was Miss 
Harriet Audley, a very pretty and very lively young 
lady from Virginia, who had been visiting a mar- 
ried sister in London, and was now on her way 
home under the care of the captain, expecting to 
meet her father in New York. We were much 
amused during the voyage, with the coquetry of our 
tair Virginian, as she aimed her arrows at nearly all 
the single gentlemen in turn; and with her frank- 
ness in openly talking of her designs, and animad- 
verting on their good ur ill success. The genile- 
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men, with the usual vanity of their sex, always be- 
lieved Miss Audley’s attacks on their hearts to be 
made in earnest, and that she was deeply smitten 
with each of them in succession ; notwithstanding 
that the smile in her eye was far more frequent than 
the blush on her cheek ; and notwithstanding that ru- 
mour had asserted the existance of a certain cavalier 
in the neighbourhood of Richmond, whose constanc 
it was supposed, she would eventually reward with 
her hand, as he might be considered, in every sense 
of the term, an excellent match. 

Our fourth female passenger was Mrs. Cummings, 
a plump, rosy-faced old lady of remarkably limited 
ideas, who had literally passed her whole life in the city 
of London. Having been recently left a widow, she had 
broken up housekeeping, and was now on her way 
to join a son established in New York, who had very 
kindly sent for her to come over and live with him. 
The rest of the world was almost a sealed book to 
her, but she talked a great deal of the Minories, the 
Poultry, the Old Jewry, Cheapside, Long Acre, 
Bishopsgate Within and Bishopsgate Without, and 
other streets and places with equally expressive 
names, in most ot which she had friends or acquaint- 
ances located. 

‘The majority of the male passengers were pleasant 
and companionable—and we thought we had seen 
them all in the course ot the first three days—but on 
the fourth, we heard the captain say to one of the 
waiters, “Juba, ask that gentleman if I shall have the 
pleasure of taking wine with him.” My eyes now 
involuntarily followed the direction of Juba’s move- 
ments, feeling some curiosity to know who “that gen- 
tleman” was, as 1 now recollected having frequently 
heard the epithet within the last few days. For in- 
stance, when almost every one was confined by sea- 
sickness to their state-rooms, I had seen the captain 
despatch a servant to enquire of that gentleman it he 
would have anything sent to him from the table. Al- 
so, 1 had heard Hamilton, the steward, call out— 
“There boys, don’t you hear that gentleman ring his 
bell—why don’t you go spontaneously—jump, one 
of you, to number eleventeen.” I was puzzled for a 
moment to divine which state-room bore the designa- 
tion of eleventeen, but concluded it to be one of the 
many unmeaning terms that characterize the phrase- 
ology of our colored people. Once or twice, 1 won- 
dered who that gentleman could be; but some- 
thing else happened immediately to divert my atten- 
tion. 

Now when I heard Captain Santlow propose ta- 
king wine with him, I concluded that, of course, that 
gentleman must be visible in propria persone, and 
casting my eyes towards the lower end of the table, I 
perceived a genteel looking man whom I had not 
seen before. He was apparently of no particular age, 
and there was nothing in his face that could lead any 
one to guess at his country. He might have been 
English, Scotch, Irish or American ; but he had none 
of the characteristic marks of either nation. He filled 
his glass, and bowing his head to Captain Santlow, 
who congratulated him on his recovery, he swallow- 
ed his wine in silence. There was an animated con- 
versation going on near the head of the table, be- 
tween Miss Audley and two of her beaux, and we 
thought no more of him. 

At the close of the dessert, we happened to know 
that he had quitted the table and gone on deck, by 
one of the waiters coming down, and requesting Mr. 
Overslaugh (who was sitting a-tilt, while discussing 
his walnuts, with his chair balanced on one leg, and 
his head leaning against the wainscoat) to let him pass 
fora moment, while he went into No. eleventeen for 
that gentleman’s over-coat. I now found that the 
servants had converted No, 13 into eleventeen. Bye 
the bye, that gentleman had a state-room all to him- 
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self, sometimes occupying the upper and sometimes 
the under berth. 

“Captain Santlow,” said Mr. Fenton, “allow me 
to ask you the name of that gentleman.” 

“Oh! [don’t know,” replied the captain, trying to 
suppress a smile, “at least | have forgotten it—some 
English name; tor he is an Englishmnan—he came on 
board at Plymouth, and his indisposition commenced 
immediately. Mrs. Cummings, shall I have the 
pleasure of peeling an orange tor you ?” 

I now recollected a litile incident which had set me 
laughing soon after we lett Plymouth, and when 
we were beating down the coast of Devonshire. I 
had been trying to write at the table in the Ladies’ 
Cabin, but it was one of those days when 


“Our paper, pen and ink, and we 
Roll up and down our ships at sea.” 


And all I could do was to take refuge in my berth, and 
endeavour to read, leaving the door open for light and 
air. My attention, however, was continually with- 
drawn from my book by the sound of something that 
was dislodged from its place, sliding or falling, and 
frequently suffering destruction, though sometimes 
miraculously escaping unhurt. 

While L was watching the progress of two pitchers 
that had been tossed out of the washing-stand; and 
alter deluging the floor with water, had met in the 
Ladies’ Cabin, and were rolling amicably side by side, 
without happening to break each other, I saw a bar- 
rel of flour start from the steward’s pantry, and run- 
ning across the dining-room, stop at a gentleman that 
lay extended in a lower berth, with his room door 
open, and pour out its contents upon him, completely 
enveloping himin a fog of meal. Iheard the stew- 
ard, who was busily engaged in mopping up the wa- 
ter that had flowed from the pitchers, call out “Run 
boys, run, that gentleman’s smothering up in flour— 
go take the barrel off him—jump, I tell you.” . 

How that gentleman acted while hidden in the 
cloud of flour, I could not perceive, and immediately 
the closing of the folding doors shut out the scene. 

For a few days after he appeared among us, there 
was some speculation with regard to this nameless 
stranger, whose taciturnity seemed his chief charac- 
teristic. One morning while we were looking at the 
gambols of a shoal of porpoises that were tumblin 
through the waves, and sometimes leaping out of 
them, my husband made some remark on the clumsy 
antics of this unsightly fish, addressing himself, for 
the first time, to the unknown Englishman, who hap- 
pened to be standing near him. ‘That gentleman 
smiled affably, but made no reply. Mr. Fenton pur- 
sued the subject—and that gentleman smiled still 
nore affably, and walked away. 

Newesiiadens he was neither deaf nor dumb, nor 

inelancholy, but had only “a great talent for silence,” 
and as it is usually the case with persons whose ge- 
iius lies that way, he was soon left entirely to him- 
elf, no one thinking it worth while to take the trou- 
ile of extracting words from him. In truth, he was 
80 impracticable, and at the same time so evidently 
insignificant, and so totally uninteresting, that his 
‘llow passengers tacitly conveyed him to Coventry, 
and in Coventry he seemed perfectly satisfied to dwell. 
Unce or twice Captain Santlow was asked again if 
ié recollected the name of that gentleman; but he al- 
Ways replied with a sort of smile, “I cannot say I do— 
hot exactly, at least—but Ill look at my manifest and 
*e”—~and he never failed to turn the conversation to 
‘omething else. 

he only person that persisted in occasionally 
alking to that gentleman, was old Mrs. Cummings; 
and she confided to him her perpetual alarms at “the 
verils of the sea,” considering him a good hearer, as 

‘e never made any reply, and was always disengaged, 
‘ 1* 








and sitting and standing about, apparently at leisure, 
while the other gentlemen were occupied in reading, 
writing, playing chess, walking thedeck, &c. 

Whenever the ship was struckyby a heavy sea, and 
afier quivering with the shock, remained motionless 
fora moment before she recovered herself and rolled 
the other way, poor Mrs.Cummings supposed that 
we had ran against a rock, and could not be con- 
vinced that rocks were not dispersed every where 
about the open ocean. And as that gentleman never 
attempted to undeceive her on this or any cther sub- 
ject, but merely listened with a placid smile, she be- 

ieved that he always thought precisely as she did. 
She not unfrequently discussed to him, in an under 
tone, the obstinacy and incivility of the captain, who 
she averred, with truth, had never in any one instance 
had the politeness to stop the ship, often as she had 
requested, nay implored him to do so, even when she 
was suffering with sea-sickness, and actually tossed 
out of herberth by the violence of the storm, though 
she was holding on with both hands. 

One day, while we were all three sitting in the 
round-house, (that very pleasant little saloon on the 
upper deck, at the head of the cabin-staircase) my at- 
tention was diverted trom my book by hearing Mrs. 
Cummings say to that gentleman, “Pray sir, can you 
tell me what is the matter with that poor man’s head ? 
I mean the man that has to stand always at the whee! 
there, holding it fast and turning it. I hear the cap- 
tain callout to him every now and then, (and in a 
very rowgh voice too, sometimes) “How is your head?” 
and “How is your head now?” I cannot understand 
what the man says in answer, so I suppose he speaks 
American; but the captain often tells him “to keep it 
steady.” And once 1 heard the captain call out 
“Port—port,” which 1 was very glad of, concluding 
that the poor fellow had nearly given out, and he was 
ordering a glass of port wine to revivehim, Do you 
think, sir, that the poor man at the wheel has a con- 
stant headache like my friend Mrs. Dawlish, of Lead- 
enhall street, or that he has hurt his head somehow, 
by falling out of the sails, or tumbling down the rope- 
ladders—(there now—we’ve struck a rock !—mercy 
on us—what a life we lead! I wish I was on Lud- 
gate Hill.) Talking of hurts, I have not escaped 
them myself, for ’ve had my falls; and yet the cap- 
tain is so rude as to turn a deaf ear, and keeps sailing 
on all the same, even when the breath is nearly knock - 
ed out of me, and though I’ve offered several times to 
pay him for stopping, but he only laughsat me. B 
the bye, when 1 go back again to dear old Bugle 
and I’m sorry enough that 1 ever left it (as Mr. Stack- 
house, tie great corn-chandler, in Whitechapel, told 
me I certainly should be) I’ll see and take my passage 
with a captain that has more feeling for the ladies. 
As for this one, he never !ets the ship rest a minute, 
but keeps forcing her on day and night. I doubt 
whether she’ll last the voyage out, with all this wear 
and tear—and then it she should give in, what’s to be- 
come of us all? If he would only let her stand still 
while we are at table, that we might eat our din- 
ners in peace !—though it’s seldom [in well enough 
toeat anything to speak of—Il often make my whole 
dinner of the leg and wing of a goose, and a slice or 
two of plumb pudding ; but there’s no comfort in eat- 
ing, when we are one minute thrown forward with 
our heads bowing down to the very table cloth, and 
the next minute flung back with them knocking 
against the wali.” 

“There was the other day at breakfast you know, 
we had all the cabin windows shut up at eight o’elock 
in the morning, which they called putting in the dead- 
lights—(1 cannot see why shutters should be called 
lights) and they put the lid on the sky-light, and made 
it so dark that we had to breaktast with lamps. 
There must have been some strange mismanagement, 
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or we need not have been put to all that incon- 
venience ; aud then when the ship almost fell over, 
they let a great flood of sea come pouring down among 
us, sweeping the plates off the table, and washing the 
very cups out of our hands, and filling our mouths 
with salt water, and ruining our dresses. I wonder 
what my friend Mrs. Danks, of Crutched Friars, 
would say if she had all this to go through—she that 


‘is so afraid of the water, that she won’t go over Lon- 


don Bridge for fear it should break down with her, and 
therefore visits nobody that lives in the Borough— 
there now—a rock again! I wish ] was in St. Paul’s 
Church Yard! Dear me !—what will become of us?” 

“Upon my word I can’t tell,” said that gentleman, 
as he rose and walked out on deck. 

{ then endeavoured to set the old lady right, by ex- 
plaining to her that the business of the man at the 
wheel was to steer the vessel, and that he was not al- 
ways the same person, the helmsman being changed at 
regular periods. 1 also made her understand that the 
captain only meant to ask him in what direction was 
the head of the ship—and that “port—port,” signified 
eo he should put up the helm to the larboard or left 
side. 

I could not forbear repeating to Captain Santlow the 
Judicrous mistake of Mrs. Cummings, and her un- 
founded sympathy for the man at the wheel. He 
laughed, and said it reminded him ot a story he had 
heard concerning oan old Irish woman, a steerage 
passenger, that early in the morning after a stormy 
night, was found by the mate, cautiously creeping 
along the deck, and looking round at every step, with 
a bottle of whiskey halt concealed under her apron. On 
the mate asking her what she was going to do with 
the whiskey, she replied, “I’ma looking for that cratur 
Bill Lay, that ye were all calling upon the whole night 
long, and not giving him a minute to rest himself. I 
lay in my bed and I heard ye tramping and shoutin 
over head!—'twas nothing but Bill Lay* here, st 
Bill Lay there, and Bill Lay this, and Bill Lay that— 
anda weary time he’s had of it—for it was yourselves 
that could do nothing without him, great shame to 
ye. And I thought I’d try and find him out, the 
sowl, and bring him a drop of comfort, for it’s him- 
selt that nades it.” 

Mrs. Cummings’s compassion for the helmsman 
was changed into a somewhat different feeling a few 
daysaiter. ‘The captain and Mr. Fenton were sitting 
near the wheel earnestly engaged ina game of chess. 
The wind had been directly a-head for the last twen- 
ty-four hours, and several of the passengers were pa- 
cing the deck, and looking alternately at the sails and 
the dog-vane—suddenly there was an exclamation 
from one of them, of “Captain—captain—the wind has 
changed—it has just gone about” Captain Santlow 
started up, and perceived that the little flag was ap- 
parently blowing in another direction; but on looking 
at the compass, he discovered the truth—it was now 
found that the steersman, who happened to under- 
stand chess, was so interested with the game whieh 
was playing immediately before him, that he had for a 
moment forgotten his duty, and inadvertantly allowed 
the head of the ship to fall off half a dozen points from 
the wind. 

This was the only time during our voyage that we 
saw Captain Santlow lose his temper. He was much 
incensed at the helmsman, and would have punished 
him by stopping his allowance of grog; but Mr. Fen- 
ton (having a sympathetic feeling for any one that 
could forget everything else while looking at a game 
of chess) soon succeeded in obtaining a pardon for the 
poor fellow. 

This little incident afforded an additional excite- 





* Belay-—a sea-term, signifying to secure or make 
fast a rope. 
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ment to the ever:ready fears of Mrs. Cummings, who 
nowy took it into her head that if (as she phrased it) 
the wheel was turned the wrong way, it would overset 
the ship. Upon finding that the delinquent was an 
American, she opined that there could be no safety in 
a vessel where the sailors understood chess. And 
whenever we had a fresh breeze (such as she always 
persisted in calling a violent storm) she was very im. 
portunate with the captain not to allow the chess-man 
to take the wheel. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Cummings, “I am sure there is 
no such thing in his Majesty’s ships, as sailors know- 
ing chess or any of those hard things that are enough 
to set one crazy to think of—in my own dear country, 
people are saving of their wits. But you Americans 
always know more of every thing than you ought to. 
I don’t wonder so few of you look plump and ruddy. 
You all wear yourselves out with head-work. Your 
eyes are not half so big as ours, for they are fairly 
sunk in your heads with thinking and contriving. To 
be sure, at our house in the Minories we always kept 
a pack of cards in the parlour closet. But we never 
played any but very easy games, for it was not our 
way to make a toil of a pleasure. (Mercy on me! 
—what a rock !—I wish I was at the Back of St. Cle- 
ments )—How I have seen the Potheridge family in 
Throgmorton street, pender and study over a game ot 
wiiist as if their lives depended onevery card. 1 had 
to play whist whenever I drank tea there, for they 
were never satisfied unless they were at it every night; 
and I hated it because I always happened to get old 
Miss Nancy for a partner, and she was so sharp and 
so cross, and was continually finding fault with me 
for something she called reneging. Whenever I gave 
out that I was one by honours, she always said it was 
no such thing ; and she downright scolded, when after 


she had played an ace I played a king 5 or when she 
y 


had trumped first, and I made all sure by trumping too. 
Now what I say is this—a trick can’t be too well 
taken. But I’m not for whist—give me a good easy 
game, where you can’t go wrong, such as I’ve been 
used to all my life; though, no doubt, when I get to 
America, I shall find my son Jacky playing chess and 
whist, and despising Beggar my neighbour.” - 

[n less than a fortnight after we had left the British 
Channel we were off the Banks of Newfoundland; 
and, as is frequently the case in their vicinity, we met 
with cold foggy weather. It cleared a little, about 
seven in the morning, and we then discovered no less 
than three ice-bergs to leeward. One of them, whose 
distance from us was perhaps a mile, appeared higher 
than the main-mast head, and as the top shot up into 
a tall column, it looked like a vast rock with a light- 
house on its pinnacle. As the cold and watery sun- 
beams gleamed fittually upon it, it exhibited in some 
places the rainbow tints of a prism—other parts were 
of a dazzling white, while its sharp angular projec- 
tions seemed like masses of diamonds glittering upon 
snow. 

The fog soon became so dense that in looking over 
the side of the ship we could not discern the sea.— 
Fortunately, it was so calm that we scarcely moved, 
or the danger of driving on the ice-bergs would have 
been terrific. We had nowno other means of ascer- 
taining our distance from them, but by trying the tem- 
perature of the water with a thermometey. ; 

In the afternoon the fog gathered still more thickly 
round us, and dripped from the rigging, so that the 
sailors were continu: lly swabbing the deck. I had 
gone with Mr. Fenton to the round-house, and looked 
awhile from its windows on the comfortless scene 
without. The only persons then on the main-deck 
were the captain and the first mate. ‘They were wrap- 
ped in their watch-coats, their hair and whiskers drip- 
ping with the fog-dew. Most of the passengers went 





to bed at an early hour, and soon all was awtully still ; 
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Vrs. Cummings being really too much frightened to 
talk, only that she sometimes wished herself in Shore- 
ditch, and sometimes in Houndsditch. It was'a night 
of real danger. The captain remained on deck till 
norning, and several of the gentlemen bore him com- 
pany, being too anxious to remain below. 

About day-break, a heavy shower of rain dispersed 
the fog—‘“ ‘The conscious vessel waked as from a 
trrance"——A breeze sprung up that carried us out of 
danger from the ice-bergs, which were soon diminish- 
ed to three specks on the horizon, and the sun rose 
bright and cheerfuily. 

‘Towards noon, the ladies recollected that none of 
chem had seen that gentleman during the last twenty- 
jour hours, and some apprehension was expressed lest 
he should have walked overboard in the fog. No 
one could give any account of him, or remember his 
last appearance ; and Miss Andley professed much re- 
cret that now in all probability we should never be 
able to ascertain his name, as, most likely, he had 
“died and made no sign.” ‘To our shames be it 
spoken, not one of us could cry a tear at his possible 
‘ate. ‘I'he captain had turned into his berth, and was 
reposing himself after the fatigue of last night ; so we 
could make no enquiry of him on the subject of our 
missing fellow-passeng er, 

Mrs. Cummings called the steward, and asked him 
how long it was since he had seen any thing of that 
gentleman. “I really can’t tell, madam’’—replied 
Hamilton—‘*I can’t pretend to charge my memory 
with such things. But I conclude he must have been 
seen yesterday—at least, I rather expect he was.” 

The waiter Juba was now appealed to, “I believe, 
madam,” said Juba—“1 remember something of 
handing that gentleman the bread-basket yesterday at 
dinner—but I wuld not be qualified as to whether the 
thing took place or not, my miad being a good deal 
engaged at the time.” 

Solomon, the third waiter, disclaimed all positive 
knowledge of this or any other fact, but sagely re- 
marked, “that it was very likely that gentleman had 
been about all day yesterday as usual; yet still it was 
just as likely he might not; and there was only one 
thing certain, which was, that ifhe was not no-where, 
he must, of course, be somewhere.” 

_“Thave a misgiving,” said Mrs Cummings, “ that 
ae will never be tound again.” 

“Lil tell you what I can do madam,” exclaimed 
the steward, looking as if suddenly struck with a 
bright thonght—* I can examine into No. eleventeen, 
and see if [ can perceive him there.” And softly 
opening the door of the state-room in question, he 
stepped back and said with a triumphant flourish of 
his hand,” “ ‘There he is, ladies, there he is in the 

ipper berth fast asleep in his double cashmere dressing 
sown. I opinionate that he was one of the gentle- 
‘men that stayed on deck all night, because they were 
alraid to go to sleep on account of the ice-bergers — 
Of course nobody noticed him—but there he is now, 
sale enough.” 

Instantly we proceeded en masse towards No. ele- 
venteen to convince ourselves: and there indeed we 
saw that gentleman lying asleep in his double eash- 
mere dressing gown. He opened his eyes, and seem- 
ed surprised, as well he might, at seeing all the ladies 
and all the servants ranged before the door of his 
room, and gazing in at him: and then we all stole off, 
looking foolish enough. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Cummings, “he is not dead, 
however,—so, we have yet a chance of knowing his 
name from himself, if we chuse to ask him. But Pm 
determined I’ll make the captain tell it me, as soon he 
fets up. It’s all sonsense, this making a secret of a 
man’s name.” 

“I suspect,” said Mr. Fenton, who had just then 
entered the cabin, —“ we shall find it 
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‘a name unpronounceable, 
Which nobody can speak and nobody can spell.’ ” 


“T never,” observed Mrs. Cummings, “ knew but 
one name that could neither be spoke nor spelt—and 
that was the great General’s, tnat was so often in the 
papers at the time people were talking about the 
Poles.” 

“ Sezrynecki!” said Mr. Fenton. 


“Oh! I don’t know how you call him,” replied 
Mrs. Cummings—“ but Mr. Upshaw of Great Knight 
Rider street, said it was ‘ Screw him sky high.’” And 
Dr. Mangleman of Cateaton street, (who was always 
to me a very disagreeable person, because he always 
talked of disagreeable things) said it was “ Squeeze 
neck and eyes out.” A very unpleasant man was Dr. 
Mangleman. His talk was enough to make well peo- 
ple sick, and sick people sicker—I’m glad he’s not on 
board o’ ship with us. He told us one day at Mrs. 
Wingeby’s dinner-table, when some of us were eating 
calves head, and some roast pig, about his dissecting 
a — that was hanged, and how he took his knite 
and—— 


“I really believe,” said I, wishing to be spared the 
story, “ that we have actually struck a rock, this 
time. 

“There now,” exclaimed Mrs. Cummings, “ you 
see I am right, after all. If it is not a rock it is one 
of those great hills of ice that has turned about and 
is coming right after uu— Mercy on us! I wish I was 
in Middle ow, Holborn! Let us go on deck, and 
see. 

We went on deck, and saw a whale, which was 
spouting ata distance. While looking at it, we were 
joined by Captain Santlow, and the conversation turn- 
ing entirely on whales, that gentleman and his name 
were again forgotten. 


Among the numerous steerage passengers was a 
young man whose profession was that of a methodist 
preacher. Having succeeded in making some reli- 
gious impressions on the majority of his companions, 
he one Sunday obtained their consent to his performing 
divine service that evening in the steerage: and res- 
pectfully intimated that he would be highly gratified 
by the attendance of any of the cabin passengers that 
would condescend to honour him so far... According- 
ly, after tea, most of us descended to the steerage at 
early candle-light, and found every thing prepared for 
the oceasion. A barrel, its head covered with a piece 
cf sail-cloth, served asa desk, lighted by two yellow- 
ish dip candles placed in empty porter bottles. Butas 
there was considerable motion, it was found that the 
bottles would net rest in their stations; therefore, 
they were held by two boys. The chests and boxes 
nearest to the desk, were the seats allotted to the la- 
dies and gentlemen: and the steerage people ranged 
themselves behind. 


A hymn was sung to a populartune. The prayer 
and sermon were delivered in simple but impressive 
language, fer the preacher, though a poor and illiter- 
ate man was not deficient either in sense or feeling 
and was evidently imbued with the most sincere 
piety. ‘There was something solemn and affecting in 
the aspect of the whole scene with all its rude ar- 
rangements, and also ia the idea of the lonely and in- 
sulated situation of our little community with “ one 
wide water all around us.” And when the preacher 
in his homely but fervent language, returned thanks 
for our hitherto prosperous voyage, and prayed for our 
speedy and safe arrival at our destined port, tears 
stood in the eyes of many of hisauditors. I thought, 
when it was over, how trequently such scenes must 
have occurred between the decks of the May-flower, 
during the long and tempestuous passage of that pil- 
grim band who finally 
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** moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore,”— 
and how often 


Amid the storm they sung, 
And the stars heard and the sea— 


when the wise and pious Brewster lifted his voice in 
exhortation and prayer, aud the virtuous Carver, and 
the gallant Standish, bowed their heads in devotion be- 
iore him. 

Another of the steerage passengers was a lieutenant 
in the British army, a man about forty years old, of 
excellent education, polished manners and a fine mili- 
tary deportment. He was accompanied by his family, 
and they excited much sympathy among the ladies 
and gentlemen of the cabin. He had a wife, a hand- 
some, modest, and intelligent looking woman, and five 
very pretty children, three boys and two girls. Being 
reduced to half-pay, seeing no chance of promotion, 
and weary of living on “hope deferred that maketh 
the heart sick,” Lieutenant Lynford had resolved to 
emigrate, and settle on a grant of land accorded to 
him in Canada in consequence of his having been in 
service there during our last war. He believed that 
the new world would offer better prospects to his 
children, and that he could there support his family at 
less expense than in Europe. Unable to afford the 
cost of their passage in the cabin, he was under the 
painful necessity of bringing them over in the steer- 
age, amidst all its unimaginable and revolting incon- 
veniences. 

It was impossible to regard this unfortunate and 
misplaced family without emotions of deep interest 
and sincere commisseration; they were so evidently 
out of their proper sphere, and it must have been so 
paintul to the feelings of a gentleman and lady to live 
in almost immediate contact with the coarse and vul- 
gar tenants of that crowded and comfortless part of 
the vessel. 

Mr. Fenton, and others of the gentlemen, took great 


‘pleasure in conversing with Lieutenant Lynford; 


though, according to rule, the poor officer, was not 
permitted, as a steerage passenger, to come aft the 
mainmast. Therefore, their conversations had to take 
place at ihe extreme limits of the boundary line, 
which the lieutenant was scrupulous in never over- 
stepping. 

His wife, a lady both in appearance and manner, 
was seldom seen on deck, except when her husband 
prevailed on her to come up with him-to look at 
something that made a spectacle or an event in the 
monotony of our usual sea-view. We understood 
that they had surrounded the narrow space allotted to 
their beds, with a sort of partition, made by suspend- 
ing a screen of quilts and blankets, so as to interpose 
a slight barrier between themselves and the disgusting 
scenes, and frequently disgusting people with whom it 
was their hard fate to be associated during the voy- 
age; and whose jealousy and ill will would have been 
immediately excited by any attempt on the part of 
the captain or the cabin-passengers, to alleviate the 
discomforts *to which the untorturate Lynfords were 
subjected. 

The regulation that no light sha!l be allowed in the 
steerage, except on some extraordinary occasion, 
(and which originates in the danger of the ship being 
carelessly set on fire) must have been an almost in- 
tolerable grievance to Lieutenant Lynford and his 
wife and children. I often thought of them, while we 
were spending our evenings so agreeably in various 
amusements and occupations round the cabin tables, 
brightly illuminated by the elegant lamps that were 
suspended from the ceilings. I felt how long and 
how dismally their evenings must have passed, capable 
as they were in mind, in taste, and in education of the 
same enjoyments as ourselves; but now suffering in 
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so many privations from the presssure of that penury 
vos they had not deserved, and could not escape 
rom. 

After crossing the Banks we seemed to feel ourselves 
on American ground, or rather on American sea. As 
our interest increased on approaching the land of our 
destination, that gentleman was proportionately over- 
looked and forgo.iten. He “kept the even tenor of 
his way,” and we had become scarcely conscious 
that he was still among us: tillone day when there 
was rather a hard gale and the waves were running 
high, we were startled, as we surrounded the lun- 
cheon table, by a tremendous noise on the cabin stair. 
case, and the sudden bursting open of the dvor at its 
foot. We all looked up, and saw that gentleman 
falling down stairs, with both arms extended, as he 
held in one hand a tall cane stool, and in the other 
the captain’s barometer, which had hung just within 
the upper door, he having involuntarily caught hold 
of both these articles, with a view of saving himself, 
“* While his head, as he tumbled went nicketty nock,” 
his countenance, for once, assumed a new expression, 
and the change from its usual unvarying sameness, 
was so striking, that, combined witi his: ludicrous 
attitude, it set us allto laughing. The waiters ran for- 
ward and assisted him to rise; and it was then found 
that the stool and the barometer had been the greatest 
sufferers; one having lost a leg, and the other being 
so shattered that the stair-carpet was covered with 
globules of quicksilver. Elowever, he retired to his 
state-room, and whether or not he was seen again 
before next morning, I cannot positively undertake to 
say. 

On the edge of the Gulf Stream we had a day oi 
entire calm, when “there was not a breath the 
blue wave to curl.’ A thin veil of haziness some- 
what softened the fires of the American sun, (as 
it was now called by the European passengers) and 
we passed the whole day on deck, in a delightful state 
of idle enjoyment; gazing on the inhabitants of the 
deep, that like ourselves, seemed to be taking a holi- 
day. Dolphins, horse-mackerel, and porpoises were 
sporting round the vessel, and the flying fish “with 
brine still dropping from its wings,” was darting up 
into the sun-light: while flocks of petrels, their black 
plumage tinged with flame color, seemed to rest on 
the surface of the water: and the nautilus “the native 
pilot of his little bark,” glided gaily along the dim- 
pling mirror that reflected his tiny oars and gauzy sail. 
Ve fished up large clusters of sea-weed, among which 
were some beautiful specimens of a delicate purple 
colour, which when viewed through a microscope, 

littered like silver, and were covered with little shell 
sh so minute as to be invisible to the naked eye _ 

It was a lovely day. The lieutenant and his family 
were all on deck, and looked happy. That gentleman 
looked as usual. ‘Towards evening, a breeze sprung 
up directly fair, and filled the sails, which all day had 
been clinging idly to the masts; and before midnight 
Wwe were walted along at the rate of nine knots an 
hour, “while round the waves phosphoric brightness 
broke” the ship seeming, as she cleaved the foam, to 
draw after her in her wake a long train of stars. 

Next day we continued to proceed rapidly, with a 
fair wind, which we knew would soon bring us to the 
end of our voyage. ‘The ladies’ cabin was now 
littered with trunks and boxes, brought from the 
baggage room, that we might select from them such 
articles as we thought we should require when we 
went on shore. ahs 

We remained on deck the wholeevening, bel eving !t 
probably the last we should all spend together; anc 
the close companionship of four weeks in the very 
circumscribed limits of a ship, had made us seem like 
one family. When I saw the white wings of a flight 
of curlews glancing against the bright crimson g!ories 
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THAT GENTLEMAN, 


of the sun-set sky, I could not help saying—“ those 
irds will reach their nests this evening, and their nests 
are in America.” 

We talked of the morrow, and I forgot that that gen- 


‘leman was among us, till Isaw him leave the deck to 
retire tor the night. ‘The thought then struck me, 
-hat another day, and we should cease perhaps to re- 
member his existence. 

I went to bed with the understanding that indica- 
sions of land would be discovered before morning, and 
| found it impossible to sleep. Mr. Fenton went on 
deck about midnight, and remained there till day- 
light, What American, when returning to his na- 
tive country, and almost in view of its shores, can 
tail to think of the memorable night when Columbus 
ind his impatient companions watched in breathless 
silence for the first glimpse of the long heped-for land 
—that memorable nigat which gave a new impulse to 
both worlds. 

About one o’clock, I heard a voice announcing the 
light on the highlands of Neversink, and in a short 
time all the gentlemen were on deck. At day-break 
Mr. Fenton came to 1sk me if I would rise and see 
‘he morning dawn upon our own country. We had 
taken a pilot on board at two o’clock, had a fine fair 
breeze to carry us into the bay of New York, and 
there was every probability of our being on shore in a 
few hours. When I reached the deck, tears came 
ato my eyes as I leaned on my husband’s arm, and saw 
the light of Sandy Hook shining brill:antly in the dim- 
ness of the closing night, and emulating the morning 
star as it sparkled above the rosy streak that was 
brightening in the eastern horizon. We gazed till the 
sun rose in unclouded majesty behind, while 

“Old ocean kindled at the ray 
And heaved himself on high—” 


and our native shore lay clear and distinct before us. 

Soon after sun-rise we were visited by a news boat, 
when there was an exchange of papers, and much 
to enquire, and much to tell. 

We were going rapidly through the Narrows, when 

the bell rung for breakfast, which Captain Santlow 
had ordered at anearly hour, as we had all been up be- 
fore day-light. Chancing to look towards his accus- 
tomed seat, I missed that gentleman, and inquired 
after him of the captain—“* Oh!” he replied, * that 
gentleman went on shore in the news boat; did you 
uot see him depart? He bowed all round, betore he 
went over the side.” 
“No,” was the general reply, “ we did not see him 
go.” In truth we had all been too much interested in 
hearing, reading, and talking of the news brought by 
ine doat. 

“Then he is gone for ever,” exclaimed Mrs. Cum. 
mings—* and we shall never know his name.” 

“Come, Captain Santlow,” said Mr. Fenton, “ try 
‘0 recollect it— Let it not,” as Grumio says, “die in 
Hlivion, while we return to our graves inexperienced 
nit. 

Captain Santlow smiled,and remained silent. “Now 
captain” said Miss Audley, “ | will not quit the ship 
‘:Lyou tell me that gentleman’s name—I cannot hold 
ut a greater threat to you,as I know you have hada 
veary time of it since I have been under your charge. 
Vome, [ set not my foot on shore till I know the 
tame of that gentleman, and also why you cannot 
‘elrain from smiling whenever you are asked about it.” 

Well then” replied Captain Santlow, “though 
‘us name is a very pretty one when you get it said, 
nere isa little awkwardness in speaking it. So I 
ought I would save myself and my passengers the 
‘rouble. And partly for that reason, and partly to 


‘eaze you a little, I have withheld it from your know- 
edge during the voyage. 
4 baronet,” 


But I can assure you he is 
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“ A baronet,” cried Miss Audley—‘ f wish I had 
known that before, 1 should certainly have made a 
dead set at him. A baronet would have been far 
better worth the trouble of a flirtation, than you Mr. 
Williams, or you Mr. Sutton, or you Mr. Belfield, or 
any of the othergentlemen that I have been amusing 
myself with during the voyage.” 

“A baronet!” exclaimed Mrs. Cummings: “ well 
really, and have I been for four weeks in the same ship 
with a baronet—and sitting at the sametable with him 
—and often talking to him faceto tace—I wonder 
what Mrs. Thimbleby of Threadneedle street would 
say if she knew that I am now acquainted witha 
baronet.” 

“ But whatis his name, captain,”—said Mr. Fen- 
ton, “still you do not tell us.” 

“ His name,” answered the captain “ is Sir St. John 
St. Leger.” 

“Sir St. John St. Leger!” was repeated by each of 
the company. 

“Yes” resumed Captain Santlow—“ and you see 
how difficult it is to say it smoothly. ‘There is more 
sibillation in it than inany name I know.—Was | not 
right in keeping it from youtill the voyage was over, 
and thus sparing you the trouble of articulating it, and 
myself the annoyance of hearing it. See, here it is in 
writing.” 

The captain then took his manifest out of his pocket 
book, and shewed us the words, “Sir St. John St. 
Leger, of Sevenoaks, Kent.’ 

“Pho!” said Mrs.Cummings. “ Where’s the trouble 
in speaking that name, if you only knew the right 
way. Ihave heard it a hundred times—and even seen 
it in the newspapers. ‘I'his must be the very gentle- 
man that my cousin George’s wite is always talking 
about. She hasa brother that lives near his estate, a 
topping apothecary. Why, ’tis easy enough to say 
his name, if you say it as we do in England.” 

“ And how is that ?” asked the captain, “*‘ What can 
you make of Sir St. John St. Leger.” 

“Why, Sir Singeon Sillinger, to be sure,” replied 
Mrs. Cummings—* I am confident he would have 
answered to that name. Sir Singeon Sillinger of 
Sunnock—cousin George’s wite’s brother lives close 
by Sunnock in a yellow house with a red door.” 

““And have I,” said the captain laughing—so 
carefully kept his name to myself, during the whole 
passage, for fear we should have had te call him Sir 
St. John St. Leger, when all the while we might have 
said Sir Singeon Sillinger.” 

“To be sure you might,” replied Mrs. Cummings, 
looking proud of the opportunity of displaying her 
superior knowledge of something.” With all your 
striving after sense, you Americans are a very ignorant 

eople, particularly of the right way of speaking Ene- 
ish. Since I have been on board, I have heard you 
all say the oddest things, though I thought there would 
be no use in trying to set you right. The other day 
there was Mr. Williams talking of the church of St. 
Mary le bon—instead of saying Marrow bone. Then 
Mr. Belfield says, Lord Cholmondeley, instead of 
Lord Chumley, and Colonel Sinclair instead of Co- 
lonel Sinkler; and Mr. Sutton says Lady Beauchamp, 
instead of Ladv Beachum; and you all say Birming. 
ham, instead of Brummagem. The truth is, you know 
nothing about English names. Now that name, 
‘Trollope, that you all sneer at so much, and think so 
very low, why Trollope is quite genteel in England, 
and so is Hussey. The Trollopes and Husseys belong 
to great families. But I have no doubt of finding 
many things that are very elegant in England, counted 
quite vulgar in_ America, owing to the ignorance of 
your people. For my part I was particularly brought 
up to despise all manner of ignorance.” 
In a short time a steam boat came along side into 





which we removed ourselves, accompanied by the 
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captain and the letter bags; and we proceeded up to 
the city, where Mr. Fenton and myself were met on 
the wharf, I need not tell how, and by whom. é: 

Captain Santlow informed us during our little trip 
in the boat, that soon after breakfast, the steward had 
brought him a letter which he had just found on the 

illow in that gentleman’s berth. It was directed to 
Ficseanitt Lynford. The captain immediately went 
forward and presented to him, and the poor officer 
was so overcome alter opening it, that he could not 
forbear making knownto Captain Santlow that it 
contained a draft for five hundred dollars on a house 
in New York, and a few lines signed St. John St. 
Leger, requesting Lieutenant Lynford to oblige the 
writer by making use of that sum to assist in settling 
his femnily in Canada. 

We were now all warm im our praises of that gen- 
tleman’s generosity. And Mrs. Cummings recollect- 
ed that she had heard from her cousin George’s wife 
that her brother of Sunnock oiten said that, though he 
never spoke if he could help it, nobody did kinder 
things in his own quiet way than Sir Singeon Sillinger. 

—<>—__ 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
Guianna’s Address to the Moon. 
Thou pale—thou beautiful, to thee I kneel, 

Marking thy wandering thro’ the broad blue sky 
In peaceful gaze—as if my heart would feel 

Calm adoration tor thee—and was nigh 

To a bright guardian that had look’d on me, 
E’en from the young days of my infancy. 


Is it not so? Near to those yellow s!:ores 
These native waters roll, oh hast thou not 
Seen my young pleasures—-when our busy oars 
O’er the cool wave, at evening hour, would sport 
In that bright pathway—where thy silv’ry beam 
Fell beautitul upon the glassy stream. 


Beneath the broken towers, majest'c heights, 
The ruined abbey--and the gothic hall, 
Oit have I wandered in thy fairy lights, 
Plucking the ivy from the pe wall, 
Nor fearing any spectre knight would play, 
His frightful gambols in thy gentle lay. 


Thou saw’st when I whisper’d “ Home farewell,” 
Yet still by me thy friendly beam would st iy, 
Smiling above the ocean’s stormy swell 
To guide our vessel on her cheertul way, 
And light the sleepless mariner to spread 
The rattling canvass, o’er his weary head. 


‘These skies are foreign, and I tread the ground 
‘l'hy fathers saw not, yet when thou art flinging 
Upon the hills, the woods, the waves around, 
= friendly radiance, tho’ my heart be clinging 
‘To native land, yet it can hold as dear 
A foreign home, since it can meet thee there. 


We'll climb yon hill, we’il wander o'er yon plain, 
We'll skim yon wave, moon! we will rove together, 
Till mother earth call home her child again, 
Then part we—part we—sadly and forever— 
For oh, fair moon, ’tis not tor thee to come 
To cheer the dwelling of Earth’s shadowy home. 


Yet thou can’st look upon the road that leads 
To my cold prison-house—there will be flowers— 
And fresh green blades, and moss, and harmless weeds 
To point the passage, and at evening hours— 
Then musing strangers o’er the church-yard lone 
Shall wander slowly in thy silent glade, 
Then thou can’st light them as they go, to read, 
Guianna’s fame, upon the polish’d stone. 


I'll sit and weave me, in thy kindly light 
A wreath of ivy, and of blossoms bright, 





ADDRESS TO THE MOON-—A BASHFUL GENTLEMAN. 


And ere it wither, or its scenes be fled, 

I'll have it bound around my dying head, 
*T will cool the fever of my burning brow 

To wear those things pluck’d from their tender stem, 
Where they wert springing beautiful, and thou 

As beautitul, were shining upon them. 





A BASHFUL GENTLEMAN. 


BY M. M. NOAH, 


Modesty, diffidence, and a proper humility, are jew” 
els in the cap of merit; but downright bashfulness: 
your real mauvaise honte is terrible, and is a distinct 
mark of ill-breeding, or rather no breeding at all, 
Your dashing impudent fops, who say a thousand 
silly things to the ladies, and flutter around them like 
butterflies, are yet more endurable than your bashful 
fellow who sneaks into a corner, terrified to catch a 
look, or exchange a word with a pretty woman. 

Such an identical person paid me a visit on one of 
the cold days last week, and broke in upon me with a 
thousand bows and apologies, while busily engaged 
with pen in hand, thinking of a whig candidate tor 
President, who would not run the risk of being 
knocked on the head by our friends the moment his 
name was announced. 

“Sit down, sir, if you please ; make no more apolo. 
gies; sit down and tell me your business.” ‘ Well, sir, 
I’m come for a curious business, quite an intrusion, 
I’m sure, but so it is; necessity knows no ceremony. 
Some time ago, I read in your paper a description o! 
the miseries of an old bachelor, and it was so to the 
lite—so true, and so exactly my condition, that 1 have 
made bold to call on you for advice; for misery, they 
say, loves company, and one wretched bachelor may 
be able to counsel another—thus it is—” “Stop, 
stop, my friend ; before you proceed, let me correct an 
error in which you have, no duubt, inadvertently fallen. 
Though I may be able from memory to describe the 
misery of single wretchedness, 1 had not the courage 
to face it. You must not be deceived, I am no longer 
a bachelor; do you want the proofs, look there; that 
black-eyed, ruddy-cheeked fellow on the carpet, em- 
ployed in cutting out ships and houses from old news- 
papers, is my oldest ; he designs himself to be an edi- 
tor, for he contends that nothing is easier ; it is only, 
he says, eutting out slips from one paper and putting 
them into another. That little one who struts about 
in a paper cocked-hat and wooden sword, with which, 
ever and anon, he pokes at my ribs, when deeply en- 
gaged in considering how the nation is to be saved, 1s 
my second hopeful ; he isa Jackson man; all children, 
sir, are Jackson men; he goes for a soldier if there be 
wars. ‘That little golden-haired urchin, witha melting 
blue eye, who is sure to ask me for candy, while 1 am 
describing, in bitter terms, the tyranny of the Albany 
regency, is my youngest; and there, with a basket o! 
stockings near her, sits my better half; there is the 
sparkling fire, and here are my slippers; does all this 
look like the miseries of a bachelor?” “ Well I bey 
your pardon, sir, for believing that you were as 
wretched as Iam; but stili when you hear my story 
you may possibly advise me what is best to be done.” 
“Go on, sir.” “ Well, sir, thus it is: My father rea- 
lized a handsome property by his industry, which he 
left to me; but such were his rigid notions of the ne- 
cessity of constant occupation to prevent idleness and 
other evils, that my time was employed, atter I had 


left school, which was at an early age, from sunrise'0 | 


bed-timne. It was an incessant round of occupation— 








labour, keeping books, and making out bills. Behold § 


me now, at the age of twenty-three, with a good con- & 


stitution, correct principles, and a handsome mcome. © 


J have lost my parents—am alone in the world. 
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QUAINT PROVERBS—UMBRELLAS. 37 4 
UMBRELLAS. 


wish to marry, but really, s'r, to my shame I confess 
», [have no acquaintance among young ladies. Ido 
not know any. My secluded manner of living has 


yrevented my_ cultivating their acquaintance; and if 


hy accident IY am thrown into their society, my 
iongue is literally tied. I do not know how to address 
‘hem—I am not conversant with the topics which are 
usually discussed. In short, sir, I wish to advertise 
ior a wile, and not knowing how to draw up such an 
advertisement, I came to beg that favour at your 
hands.” 
“So, so,” said I to myself, “ here’s a little modesty 
wmbled into deeay—* Celebs in Search of a Wife.’” 
He was a goud-looking young fellow, and had a quick 
eye, which led me very much to doubt his reserved, 
retired and abashed condition before the ladies. 
“Have you, sir, considered the risk in taking a wile 
inthis strange way? How very liable you may be to 
cross imposition? What lady of delicacy or reputa- 
qon would venture to contract an alliance so very 
@ «\emn and obligatory, through the channel of a news- 
HH japer advertisement?” =‘ Very probably, sir; but a 
@® cor honest girl might be struck with it; a clever, 
well-educated daughter, ill-treated by a fiery step- 
mother, might, in despair, change her condition for a 
better one; nay, a s,irited girl might admire the no. 
velty, and boldly make the experiment.” “ Well, sir, 
@ and how are you to conduct the negotiation with your 
HH native bashtuluess? You have no superannuated 
gandmother or old maiden aunt to arrange prelimi- 
nares.” “‘That’s very true; but, sir, necessity will 
sve me confidence, and despair afford me courage.” 

t wrote the advertisement tor him, which he thank- 
tilly and carefully placed in his pocket-book, and bade 
usgood morning. “Poor devil,” said I, “here’s a 
condition—here’s a novelty—here’s a rara avis! a 
cllow of twenty-three, with a good character and in- 
cone, and not sufficient impudence to ask for a wife. 
I know lots of young ladies who would have sufficient 
clarity to break him of his bashfulness in a few les- 

ne ? 








However, his case s not a novel one. It shows the 
lecessity of parents accustoming their sons in early 
‘le to cultivate the society of respectable fema’es. 
lhey should be encouraged in any disposition they 
ay manifest for good female society, although they 
nay Wweur the charze of being either a beau or a dandy. 
wvsshould go to dancing-scliool, not only because it 
aches them grace, but it accustoms them in early 
eto the society of women. ‘They dance with those 
‘sy Whom in later periods, they may admire aid re- 
“@ *ect as ladies. ‘Ihe lives of children should be 
7@ °eckered with mnocent amusements—study and !a- 
: ‘require such relief; and they should not be 

ght up in close confinement, in a doggerel way 
“uch unfits them for society when they are men ; nor 
«driven to the dire necessity of advertising fora wife, 

(taking the risk of such a desperate adventure. 
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a’ and drink with your friend, but transact no 
‘iness With him. 
lt is not by saying honey, honey, that sweet comes 
- Pa he mouth. 

te = : 
_@. ‘le who expects a friend without faults will never 
lone, 


‘\nough the tongue has no bones it often breaks 
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- Fe ‘olive quietly, one should be blind, deaf and dumb. 
d a lle who rides a borrowed horse, does not ride often, 


t" . ° 
@ \ Wile causes the prosperity or ruin of a house. 
| & \iriend is often more valuable than a relative. 














There is one piece of property, which is nobody's 
property, or every bodv’s property, or is not property 
at all—and that is, Umbrellas. “’T'was mine, ’tis his, 
and has been slave to thousands,” was not more tru- 
ly said of the circulating medium, than it might be said 
of this curious branch of the floating capital of the na- 
tion, which fructifies in the hands of no one, but is 
continually going or flying about in the hands of this 
person, and that person, and is always getting worse 
and worse. Umbrellas, I must confess, are to me a 
puzzie. Some people, certainly, do bry them new, for 
there are shops in every considerable town of the 
realm, where they are sold. But I worder what kind 
of people they can be who do so; for one might just 
as well buy two cube acres of the wind, in the hope of 
handing them down asa patrimony to one’s descend- 
ants. Alas ! for the instability of all earthly things, and 
umbrellas in particular! Who can say that he ever ac- 
tually owned an umbrella? Umbrellas are things of 
no power of adherence to man. ‘They make unto 
themselves wings and fly away. Just suppose, for the 
sake of argument, that you have been so far left to 
yourself, one day, as, in a fit of love for your race, to 
buy an umbrella. Suppose, further, that from a fond- 
ness for the article, and an experience of the volatility 
of this species of so-called property, you have taken it 
to an engraver, and watched over him till he painsful- 
ly carved your name upon it, by way of fixing down 
its affections to you forever. Vain endeavor! The 
treacherous and ungrateful fabric of silk and whale- 
bone will walk by your side for a little while, fending 
you lovingly from showers and snowdrifts ; but soon, 
alas ! too soon—three weeks alter marrioge—you look 
about you, and where is it ?—why, eloped right slick 
away with another love—a new acquaintance, fairly 
deserted you with your three children, and com- 
menced a career of vagrancy over the world, which 
will only terminate with its being blown to shivers 
some day by the vengetul blast of heaven, as its last 
propr etor turas the corner of one of the windiest 
streets in the town. 

Somebody once made an amusing book by imagin- 
ing the adventures of a guinea, and describing the 
characters ang fates of a number of individuals into 
whose hands the coin was supposed to have success- 
sively fallen. Butthe adventures of an umbrella would 
obviously be a far more richly varied and piquant com- 
position. A friend, say, has been one day overtaken 
by a determined rain, while visiting you: the time has 
arrived when he must go—for he has a particular ap- 
pointment—and when you, moreover, are excessively 
anxious that he should go, for you are just about to 
sit down to dinner, and have heard enough of your 
wile’s intentions that forenoon, to know that a new 
eater, in addition to the usus] number, is not desirable, 
either for his own sake or theirs. Well, what can you 
do? Your friend manfuliy proposes to brave the 
storm, saying, as he looks out and buttons up hiscoat, 
that isa mere skiff, und is just going off—though for 
your pirt, you never saw a more perfect even.down 
pour, as they say in Scotland. in your life. Why, you 
must offer your unbrella, Flesh and blood will not have 
itotherwise. All the humanities—all commandments, 
human and divine, order it so. One last glance, then, 
atthe dear object—bought at White’s one little month 
ago—fondled and rejoiced in since, beyond all com- 
mon sentiment—and away it goes, never to be seen 
more, leaving you with the bitter consciousness that 
you have been acccessory, with your eyes open to the 
abduction of the very object which, next to your wife, 
you chiefly held dear on earth. 

This is the first move in the maze of confusion. 
Your umbrella faithfully promised to be returned that 
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night, does not re-appear, as, indeed, you never expect- 
ed that it would, for itis not in the nature of man to 
return an umbrella, and there’s an end on’t. So as the 
rain is worse than ever, and your wife will not hear of 
your going out “ with such a cold hanging about you,” 
without a defence against the weather, you yourself 
are obliged to become an abducter of other men’s um- 
brellas in your turn, and borrow one from a neighbor. 
Thus, with the dismal sense upon your mind that one 
. crime leads to another, and that you are robbing ano- 
ther of that which not enriches you, (for ot course by 
this time it is neither the late owner’s, nor can you 
calculate upon it being long your own,) you take off 
your weary way through the rain—mentally compar- 
ing, at the same time, the cottony vulgarity of the pre- 
sent article with the well-chosen aa smart-looking 
convenience which yesterday was generally but e- | 
roneously supposed by mankind to be yours. ‘The | 
rain ceases while you are waiting in some house or| 
shop, and you depart without your umbrella—that is 

to say without the umbrella you lately carried, for to | 
use any of the possessive pronouns respecting this fu- | 
gitive article is evidently an absurdity in terms. When | 
you get home to dinner, and recollect the loss, you send | 
to make inquiries, but learn that the missing article was | 
lent to somebody who called soon after you left the | 
place, and is by this time, in all probability, through as | 
many handsas the body of the hunchback in the Ara- | 
bian Nights’ Entertainments. 

The labyrinthine winding through which umbrellas | 
sometimes travel is really astonishing. Reader, had | 
you ever one, which you bad been in the ridiculous 
habit of calling your own, lent to you on a great em- 
ergency, by a friend, who, on inquiry, was found 
to have come by it, no doubt, honestly but from a 
place or person the last in the world you would have 
expected it to have found its way to? Such things have 
been, and they are but a sample of the common won- 
ders that enter into the fates of umbrellas. It is a sad 
thing to have the very umbrella which you have been 
cultivating—the umbrella that has been carried near 
your heart, under your arm, for weeks—the love of 
your bosom, in short—ravished away from you, and 
sent a spinning through the world, here and there, in 
a thousand directions; but well is it with you when the | 
case is no worse. Hard as that is, there is someting 
harder and more heart-rending still, in your once over 
taking your umbrella in its last days, and being shocked 
by the ravages which time and handling, and perhaps 
the mender have wrought upon the once delicate cun- 
stliution of your early flame. ‘There is a misery—there 
a true agony of agonies. What struggles have you 
then to endure between old attachment—a sentiment 
is that will not be suppressed, and the natural loathing 
you cannot at the same time help feeling tor the taw- 
dry and squalid aspect of the object with the sense 
you have of the wretched bands through which it 
must have come, since it was, as you thought, yeurs ! 
If any one entertains a real hatred for man, he could 
wish him few worse wishes than that he might buy and 
cultivate an umbrella, and then, after long years, fall 
in with it again, when it had been fully drabbed, and 
drudged, and draggled through a thousand turns of 
good and evil fortune. 

A great deal of the vagrancy of nmbrellas is owing 
to their being so frequently exchanged at pubtic places 
by what is called mistake ; that is to say, a gentleman 
takes some other persons umbrella out of the trap, as 
it 1s too pertinently termed, instead of his own, which 
he leaves behind. There is one most notable pheno- 
menon aitending these mistakes, namely, that no one 
ever mistakes a worse umbrella tor hisown. People, 
in these cases, seem to act unconsciously and instine- 
| upon the great commercial maxim, that it is 
rieedless to make a barter without having some ad. 
vantage. Let you get your umbrella twice exchanged 
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in this manner, and you will find yourself to have sunk 
from an affair of five and twenty shillings, down to » 
blue brass-ringed dowdy, which, ten years ago, cosi 
three and sixpence. ‘Three 1emoves indeed is as bac 
as afire in thiscase. The worse thing about such ap 
exchange, effected against your will, is the having to 
protect yourself homewards through the rain with 
such a wretched rag as generally falisinto your hands. 
In fact the whole phenomenon affords a lively illustra. 
tion of the natwial succession of an age of inferior 
metal to that which went betore it: you begin with 
gold, and you end with brass. 

Mankind are divided into two great classes in refer. 
ence to umbrellas-one which buys umbrellas, and 
one which does not. There is no difference between 
the two as to the amount of their wealth in umbrellas ; 
you are just as sure to find an umbrella in the lobby o: 
the one as in the lobby of the other. It is impossible, 
however, to deny that the man who actually buys an 
umbrella is a man of a most patriotic and benevolent 
d‘sposition— one who suffers in the behalf of mankind 
at large, and is therefore entitled to the thanks of his 
fellow-creatures. ‘The sic non vobis is most truly ap. 
plicable in their case ; even the unfortunate generation 
of bees is hardly more disinterested. 1 would, there. 
fore, propose, that, whenever a man dies, who, it can 
be ascertained, has spent any part of his fortune in 
this manner, his survivors ought at the very least to 
testify their gratitude by erecting a mausoleum, with 
the top in the shape of an umbrella, over his grave : 
by which peculiarity the emblem would be conspicu- 
ously distinguished from all ether monuments, so tha‘ 
in walking through a churchyard posterity migh! 
know when a mere poet or philosopher was referred 
to, and when the great inhabitant below was one whi 
had (Oh thrice greater fame!) signalized himself by 
purchasing an umbrella. 

i 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 


THE MARINER’S WIFE. 

Ah me, how wild the north wind blows! 

The drifting snow, how white it flies! 
The cheerlesg might, how slow it goes! 

I wonder where my husband lies! 
Now rides he on the fretful wave— 

Or clings he to some rocky shore— 
Or has the mermaid spread his grave | 

Down where the lightless billows roar 


The blasts such terrors o’er me bring, 
I dare not close my eyes again ; 

For if I sleep, my thoughts will wing 
Their way unto the angry main— 

And frightful rocks, and wreeks, and met, 
With livid lips Pil then behold-—— 

And every yawning wave will then 
New terrors to iny view unfold! 


My child, sleep on—thou dost not know 
‘he risk thy father dares for*thee : 
That little cheek would lose its glow, 
Couldst thy soft eyes his danger see! 
But thou wilt be a seaman too— 
Thy form will hunt a seaman’s grave ; 
And thou wilt love the billows blue, 
And learn to laugh where tempests rave 


But hark! the winds have fallen now— 
Their how] is changed to whispers low ; 

The heat ot terror leaves my brow 
Sleep, heavy sleep, comes on me now : 

Where’er my husband’s barque doth ride— 
In stormy bay—on ocean’s breast— 

Kind fortune ever there abide, 

And peace, be thou his constant guest. 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF EPHRATA; |the Wissahickon and from Lancaster county; and 


Together with a concise account of the Seventh Day 
Baptist Society of Pennsylvania. 


By Wituiam M. Faunestocs, M. D. 


Ephrata is one of the earliest settlements of the in- 
serior of this State, and is the first Protestant Monas- 
try established in America. Its history is interesting 
on account of the peculiarity of the Institution, and the 
associations connected with it. It is situated in Voca- 
lico township, Lancaster county. at the intersection 
of the Reading road with the Downingstown and 
Harrisburg turnpike, sixty miles N. W. of Philadel- 
phia, thirteen N. E. from Lancaster, and thirty-eight 
irom Harrisburg. This name is now applied to the 
neighborhood ot Ephrata proper, for the distance of 
a mile along the turnpike, making Cocalico creek the 
centre. ‘Thus consi ered, it contains about twenty 
dwellings, several stores, two taverns, ‘and a paper 
mill. New Ephrata is a smaller village about a mile 
further west, on the turnpike. . 

Ephrata, proper, is an irregular enclosed village, ly- 
ing in a triangle formed by the turnpike, the upper, or 
old Reading read, and the Cocalico creek, and belongs 
entirely to Seventh Day Baptist Society. It contains 
a Monastry and several other buildings for the accom- 
modation of the Society; to which is attached and be- 
longing to the same, about one hundred and forty 
acres of land, and a grist mill and saw mill. The post 
office which bears this name, is an half mile from the 
original village. Ephrata, in former times, was known 
better among the German population, by the name of 
Kloster (Cloister) or Dunkerstown—-a nickname, from 
the word Dunker or ‘T'unker, corruptions of Taueffer, 
Baptist. ‘The Society of Ephrata, however, are a dis- 
tinct sect from the denomination that now bears the 
name of Dunkers, with whom they have always been 
confounded. Originally they descended from that di- 
vision of Christians. About the year 1694, a contro- 
versy arose in the .protestant churches of Germany 
and Holland, in which vigorous attempts were made 
io reform some of the errors of the church, and with 
the design of promoting a more practical, vital reli- 
gion. This party, at the head ot which was the pious 
SPENER, ecclesiastical superintendent of the Court of 
Saxony, was opposed, violently, and after having be- 
stowed upon them, in ridicule, the epithet of Picliste, 
they were suppressed in their public administrations 
and lectures, by the Consistory of Wirtemberg. Not- 
withs'anding they were prohibited from promulgating, 
publicly, their views and principles, it led to Tnqniry 
among the people. This state of things continuing, 
many learned men of the different universities left Eu- 
rope, and emigrated to America, whilst others remain- 
ed and persevered in the prosecution of the work they 


had commenced with so much diligence. In the year | 











1708, ALexanperR Mack, of Schriesheim, and seven | 


others in Schwa rdzenau, Germany, met together, re- 
gularly, to examine, carefully and impartially, the doc- 
trines of the New Testament, and to ascertain, what 
are the obligations it imposes on professing Christians; 
cetermining to lay aside all preconceived opinions and 
tradiuonal observances. The result of their inquiries 
terminated in the formation of the society now called 
the Dunkers, or First Day German Baptists. Meeting 
with much persecution as they grew into some impor- 
tance, as all did who had independence enough to dil- 
er from the popular chureh, some were driven into 
Holland, some to Crefels in the Duchy of Cleves, and 
the mother church voluntary removed to Serustervin, 
rs Frizland; and trom thence emigrated to America in 
1719, and dispersed to different parts—to Germantown, 
Skippeck, Oley, Conestoga, and elsewhere. They 
formed a church at Germantown in !723, under the 
charge of Perer Becker. ‘Ihe church grew rapidly 
‘n this country, receiving members from the Banks of 


| 


| 


| 





soon after a church was established at Muehlbach,( Mill 
creek) in this county. Of this community was one 
Conrapv BrissEL, a native of Germany. He had been 
a Presbyterian, and fled from the persecutions of that 
period. Wholly intent upon seeking out the true ob- 
ligations of the word of Gop, and the proper obser- 
vance of the rites and ceremonies it imposes, stripped 
of human authority, he conceived that there was an 
error among the Dunkers, in the observance of the 
day for the Sabbath—that the Seventh day was the 
command of the Lorp Gop, and that that day being 
established and sanctified, by the Great JEHOVAH, 
forever! and no change, nor authority for change ever 
having been announced to man, by any power sufh- 
cient to set aside the solemn decree of the ALaiGntry 
—a decree which he declared that he had sanctified 


forever!—he felt it to be his duty to contend for the 


observance of that day. About the year 1725, he pub- 
lished a tract entering into a discussion of this point, 
which created some excitement and disturbance in the 
Society of Mill Creek; upon which he retired from the 
settlement, and went, secretly, to a cell on the banks 
of the Cocalico, which had previously been occupied 
by one Exime.icn, an hermit. His place of retirement 
was unknown for a long time to the people he had 
left, and when discovered, many of the suciety at Mull 
Creek, who had become convinced of the truth of his 
proposition for the observance of the Sabbath, settled 
around him, in soliiary cottages. ‘They adopted the 
original Sabbath—the Seventh Day—tor public wor- 
ship, in the year 1728; which has ever since been ob- 
served by their descendants, even unto the present 


day. 

Tn the year 1732, the solitary life was changed into 
a conventicle one, and a Monastic Society was estab- 
lished as soon as the first buildings erected for that 
purpose were finished—May 1733. The habit of the 
Capuchins, or White Friars, was adopted by both the 
brethren and sisters; which consisted of a shirt, trowsers 
and vest, with a long white gewn and cowl, of wool- 
en web in winter, and linen in summer. That of the 
sisters differed only in the substitution of petticoats for 
trowsers, and some little peculiarity in the shape of the 
cowl. ‘Monastic names were given to all who enter- 
ed the cloister. Onrsmus (Isral Eckerlin) was con- 


| stituted Prior, who was_sneceeded by Jesrz, (Peter 


Miller;) and the title of Fathe?— spiritual father—was 
bestowed by the Society, upon BeisseL, whose monas- 
tie name was Friepsay; to which the brethren after- 
wards added, Gorrrecnt—implying together, Peace- 
able Godright. In-the year 1743, there were thirty- 
six single brethren in the cloister, and thirty-five sis- 
ters; and at one time, the society, including the mem- 
bers living in the neighbourhood, numbered neariy 
three hundred. 

The first buildings of the Society, of any conse- 
quence, weie Kedar and Zion—a meeting house and 
convent; which were erected on the hill called Mount 
Zion. ‘I'ney afterwards built larger accomodations, in 
the meadow below, comprising a Sister’s House cal!- 
ed Saron, to which is attached a large Chapel, and 
“Saal,” for the purpose of holding the Agapus or Love 
Feasts. A Brother’s House, called Bethania, wiih 
which is connected the large meeting room with gal- 
leries, in which the whole Society assembled, for pub- 
lic worship, in the days of their prosperity, and which 
are still standing, surrounded by smaller buildings, 
which were occupied as printing office, bake house, 
school house, almonry, and others for different pur- 
poses; on one of which, a one story house, the town. 
clock is erected. 

The buildings are singular, and of very ancient ar- 
chitecture—all the out-:de walls being covered with 
shingles. ‘The two houses for the brethren and sis- 
ters, are very large, being three and four stories high: 
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eacu has a chapel for their night meetings, and the 
raain buildings are divided into small apartments, (each 
containing between fifty and sixty,) so that six dorm. 
tories, which are barely large enough to contain a cot, 
(in early days a bench and billet of wood for the head,) 
a closet and an hour-glass surround a common room, 
in which each eub-division pursued their respective 
avocations. On entering these silent cells and travers- 
ing the long narrow passages, Visiters can scarcely di- 
vest themselves of the feeling of walking the tortuous 
windings of some old castle, and breathing in the hid- 
den recesses of romance. The ceilings have an ele- 
yation of but seven feet; the passages leading to the 
cells, or “Aammers,” as they are styled, and through 
the different parts of both convents, are barely wide 
enough to admit one person, for when meeting a se- 
cond, one has always to retreat; the doors of the 
Kammers are but five feet high, and twenty inches 
wide, and the window, for each has but one, is only 


eighteen by twenty-four inches; the largest windows | 


affording light to the meeting rooms, are but thirty by 
thirty-four inches. The walls of ail the rooms, includ- 
ing the meeting room, the chapels, the saals,and even 
the kammers, or dormitories, are hung and near! 
covered, with large sheets of elegant penmanship, or 
ink-paintings,—many of which are texts from the 
scriptures, done in very handsome manner, in orna- 
mented gothic letters, called in the German Fractur- 
schrifften. They cre done on large sheets of paper 
manufactured fur the purpose at their own mill, some 
of which are put into frames, and which admonish the 
resideut, as wellas the casual visiter, which ever way 
‘hey may turn the head. ‘There are some very curious 
ones: two of which still remain in the chapel attached 
to Saron. One represents the narrow and crooked 
way, done on a shett of about three feet square, which 
it would be difficult to deseribe—it is very curiousand 
ingenious: the whole of the road is filled up with texts 
of Scripture, advertising the disciples of their duties, 
and the obligations their profession imposes upon them. 
Another represents the three heavens. In the first, 
Curist, the Shepherd, is represented gathering his 
flock together; in the second, which occupies one foot 
in height, and is three teet wide, three hundred figures, 
iu the Capuchin dress, can be counted; with harps in 
their hands, and the heads of the innumerable host; 
and in the third ia seen, the throne surrounded by two- 
liundred arch-angels. Many of these Fractur schriff- 
fen express their own enthusiastic sentiments on the 
subject of celibacy, and the virtue of a recluse life, 
whilst others are devotional pieces. The following are 
taken from two found in the chapel of the Sister’s 
convent. I can copy the sentiment but cannot con- 
vey -an idea of their style:— 
Die Lib ist unsre Kron und heller Tugend Spigel, 
Nie Weissheit umsre Lust, und reines Goties S:gel; 
Yas Lamm ist unser Schatz dem wir uns anvertra- 
uen, 


Und feigen seinem Gang ais reinste Jungfrauen. 


Unsre Kronen d:e wir tragen hir in dieser Sterblieh- 
keit, 

Werden uns in Truebsals-tagen durch vil Leiden zu. 
beret, 

Da muss unsre Hoffnuhg bluehen und der Glaub wach- 
sen auf, 

Wann sich Welt und Fleisch bemnehen uns zu 
echwaechen in dem Lauf, 

O wal dan! weil wir geziehlet zu der reinen Laernmer 
Heerd 

Die dem keuachen Lani yermachlet, und erkaufiet von 

, der Erd, 

Bleibet schon alhir vorbergen, unser Ehren Schmuck. 
und Kron, 

Wird uns doch an jenen Morgen kroenen, Jesus, 

Gottes Sobn. 
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In the rooms which any sister has occupied, and :3 
departed, a piece, which is framed in imiiation of 4 
tablet, is put up, expressive of the character and virtues 
of the deceased, or some feeling memorial of love ig 
inscribed. ‘lhe following is one I found in the Kam. 
mer, which had been occup'ed by Zenosta; a very bea. 
tiful, lovely, and devout s.ster :— 

ZENOBIA: 
Wird Gruenen und Ge- 
deyen, ihre Arbeit wird nicht vergeb- 
lich, noch auch thre Hoffnung 
verlohren seyn, ihr Erbe bluehen 
mitten unter den Heiligen. 

A room: was set apart for euch purposes, called the 
writing room, and several sisters devoted their 
whole attention to this labour, as well as to transerib. 
ing the writings of the Founder of the Society; thus 
multiplying copies tor the wants of the community, be. 





fore they had a printing press. ‘Iwo sisters named 
| Annastasta, and Ipaicenia, were the principal orna- 
| mental writers. ‘hey left a large tolio volume ot 
| sample alphabets, of various sizes and style; which 
| are both elegant and curious, exhibiting the most pa 
| tent application. ‘The letters of the first alphabet are 
twelve inches long, surrounded by deep border, in imi- 
' tation of copper plate eng:aving; each one of which is 
| different in the filling up. It was tinishedin the year 1750 
| and is still preserved in the hands of the trustees. There 

was another transcribing room appropriated exclusive. 
| ly to copying music:—hundreds of velumes, each con- 
| taining five or six hundred pieces, were transferred 
from book to book with as much accuracy, and almost 
as much neatness as if done with a graver. 

It was in contemplation, at one time, by the Ecxer- 
Lins, three brothers, one of whom was P rier, and had 
the superintendence of the secular concerns, to make 
it a place of more importance than a mere religious re- 
fuge. ‘They were from Germany, and had been brough: 
up Catholics. They conceived a project of erecting 
extensive buildings, and connecting trade with it; anc 
had some preparations under way—the timber al! 
hewn, as al! the buildings are of wood, even the chim- 
neys which remain in use at this day,—and in read)- 
ness to erect atower,and had sent to Europe, wheie 
they had extensive connections, and got a chime 
of bells cast, unknown to the Society, until they arriv 
ed at Philadelphia, and the bill for payment was for- 
warded to them. The Society resulved not to receive 
them, but had them sold and paid the loss. One oi 
these bells having upon it, Epnrata—Israet Ecker- 
Lin, Prior, was purchased, and is now on one of the 
| churches in Laneaster. ‘This transaction led to the 
| discovery of a conspiracy of the Eckrr1sins to possess 
| themselves of the title of the property, which was 
| much more extensive and valuable than now, and 
| which terminated in his expulsion (Israel) from the 
office ¢f Prior. ‘hey afterwards removed to Virginis, 
where they obtained some notoriely in connection 
with the Indian affairs. ‘The Society was wedded to 
Apostolic simplicity,—they desired no tower—no bells. 
‘l'hey refused to have a bell to call them to mecting, 
even the midnight meeting, which was regularly held 
at twe've o'clock: Friepsam contending that the 
‘spirit of devotion ought to be sufficient to make them 
punctual to the hour, which generally proved to be 
adequate. ; 

The community was a republic, in which all stoo¢ 
in perfeet eqnality and freedom, No monastic vows 
were taken, neither had they any writ'en covenant, & 
is common in the Baptist churches. The New [es 
tament was their confession of faith, their eode o! 
laws, and their church discipline. The property which 
belonged to the Society, by donation, and the labor of 
the single brethren and sisters, was common SlOct., 
but none were obliged to throw in their own property 
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or give up any of their possessions. The Society was 
supported by the income of the farm, grist mill, paper 
mill, oil mill, fulling mill, and the labour of the breth- 
ren and sisters in the cloister. 

This society has been much misrepresented by wri- 
ters who know but little of them, and mostly draw on 
their imaginations and the libels of the persecutors o! 
the sect, tor the principles of this peopie. In a short 
notice of Ephrata in Gorpon’s Gazetteer of Pennsyl- 
sania, drawn from an account published by one not 
very friendly to the Society, in the Transactions of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, several errors were 
inadvertently and unconsciously, promulgated by the 
respected author. ‘Ihe good and devout l’ounder is 
represented asa crafty, designing usurper of eccle- 
siastical authority, and as assuming titles, honors, and 
power. ‘I‘his is the place to enter into a full refutation 
of these charges, which are without foundation, and 
could only have originated in gross ignorance, or 
shameful wickedness, Berissen., who hed been educat- 
ed in the Calvinistic taith, left Europe that he might 
enjoy freedom ef opinion in America; he withdrew 
from the Society of Dunkers at Mill creek, because his 
views on the Sabbath produced some dissension, and 
after he was drawn trom his seclusion, by love for 
those who came and settled around him, and entreat- 
ed his ministry, he devoted his whole life and proper- 
ty to advance the wellare of the Society; giving the 
management of the secular affairs entirely into the 
hands of others, while he gave his attention wholly to 
instructing them in the Word ot Life, and establishing 
the Gospel in its truth and simplicity. ‘The title of 
“Farner,” and “Gorerecnt,” were conferred upon 
him by his brethren, and was not a presumptuous as- 
sumption of Berssen. ‘The principles are equally mis- 
represented in that as well as in most other English ac- 
eounts of thesociety. In Buck’s Theological Diction- 
ary, we are told that “the principal tenets appear to be 
these: that future happiness is only attained by penance 
and outward mortification in this life; and that as Jz- 
sus Curist, by his meritorious sufferings became the 
Redeemer of mankind in general, so each individual of 
the human race by a life of abstinence and restraint, 
may work out his own salvation. Nay, they goso far 
as to admit of works of supererogation, and declare 
that a man may do much more than he is in justice or 
equity obliged to do, and that his superabundant works 
may therefore be applied to the salvation of others;” 
and a great many other things equally ridiculous and 
unfounded. The account in that book is a tissue of 
misrepresentation, unworthy a place in a work of that 
character. 

_The principles of the Seventh Day Baptist society of 
Ephra‘a, which no writer that we have encountered, 
seems to u: derstand, though they have been published 
inthe German language, with full explanations and 
commentaries, seventy or eighty years ago, may be 
summed up in a few words, viz: 

1, They receive the Bible as the only rule of Faith, 
covenant, and code of laws for church government.— 
Phey do not admit the least license with the letter and 
spirit of the scriptures, and especially the New ‘Tes- 
‘ament,—-do not allow one jot or tittle to be added or 
‘ejected in the administration of the ordinances, but 
practice them precisely as they are instituted and made 
an example by Jesus Curisr in his word. 

_2. They believe in the Divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Curist, and the trinity of the Godhead; having unfurl- 
ed this distinctive banner on the first page of a hymn 
book wh ch they had printed tor the Society as early 
a3 1739, viz: “ Vhere are three that bear record in 
heav n, the Father, the Word, and Holy Ghost: and 
these three are one. And there are three that bear 
imtness in earth, the Spirit,and the water, and the 
“ood; and these three agree in one.” 

3. They believe that salvation is of Grace, and not of 





works; and they rely solely on the merits and atone- 
ment of Christ. ‘They believe, also, that atonement is 
sufficient for every creature—that Christ died for al! 
who will call upon his name, and offer fruits meet for 
repentance; and that all who come unto Christ are 
drawn of the Father. 

4, They contend for the observance of the orig- 
inal Sabbath, believing that it requires an authority 
equal to the Great Institutor, to change any of his 
decrees, ‘hey maintain that as he blessed and sanc- 
tified that day forever, which has never been abrogat- 
ed in his Word, nor any scriptiwe to be found to war- 
rant that construction, that itis still as binding as it was 
when it was announced amid the thunders of Mount 
Sinai. ‘To alter so positive and hallowed a command- 
ment of the Atmicury, they consider would require 
an explicit edict from the Great Jenovan. It was 
not foretold by any of the Prophets, that with the 
New Dispensation there would be any change in the 
Sabbath, or in any ot the commandments. Christ 
who declared himself the Lord of the Sabbath, 
observed the Seventh day, and made it the day 
of his especial ministvations nor did he authorise 
any change. ‘The Apostles have not assumed to du 
away the original Sabbath, or give any command to 
substitu‘e the first for the Seventh day. ‘he circum- 
stance of the disciples nieeting together to break bread 
on the first day, which is sometimes used as a pretext 
for observing that day, is simply what the Seventh day 
people do at this day. ‘The sacrament was not ad- 
ministered by Christ, nor by the Apostles on the Sab- 
bath, but om the first day, counting as the people oi 
Ephrata stilldo, the evening and the morning to make 
the dav. 

5. They hold to the Apostolic Baptism ~ believer's 
baptism—and administer trine immersion, with the 
laying on of hands and pra er, while the recipient yet 
remains kneeling in the water. 

6. ‘They celebrate the Lord’s supper at night, in imi- 


. tation of our Saviour;—washing at the same time each 


other’s feet, agreeably to his command and example, as 
is expressly stated in the 13th chapter of the evangelist 
John 14th and 15th verses. This is attended to on 
the evening after the close of the Sabbath—the Sab- 
bath terminating at sunset of the Seventh day, thus 
making the supper an imitation of that instituted by 
Christ, and resembling also the meeiing of the Apos- 
tles on the first day to break bread, which has produced 
much confusion in come minds in regard to the pro- 
per day to be observed. 

Celibacy they considera virtue, but never require it, 
nor do they take any vows in reference tout. ‘They 
never prohibited marriage and lawful intercourse, be- 
tween the sexes, as is stated by some writeis, but whea 
two concluded to be joined in wedlock, they were 
aided by the Society. It (celibacy) was urged as be- 
ing more conducive to a holy life, for Pau saith :— 
“They that are after the flesh, do mind the things ot 
the flesh: but they that are afier the Spirit, the things 
of the Spirit: And again: He that is unmarried, careth 
for the things that belong to the Lord, how he may 
please the Lord; But he that is married careth for the 
things of the world, how he may please his wife.— 
There is this difference between a wile and a virgin.— 
The unmarricd woman careth for the things of the 
Lord, that she may be holy, both in body and in spirit: 
but she that is married careth for the things of the 
world, how she may please her husband. I say there- 
fore to the unmarried and widows, it is good 
for them if they abide even as 1.” And they also con- 
sider that those who sacrifice the lusts of the flesh, 
and live pure virgins for Curist’s sake, will be better 
fitted, and will enjoy the first places in glory. St. Jon, 
in the revelations, says: “I looked up, and lo, a Lamb 
stood on Mount Zion,and with him an hundred and torty 
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in their foreheads. And I heard a voice from heaven, 
as the voice of many waters, and as the voice of a 
great thunder: and I heard the voice of harpers harp- 
ing with their harps: And they sung as it were a new 
song before the throne, and before the four beasts, and 
the elders: and no man could learn that song but the 
hundred and forty and four thousand, which were re. 
deemed from the earth. These are they which were 
not defiled with women; for they are virgins. These 
are they which follow the Lamb whithersoever he 
goeth. These were redeeined from among men, be- 
ing the first fruits unte Gop and unto the Lams” ‘This 
was a fond cherished subject, and was constantly incul- 
cated. It may be considered the ground ot the Insti- 
tution at Ephrata, whose prosperity and advancement 
were dependant on its being properly appreciated. It 
was sedulously kept betore them, by their ministers, in 
its brightest colours; and all the scripture, wh:ch is not 
a little, was brought to bear upon it, to inspire them 
with perseverance and faithfulness. It promised capa- 
bilities which others could not possess in the divine 
life, and also held out the brighter rewards by Heaven. 
It was a prolific subject for many of their hymns, 
which seemed to hallow and sanctify virginity. 
have seen one, an occasional hymn, for they multiplied 
new hymns for every particular meeting or celebration 
—one which is very beautiful indeed, and which was 
a prophecy respecting Ephrata—a prophecy which has 
been verified. It invokes in eloquent terms, steadfast- 
ness of purpose among the brethren and sisters of the 
Cloister, and laments the dowafall, in prospect of any 
declension, in most affecting strains. The following 
© @ stanza from the hymn above alluded to: 


Auch Ephrata, wird hier so lange stehen, 

Als Junfrauen darinn am Reihen gehen; 
Wann aber dieser Adel wird auf heren, 
So wird die Rache disen Ort veirstceren 


They do not approve of paying their ministers a sa- 
lary. ‘They think that the Gospel was sent without 
money and without price, and that every one called to 
preach the word, should do it from the love of the 
cause, and in this matter to tollow the advice and ex- 
ample of Paur. However, they never had any scru- 
ples in affording their ministers such supplies ot life as 
they possess themselves, and gave them the same sup- 
port the other brethren enjoyed. Individual members 
may give, as presents, what to them seemeth fit, in 
money, goods, &c.; and whenever he travels for reli- 
gious purposes, it needy, is supplied with money ont of 
the treasury to bear his expenses. 

These are the great and le iding tenets, and princi- 
ples of the Seventh Day Baptists of Pennsylvania — 
‘T’here are many other minor points of not sufficient 
importance to enumerate in detail, and mey beter he 
adverted to in replying to some errors which writers 
have saddled upon them, and which cannot, properly, 
by considered as tenets and principles, but only as pe- 
culiarities. [ cannot, here, go into an exposition of the 
peculiar views of this people, nor enter into the minu- 
ti of the manner of performing all the ceremonies 
and ordinances. I would merely remark in regard 
to their regular worship, that they commence with a 
hymn, then prayers, (kneeling) and after a second 
hymn, the minister requests one of the brethren (an 
one) to read a chapter out of the Scriptures, which 
they are at liberty to choose from any part of the Bi- 
ble,——he then exponnds the chapter; tracing its 

bearings and historical connection wit the prophets 
and the New Testament; after which the Exhorters 
enforce the duties :t ineulcates, and should any mem. 
ver, brother or single sister be able to improve the 
subject still farther, or have any remarks relative to 
the topic, to make, is at perfect freedom to express 





them. Prayer and singing, with the reading ot a psalm, 
instead of a benedictio”, concludes the service. At 
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another time, and in another place, I may enter into 
a full exposition of the Principles and Ordinances of 
this society, and exhibit at length their doctrines, and 
the grounds on which they are predicated. 

It is not one ot their customs to wear long beards, 
as is frequently said of them: this is more the case with 
the Dunkers and Menonists. ‘They are often repre- 
sented as living on vegetables, the rules of the society 
forbidding meats, for the purpose of mortifying the na- 
tural appetite, ard also as lying on wooden bencheg, 
with billets of wood for pillows, as an act of penance. 
‘The true reason and explanation of this matter is, that 
both were done trom considerations of economy.— 
Their circumstances were very restricted, and their 
undertaking great. ‘They studied the strictest simpli. 
city and economy in all their arrangements: wouden 
flagons, wooden goblets, turned wooden trays, were 
us:d in administering the communion; and the 
same goblets are still in use, though they have been 
presented with more costly ones. Even the plates off 
which they ate, were octangular pieces of thin poplar 
boards, their forks and candlesticks were of wood, and 
also every other article that could be made of tha: 
material, was used by the whole community. After 
they were relieved from the pressure of their expensive 
enterprise in providing such extensive accommo- 
dations, they enjoyed the cot for repose, and many 
other of the good things of life; though temperance in 
eating and diinking, was scrupulously regaided. And 
it may be well to remark, that there was nc t any ar- 
dent sprits used in the building of the whole village; 
the timber of which was hewn, and all the boards 
sawed by hand during the winter months. ‘The socie- 
ty was a social community, and not a cold, repulsive 
bigoted compact; being sometimes represented as re- 
served and distant, and even not giving an answer 
when addressed on the road. Morcan Epwarps, in 
his “ Materials towards a History of the American 
Baptists,” (published in 1770,) bears a different testi- 
mony; he says “ From the uncouth dress, the recluse 
and ascetic life of these people sour aspects and rough 
manners might be expected; but on the contrary, a 
smiling innocen¢e and meekness grace their counten 
ances, and a softness of tone and accent adorn their 
conversation, and make their deportment gentle and 
obliging. Their singing is charming; partly owing to 
the pleasantness of their voices, the variety of parts 
they carry on together, and the devout manner of per- 
formance.” And of Beisset he gives the following 
character, which he says he had from one who knew 
him well. “ He was very strict in his morals, and 
practiced self-denial to an uncommon degree. Enthv- 
siastic and whimsical he certainly was, but an appa- 
rent devoutness and sincerity ran through all his od 
dities. He was not an adept in any of the liberal arts 
and sciences except music; in which he excelled. He 
composed and set to music (in three, four, six, and 
eight parts) a folio volume of hymns, and another of 
anthems. He published a dissertation on the fall oi 
man, in the mysterious strain; also a volume of lettet®. 
He left behind him several books of manuseript, cul 
ously written and embellished.” One writer has made 
a remark as invidious as it is unfounded on the sister- 
hood in stating that, “the sisters it would seem, too 
little delight in their state of single blessedness, 2n¢ 
two only (aged and ill favoured ones, we may suppose) 
continued steadfast in the renunciation of marriages. 
They never had to renounce matrimony on entering 
the Convent, and but four or tive of the whole nut- 
bers that have been in the cloister, in the period of one 

hundred and three years, left and were married. | ¢ “ 
of these married a gentleman in the city of Philadei- 
phia, and afterwards much regretted her change, as 
did all others who left the “stillen einsamkett. The 
rest continued steadfast im their state of single blessed. 
ness, and now, save those remaining in the Convet, 
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ite beside each other in the beautiful cemetery in the 
tore ground ot the village. 

These lit'le things would not be considered worthy 
of any notice but from fresh currency which has been 
given to them by a late popular work, which is exten- 
sively circulated throughout the state. We conclude 
gur notice of the gratuitous aspersions, by a few words 
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in England, commenced a correspondence with the 
society. Governor Penn visited them frequently and 
desirous of giving them a solid evidence ot his regard, 
bad a tract of five thousand acres of land surround. 
ing Ephrata surveyed and conveyed to them, as the 
Seventh Day Baptist Manor; but they refused to ac- 
cept it—believing that large possessions were calcula:- 


in reply to the charge of their denying the ductrine of | ed to engender strife, and it is more becoming chris- 


original sin, and the eternity of punishment. ‘I'hey 
do not hold that Apam’s fall condemns indiscriminate- 
ly all born souls, for many are born and die without 
sinning ; but they admit and teach, that in the fall of 
ApaM all disposition to good and holiness was lost, 
and that the whole race inherit a natural innate depra- 
vity, which will lead them to sin, and prove their sure 
condemnation, unless they repent and are born again 
of the Holy Spirit. Bersset wrete a book on this 
subject, which is as curious as it is ingenious. He 
enters into long disquisitions on the nature of Apam 
and his capabilities, before the fall; explaining many 
things Of the tall, and with it elucidating several parts of 
the scriptures, which have, and would easily escape the 
attention of mer of less profundity of genius. His views 
are somewhat mysterious, yet deep and ingenious, but 
in the present day would be deemed little more than 
refined speculations sublimated into visions. But none 
go to deny the depravity of the human heart, and the 
sad consequences which the fall of Adam has entailed 
on every succeeding generation, unless each creature 
be regenerated and born again through the sanctifying 
influence of the Holy Spirit. ‘They do not believe in 
universal salvation in the usual acceptation of that 
term—they teach the sure reward of submission and 
obedience to the requisition of the Lorp, through the 
mercy of Gop in Curist Jesus; and believe fully in the 
punishment of transgression—tor the wages of sin is 
death—death to the joys of heaven, and an exclusion 
trom the presence ol the Lornp—Cast into utter dark- 
ness, where there is weeping and wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth—where the fire is never quenched—where 
the worm never dieth. ‘The idea of a universal resto- 
ration, did exist among some in the early -days, and 
ig to be attributed to attempts to explain the fifteenth 
chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians, and the 
twentieth chapter of the Revelations, and reconcile 
some other parts of the Scriptures. It, However, is 
never taught as a doctrine, but is always approached 

with the greatest caution and delicacy, by their pastor 
in private conversations with the members, who desire 

to be instructed upon this subject; and who invariably 

admonish them to be diligent in making their call- 

ing and election sure—to be prepared for the firs: re- 

surrection and not to depend on a second. 

Though they consdered contention with arms and 


tian pilgrims and sojourners not to be absorbed in the 
gains of this world and the accumulation of property. 
Atter the battle of Bandywine the whole establishment 
was opened to receive the wounded Americans, great 
numbers of whom were brought here in wagons, a 
dis'ance of more than forty mies; and one hundred 
and filty of whom died, and are buried on Mount Zion. 
Their doors were ever open to the weary traveller, 
and all visitors were cordially received and enteriain- 
ed, while they tarried, as is done in the Hospices ot 
Europe. Ali supplies were given to the needy, even 
their own beds, and to stripping their own backs to 
afford some shelter from the “ peltings of the pitiless 
storm,” to those who were exposed to the weather in 
inclement seasons. 

Many of the brethren being men of education, they 
established, at a very early period, a school, which 
soon gained for itself an honourable reputation, many 
young men from Philadelphia and Baltimore being 
sent here tu be educated. A Sabbath School was also 
instituted for religious instruction, which flourished 
many years, and was attended with some remarkable 
consequences. It produced an anxious inquiry among 
the juvenile population, who attended the school, which 
increased and grew into what is now termed a revival 
of religion. ‘The scholars of the Sabbath school met to- 
gether every day before and after common school hours, 
to pray and exhort one another, under the superintend- 
ence of one of the brethren. ‘he excitement run in- 
to excess, and betrayed a zeal not according to know- 
ledge ; which induced FrizpsaM to discourage an en- 
terprise, which had been commenced, and was partly 
under way, namely, to erect a house for their especial 
use, to be called Succoth. Lupwic Hecker, or Bro- 
thér Obed as he was designated, who was the teacher 
of the common school, projected the plan of holding a 
school in the afternoons of the Sabbath, and who is 
connection with some of the other brethren commen- 
ced it, to give instruction to the indigent children 
who were kept from regular school by employments 
which their necessities obliged them to be engag- 
| ged at during the week, as well as to give re- 
| ligious instruction to those of better circumstances. — 
| It is not known in what year, exactly, that the Sab- 

bath school was commenced. Hacker came to Ephra 
| ta in the year 1739, and it is presumed that he began 








at law unchristian and unbecoming professors, yet ' soon afier he took up his residence amongst them.— 


they were decided whigs in the Revolution, and have, | The materials for the buildin 


unfortunately, had to defend themselves too frequently 
in courts of justice. ‘To set an example of forbearance 
and Christian meekness they suffered for a long time 
to be wronged and plundered until forbearance was no 
‘onger a virtue. Inthe French war (the war of 1756) 
the doors of the Cloister, including the chapels, meet- 
ing room, and every other building were opened as a 
reluge for the inhabitants of ‘Tulpehocken and Paxton 
settlements, then the frontiers, {rom the incursions of 
the hostile ludians all of whom were received and 
kept by the society during the period of alarm and 
danger. Upon hearing of which a company of inlan- 
ry was despatched by the Royal government from 
Philadelphia to protect Ephrata; and on representation 
of the character of the society, by the commissioners 
Who wee sent to visit the place; the Government made 
them a present ofa pair of very large glass communion 
goblets, which was the only recompense they would 
receive, At an earlier period they attracted the atten- 


g were furnished, as is 
recotded in the minutes of the Society, in the year 
1749, After the battle of Brandywine, the Sabbath 
School room, with others, was given up tor a hospital, 
which was occupied as such sometime; and the schoe! 
was never afterwards resumed. Heecker at this period 
was sixty years of age. 

By this time (1777) the Society began to decline, 
not from causes alleged by some writers—want of vi- 
gor of mind in the successor of BrtsseL, who diex 
1768, for his successor, Perer Minter, was a man of 
much greater powers of mind, and had the manage- 
ment of the establishment during BrissEv’s time; and 
to whose energy and perseverance is mainly attribu- 
table the great prosperity of the institution in its early 
days. The institution was one of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and in accordance with European feelings: most 
of the members being nativesof Germany. The state 
of public opinion at Brissev’s death was widely difler- 
ent from what it was during the first tifty years after 1: 





40n of the Penn family, and one of the young ladies, 
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and with this march of intellect different sentiments 
were entertained in regard to religious institutions. It 
was commenced asa social community in the midst of 
a wilderness—the hand of improvement made the des- 
ert bloom as the rose, and at that time (1768) was sur- 
rounded by adense population. ‘These circumstances 
connected with incessant persecution—-the turmoil 
and contention into which they were thrown and con- 
stantly kept by some of their envious neighbours, were 
the principal causes of its decline; which continued on 
the wane until within a few years, since which it is re- 
viving and growing in numbers. 

At an early period they establ'shed a printing office, 
one ot the first German presses in the State, (ihe se- 
cond I believe;) which enabled them to distribute tracts 
and hymns, and afterwards to print several large 
works, in which the views of the fuunder are tully ex- 
plained. Many of these books have been lost and de- 
stroyed. In the revolutionary war, just before the bat- 
tle of Germantown, three wagon loads of books, in 
sheets, were seized and taken away for cartridges.— 
They came to the paper mill to get paper, and not 
tinding any there, they pressed the books in sheets. 
We find the following, all original works, viz: Ur- 
steniche und Erfahrungs-volle Hohe Zeugnuess 
Wie man zum Geistlichen Leben und dessen Vole- 
kommenheit gelangen m@ge, &c. &c. 1745, pp. 58 
quarto—And in the same volume. Mystichse und E£r- 
jahrungs-volle Epistlen, &e. &c (containing seventy- 
three Lheosopische Episteln:) 1745 pp. 294 quarto;— 
Das Geseng der einsamen und etlasnanan Turtel 
Taube Nemlich der Christlichen Kirche, &c. &c.— 
Von eimen Frirpsam und nach der stillen Ewigkeit 
wallenden Pilger, &c. 1747 pp. 500 quarto;— Neu ver- 
mehrtes Geseng der cinsamer Turtel Jauble 1762, 
pp. 330 duod. (This is a continuation of the preced- 
ing book and has the initials of each writer to the 
hymns. I have not been able to find but one copy of 
this book and believe it to be the only one extant ;)— 
Erster Theil der, Theosopischen Lectionen, Betreff- 
exde die Schulen des einsamen Lebens 1552 pp. 433 
quarto. Paradisisches Wunderspiel, &c. Sc. 1766 
yp. 472 large quarto, (This is another volume of 
hymns by Beisset, and the brethren ani sisters of the 
society; Four hundred and forty-one were written by 
Beissex; seventy-three by the brethren in the Cloister, 
one of which conta ns 215 verses; one hundred by the 
sisters, one of which contains 250 verses; and one hun- 
sired and twelve by the out door members;—-Delicie 
i“ phratenses, Pars |. Geistliche Reden, 1773, pp. 340 
quarto; (for which a frontispiece was engraved on 
copper, impressions ot which have also been pasted on 
the title pages of many others, and the same is cut in 
wood or type metal, and imprinted in the later works, 
It isa circle of about three inches in diameter, and 
contains an altar in the fore-greund, on which is plac- 
ed a nest of young birds reaching up their little necks, 
with open bil's, and extending their short p‘nions to re- 
ceive a dove returning to them, with an olive branch; 
at the right is an humble cottage, and at a distance on 
the lett is a castle, with mountains in the horizon.— 
On the front of the altar is the following motto: “Non 
omnibus simul;” with this legend round the margin: 
“ Invenit Hirundo nidum Jehova altaria tua;”’ and 
below the altar: “Delicia Ephratanses:”)—Chronicon 
Ephratense, Enhaltend den Lebens-Lauf des ehrwu- 
erdigen Vaters in Christo Friepsam GoTrrecat,  c. 
&e. Zusamen getragen von Br. Lamecn und Agrippa, 
1786, pp. 250 large quarto. 

Mus:c was much cultivated; Betssrr was a first 
rate Musician and composer. In composing sacred 
musie he took his style from the music of nature, and 
the whole comprising several Jarge volumes are found- 
ed on the tones of the lian harp—the singing is 
the AD han harp harmonized. It is very peculiar in 
its style and concorda,and in ite execution. The 
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tones issuing from the choir imitate very soft-instry. 
mental music; conveying a softness and devotion al. 
most superhuman to the auditor. Their music is ger 
in four, six, and eight parts. All the parts save the 
bass are lead and sung demi its by females, the men 
being confined to the bass, which is set in two parts, 
the high and low bass—the latter resembling the deep 
tones of the organ, and the first, in combination a 
one of the temale parts, isan excellent imitation of 
the concert horn. ‘The whole is sung on the falsetto 
voice, the singers scarcely opening their mouths, or 
moving their lips, which throws the voice up to the 
ceiling, which is not high, and the tones, which seem 
to be more than human, at least so far from common 
church singing appear to be entering above, and hov. 
ering over the heads of the assembly. Their singing 
so charmed the Commissioners who were sent to Visit 
the society by the English Government, atter the 
French war, that they requested a copy to be sent to 
the Royal family in England; which was cheerfully 
complied with, and which I understand is still preserv. 
ed in the National Library. Abou' twelve months 
afterwards a box was received of three or four feet 
long, and two or two and an half wide containing a 
presentinreturn. Whatthe present was, is not now cer- 
tainly known—none having seen it but Friepsam and 
Jabez, who was then Prior, and into whose care it 
was consigned. It was buried secretly by him, with 
the advice of Betssen. It is supposed by a hint given 
hy JarBez, that it was images of the king and queen, 
in full costume, or images of the Saviour on the Crose, 
and the Virgin Mary; supposing, as many in thés coun- 
try have erroneously thought that the people of Ephre- 
ta possess many of the Catholic principles and feelings. 
The king, at whose instance they were sent,4vas a 
German, and we may presume that he considered that 
they retained the same views as the monastic institu. 
tions of Europe. They have nearly a thousand pieces 
of music, a piece being composed for every hymn.— 
This music is lost entirely, now, at Ephrata—not the 
music books, but the style of singing: they never at- 
tempt it any more. It is, however, still preserved and 
finely executed, though in a faint degree, at Snowhill, 
near the Antietam creek, in Franklin county, of this 
State, where there is a branch of the society, and 
which is now the principal settlement of the Seventh 
Day Baptists. ‘They greatly outnumber the people at 
Ephrata, and are in a very flourishing condition.— 
There they keep up the institution as originally estab- 
lished at Ephrata, and are growing rapidly. Ther 
singing, which is weak in comparison with the old 
Ephrata choir, and may be likened to the performance 
of an overture by a musical box, with its execution by 
a full orchestra in the opera house, is’so peculiar and 
affecting that when once heard can never be forgotten. 
I heard it once at Ephrata, in my very youhg days, 
when several of the old choir were still living, and the 
Antietam choir had met with them. And some _ 
since sojourned in the neighbourhood of Snowhill dur- 
ing the summer season, where I had a fine opportuni. 
ty of hearing it frequently and judging of its excellence. 
On each returning Friday evening, the commetice- 
ment of the Sabbath, I regularly mounted my hors 
and rode to that place, a distance of three miles, and 
lingered about the grove in front of the building, dur- 
ing the evening exercises, charmed to enchantment. 
It was in my gay days, when the fashion and ambition 
ot the world possessed my whole breast, but there was 
such a sublimity and devotion in their music, that I 
repaited with the greatest punctuality to this place, to 
drink in those mellifluous tones, which transported my 
spirit for the time, to regions of unalloyed bliss—tones 
which I never before nor since heard on earth, though 
I have frequented the English, the French, and thi 
Italian opeia—that is music for the ear—the music 0! 
Beissev is music for the soul—muec that affords more 
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iran natural gratification. It was, always,a delight- 
ful hour to me, enhanced by the situation of the C.ois- 
ter, which is in a lonely vale just beyond the South 
Moun‘ain, During the week I longed for the return of 
that evening, aid on the succeeding mornin» was again 
irresistibly led to take the same ride, (if I did not let 
it be known in the evening that I was on the ground, 
for no sconer !t was discovered, I was invited and kept 
the nightin the Cloister)—to attend morning serv-ce, 
at which time I always entered the 00m, as there was 
then preaching ; but as often as I entered I became 
asharned of myself, for scarcely had these strains of 
celestial melody touched my ear than I was bathed in 
tears—unable to suppress them, they continued 10 cov- 
er my face during the service; nor in spite of my mor- 


tification could I keep away. They were not tears.of 


enitence, for my heart was not subdued to the Lorn, 
ut tears of ecstatic rapture, giving a foretaste of the 
joys of heaven. \ 

I have spoken of Ephrata as it was, not as it is— 
True, old Ephrata still stands—its weather-beaten 
walls, some of which are upwards of an hundred years 
old, and are crumbling to pieces, rendering it more 
interesting from its antiquity. Many traces of the olden 
time remain, but its hfe has departed. There are, 
however, many delightful associations connected with 
its mouldering walls, and like some of the dilapidated 
castles, which are apparently falling to the ground, de- 
seited, and given to the rooks and owls, yet it con- 
tains many habitable and comfortable apartments; and 
there are many who love to linger in its silent rooms, 
and sensibly feel, while meditating upon the vicissitudes 
of this ancient institution, the force ot the sentiment 
of Votney: “Je yous salue ruines solitai:es! Ou: tan- 
dis que votre aspect repousse d’un secret effrui les re- 
gards du vulgaire, mon cceur trouve a vous contem- 
pler le charme des sentimens profonds et dis hautes 
pensees.” ‘I'here is still a sinall band who retain the 
principles, and meet together regularly to worship, on 
the evening and the morning of the Sabbath; but they 
are a flock withoufa shepherd—tbey have the forms 
but not the spirit, nor the zeal of their predecessors.— 
The ancient community have been called “ Zralots.” 
Zeal is, certainly, better than indifference, and enthu- 
sasm better than deadness. Zeal is the life of Chris- 
uanity, and it is an honor to a denomination to be de- 
signated by a title, even if it be in ridicule, which im- 
ports their activity and faithfulness. The people of 
Ephrata now lack that desirable quality for which 
those of old are stigmatized ; for that zeal would be 
an honor to them should they merit it. Ephrata would 
bea paradise, as it was in former days, were the peo- 
ple now here, such zealots as they have descended 
from. They now partake more of the cold Christian- 
uy of the world. It must not, however, be supposed 
that they were ranters or made a noise and display of 
their zeal. It was a quiet, all-absorbing zeal, in which 
the world and all i's vanities were sacrificed to pure 
and constant devotion—they were living and moving 
in this wor'd, performing diligently all the duties that 
devolved upon them here, but their spirits, and all their 
conversation was centered in heaven. Of them, who 
were derided-with the epithet of “Zealots,” Mr. Win- 
CHESTER, speaking of the people of Ephrata, in his Dia. 
‘ogues, says: “L remember the Rev. MorGan Epwarps, 
formerly minister ol the Baptist Church in Philadelphia, 
once said io me: *Gop wiil always have a visible peo- 
ple on earth, and thrse (the Society of Ephrata) are 
us people ut present, above anu other in the world,”— 
Mr. Winchester says further:—“Shey walk in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless, 
doth in public and priva'e. ‘Ihey b:ing up their chil- 

ren, (now speaking ot the married membe's,) in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, no noise, rude- 
bess, shameless mirth, loud laughter, is heard within 
heir doors. The law of kindness is in their mouths ; 











no sourness or moroseness disgrace their religion, 
and whatsoever they believe their Saviour commands 
they practice, without inquiring, or rega:ding what 
others do. ‘They read much; they sing and pray much; 
they are constant attendants upon the worship of Gon; 
their dwelling houses are all houses of prayer.” 

There are several single sisters remaining in the 
Convent, (one of whom has been there furty-six years, 
and another lives in a cottage, solitary life, sxty years,) 
but another government now exists. In former days 
the whole property and income belonged exclusively 
to the single bre:hren and sisters, but now, by a char- 
ter obtained from the State Legislature, at the instance 
of the single members then remaining, the property is 
invested in all the members, single and married.— 
Since then the sisters in the Convent are not support 
ed out of the common stock and their common la- 
bour, but each has house room, which all the married 
members are entitled to, who require it, as well as fire 
wood, flour aud milk, from the society, who still pos 
ses the farm, 140 acres, and a grist mill, and a saw mill, 
and their labour they apply to their own use, or dispose 
of it as they see proper, 


This institution has suffered the fate of similar insti- 
tutions in the old countries, from the mutations of time 
and the natural consequences of the advancement of 
general improvement; and especially trom incessant 
external opposition and persecution with which it had 
to contend. Its indomitable persecutors have been 
removed to the land where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the Society is just escaping from heavy 
embarrassments, which they incuried in defending 
themselves from the agg’essions and impositions ot 
their avaricious neighbours, who kept them in turmoi 
and perplexing contention, for a long series of years. 
It is again looking up, and under the new regulations 
of the present Charter, is increasing in numbers, and it 
is to be hoped, will in usefulness. Had they a shep- 
herd to feed them with the bread ot life, there is 
a good prospect of its becoming a renewed and vigor- 
ous body, but from their repugnance to support a s8a- 
laried minister, they have to wait in patience until the 
Lorp, in his gocd pleasure, raise up one among them- 
selves, 

As early as 1758, there was a branch ofthis Socie- 
ty established at the Bermudian creek,in York county, 
about 15 miles fromthe town of York; some of the 
members of which still remain, though they have been 
without preaching many years. Another was estab- 
lished in 1763, in Bedf.rd county, which still flourish. 
es and many members of the present Society are scat- 
tered through the counties of the interior of the State; 
so that the truth which was leit has not become ex- 
tinct, but is still extending, which is particularly the 
case at Snowhill; and hope is still entertained, that the 
little one may become a thousand, and the small one 
a great nation. 

a 


EFFECTUAL CURE FOR LOVE. 

First open the vein of consideration, next let ont 
the blood of inordinate affections, and make use ot 
the fu lowing directions:—Take one grain ot the 
sense of consideration, two grains of patience, and as 
much prudence, the scum ot former remembrance, 
with the sugar of good behaviour, put it in the botthe 
of the heait, stop it with the earth of indifference. 
‘T'ake a dram eve:y morning fasting, and when you go 
to bedat mght. ‘This properly made up, and well ap- 
plied is one of the best medicines in the world for the 
cure of love. 


N. B. This medicine is to be had no where but at Dr. - 


Reason’s, next door to Mr, Understanding’s in Con- 
tent street, given in the city of Patience. 
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THE SILK WORM'S WILL. 
BY MIS3 H. F. GOULD. 


On a plain rush hurdle asilk worm lay, 
When a proud young princess came that way. 
The haughty child of a human king 
Threw a sidelong glance at the humble thing, 
That took witha silent gratitude ; 
From the mulberry-leaf ‘her simple food— 
And shrunk, half in scorn and half disgust, 
Away from her sister child of dust, 

Declaring she never yet could see 

Why a reptile form like this should be, 

And that she was not made with nerves so firm, 
As calmy to stand by a “crawling worm!” 


With mute forbearance the silk worm took 
The taunting words and the spurning look. 
Alike a stranger to selt and pride, 

She’d no disquiet from aught beside, 

And lived of a meekness and peace possessed. 
Which these debar from the human breast. 
She only wished for the harsh abuse, 

To find some way to become of use 

To the haughty daughter of lordly man, 

And thus did she lay a noble plan, 

To teach her wisdom and make it plain 

That the humble worm was not made in vain; 
A plan so generous, deep and high, 

That to carry it out she must even die! 


“No more,” said she, “ will I drink or eat! 
Ill spin and weave me a winding sheet, 
To wrap me up from the sun’s clear light, 
And hide my form from her wounded sight. 
In secret then till my end draws nigh, 
Y’ll toil for her, and when I die, 
Til leave behind as a farewell boon, 
To the proud young princess, my whole cocoon, 
To be reeled and wove to a shining lace, 
And hung in a veil o’er her scornful face! 
And when she can calmly draw her breath 
Through the very threads that have caused my death; 
When she finds at length, she has nerves so firm 
As to wear the shroud of a crawling worm, 
May she bear in mind, that she walks with pride 
Yn the winding-sheet where the silk worm died !” 


a hs 


DOINGS IN THE METROPOLIS. 


The first of January in Washington, is always a day 
of general gaiety. Hf you have nothing better to do, 
and can compromise with your political antipathies.-. 
‘ou may attend the President’s levee, where you will 
ind an assemblage of all surts of people, who not only 
seem to be amused themselves, but are the subjects of 
amusement to others. 


Harry St. Clair was sitting in his room, at Gadsby’s, 
on a brilliant day, not many weeks since, reading the 
Globe of the morning, which he had casually taken 
up, when a sudden thought, which occurred to him, 
appeared to operate forcivly upon his equanimity. He 
looked hastily at his watch, threw down the adminis- 
tration print, and washed his hands. He then pulled 
the bell-rope with violence, and ordered Aristides to 
calla coach. The command was fulfilled, and the 
next moment St. Clair was drifting along the Avenue. 

“Is Miss Lascelles within ?”’ 

“ Walk into the parlor, if you please, sir.” 

She was sitting on an ottoman, and arranging her 
earls before a broad mirror, which extended tu the 
floor. 

“Ihave the honor to wish Miss Lascelles a happy 
mow-year.” 

“And I have the generosity to wish Mr. St. Clair 
a thousand. You are late. 2 was jugt going without 


SILK-WORM’S WILL-~-DOINGS IN THE METROPOLIS. 


you. I believe that you are noted for your punctua)j. 
ty. 

* Never leas so, than since I have been acquainted 
with Miss Lascelles. But the carriage is at the door. 
Fair lady, by your leave.” 

The Avenue was covered with snow,—the horses 
floundered through it at a tolerable pace. Severa! 
times the carriage came near being overset. The lady 
talked fluently to conceal her terror. At last, they 
caught a near glimspe ot the white-house, which now 
shone trebly-white, bathed as it was in the dazzling 
sunshine of a clear winter morning. They stopped 
in front of the mansion. The steps of the carnage 
were let down, and a minute afterwards, the lady's 
arm was within that of St. Clair; and, passing 
through the vestibule, they entered the oval-room, 
where the President and his high dignitaries were 
assembled. Aiter the customary introductions and 
greetings, the two new visilers moved on towards the 
“ East-room.” What a crowd they here found as. 
sembled. S:. Clair, who sometimes made very bad 
second-hand puns, exclaimed with a sigh on his firse 
entrance, “ Ohe jam satis:” but his fair companion 
was inexorable, and refused to turn back. ‘They kep 
on, and threaded their way through the inotley mul. 
titude, 

“Itis astonishing what a contrast of faces one 
meets with on certain occasions,” said Miss Lacelles. 
“* Who is that individual in whiskers?” 

“ 1 do not know, but shouldn’t be surprised if it were 
Mr. Beardsley.” 

“ And who is that stout gentleman, whose keen 
mobility of vision seems to take in the whole scene 
around us, in the circuit of a glance?” 

“'That is the author of the Hunchback—posterity 
will honor his memory. At present, you perceive, Mr. 
Van Burn is conversing with him.” 

“ And what frightful looking Indian is that, stand. 
ing by the pier-table ?” 

“'That is the famous Wyandot Chief, Wah-hi-ti- 
noh-mah-hi-ki, or the Creeping-panther. He is a 
terrible fellow—the same who killed his six wives. 
because” — 

“ Because what ?? 

“ Have you read the last days of Pompeii? ‘That 
lone was a sweet creature, was she not? Bulwer 
decidedly a man of genius—d> you not think so?” 

“ Yes, ves; but what was his motive for killing his 
six wives?” 

“ This is the first time I ever heard of his doing so 
improper a thing.” 

“A truce to word-catching. ‘The Wyandot—why 
did he kill his six wives ?” 

* Because they did’nt dry his scalps in a manner ‘0 
suit him.” 

“ How atrocious! 
an amateur, upon my head-dress.— 
end of the room.” : 

But J insist upon presenting you to my friend Wab- 
hi-ti-noh-mah-hi-ki. He is courteous and pulite, not 
withstanding h’s little foible, ot being parucular with 
regard to the preparation of his seals.” 

“Vou are quite as bad as he is. 1 will not be in 
troduced to the barbarian.” 

“ How very wilful!” : 

“Harry St. Clair! Who the d—-I is [larry ©. 
Clair ?”—muttered a fierce-looking gentleman, of a2 
elderly appearance, who in evident perturbation, W8# 
pacing the floor or private parlor. 

“He is a very tolerable sort of a man, Mr. Brown, 
whom I have consented to marry.” 

“You con--.sent---O ! ’tis impossible, my dear, that 
you should have been such a fool. St. Clair! ht 
sounds like the assumed name of some swindle. Re- 
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PERIODICAL 


and, and like an adroit fortune-hunter, he has taken 
care to avoid giving an account of himself to me. I 
forbid your seeing him again.” 

“That must be as it shall happen, Mr. Brown. 
What think you of an elopement, one of these moon. 
shiny nights? Mr. Brown, such things have been.” 

“ You will drive me mad! Has the fellow any pro- 
perty ?” s 

*“T cannot say—but believe that, he ‘no revenue 
has save his good spirits, to feed and clothe him.’ 

“Good spirits! Hollands and ‘Tokay, you mean: 
he is then a retail-grocer. ‘That my ward should ever 
he engaged to a man licenced to keep and retail 
spirits! What would yeur poor old father have said, 
Miss Emeline, had he lived to see his fair scion of 
proud and ancient stock, ally herself to an adventurer, 
to—the Lord knows whom!” 

“You pay but a sorry compliment to my penetra- 
tion, Mr. Brown. But here comes the gentleman, 
himself. Mr. St. Clair, Mr Brown; Mr. Brown, Mr. 
St. Clair. You are silent, both. Well, I will leave you 
to yourselves, and then you may find your tongues. 
Adieu! St. Clair, be civil to the old gentleman.” 

“Now, sir, I aim the guardian of that young lady. 
Permit me to inquire how much capital you are in 
need of, to extend your busizess in the grocery line? 
{ will advance yousany reasonable sum—but do not 
think of aspiring to the hand of my ward.” 

“Old fellow, I brought no cow-skin with me, and 
if { had, my respect for your g:ey hairs would proba- 
bly prevent my using it, as you deserve. ‘Touching 
Miss Lascelles—I could not find it in my heart to de- 
stroy wher peace, by resigning my pretensions to her 
favor. 

“Conceited pup—” 

u S r HF 

“Know, young man, that if Miss Lacelles marries 
without my consent, her whole fortune gues to a 
younger sister.” 

“ How much is her fortune, sir ?” 

“A good hundred thousand, in the six per cents.” 

“Give it to her sister, and I will throw in as much 
en as a new-year’s present.— Who are you looking 
al: 

“*T'is n’t possible---that—you—are serious—in what 
you say !”? 

Mr. Brown, I am about negotiating with Mr. Polk 
-you know Polk---for the purchase of the govern. 
ment stock in the U. States bank. Good speculation 
~eh? [shall want your advice, Brown---handsome 
commission-.-agency, and all that sort of things! “But 
you are dumb,’ 

“Mr. St. Clair, if I had a dozen wards---dam’me ! 
but you should be welcome to them all.”’ 

* : ea * a. 


% * 


Yesterday, I received a card, with the following in- 
scription: “ Mr.and Mrs, St. Clair, at home, ‘Tuesday 
and Wednesday."—N. E. Mag. 


oo 


DiscuarGinc aA Peisoner.—The late Judge Dooly, 
ot Georgia, was remarkable for his wit, as well as for 
other talents. At one place where he attended court, he 
was not well pleased with his entertainment at the 
tavern, On the first day of the court, a hog, under 
name of a pig, had been cooked hole and laid on the 
table. No person atiacked it. It was brought the 
next day, and the next, and treated with the same re- 
Sect; and it was on the table on the day on whch 
the court adjourned. As the party finished their din- 
ner, Judge Dooly rose from the table, and in a solemn 
manner add essed the clerk: “ Mr. Clerk,” said he, 
‘dismiss that hog upon his recognisance until the first 
day of the next court. Hehas attended so faithfu!ly 
during the present term, that I don’t think it will be 
necessary to take any security.” 
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PRIZE ESSAY. 
PERIODICAL PARTONAGE. 


BY GEORGE W. LIGHT. 


1 have this moment received a: two dollar note for # 
years’ subscription to one of my periodicals—the first 
subscription money I have for a little age, of no small 
amount which as truly belonged to me some six years 
ago, more or less, as ever a note of Mr. Biddle’s did 
to our worthy President. ‘Therefore I am ina little 
better mood for writing this sermon than I thought of 
being when I sat down. 

A larze number ot the patrons of the periodical lite- 
rature of this country are among the best men of the 
community, I mean, too, PERIODICALLY speaking— 
notwithstanding a laxity in cancelling subscription ac- 
counts is one of the great besetting sins of the land. 
They pay.—They are none of your men that sub- 
scribe to PATRONIZE merely—- and therefore either are 
dumtounded or run mad at your want of gratitude in 
sending a bill fora work they simply wished to see 
flourish,and on that account alone were willing to 
lend the influence of their names too.---They don’t 
need to have it proved to them that a printer is a man 
ot flesh and bones like themselves---though that’s not 
always the case---and is sustained, whenever he hap- 
pens to be sustained, by the same system of suste- 
nance with all other men; nor that a man is likely to run 
into bankruptey when hardly any pays him for working 
at the press, than an individual, most of whose debtors 
proves to be bad pay in any other departments of busi- 
ne s3.-W hen they buy a journal of a man; receive it, read 
it, have their happiness increased and are made more in- 
te!ligent and better by it---they think it the part of aman 
to let it be seen that they have some understanding ot 
the means by which an editor as well as any body else 
is obliged to live, without which a man can no better 
write for their edification than he can perform the 
labor that promotes theirownemolument. ‘They pay, 
too, in season. They don’t wait till the printer is dead, 
or is obliged to get away to get rid of the constable-.- 
or till he has used np more paper than the amount of 
subscription, in writing polite, imploring’and perhaps 
to them insulting duns. ‘They learn the terms, buy 
their intellectzal goods, and then like any other gen- 
tleman hand over the cash. These men---as the facts 
above stated abundantly prove---are no less distin- 
guished by their intelligence and right appreciation ot 
the importance of the periodical press,than by the 
honor and general uprightness, even in those minor 
concerns of life where self interest or reputation is 
ever so little at stake. By these men, and by them 
alone---and it is no mean encomium upon their charac- 
ters---is the periodical press of the country supported 
as wellasit is. All other self named patrons, not only 
obstruct the operation of this great intellectual engine 
of the age, but are the occasion of embarrassment and 
blasted prospects among an intelligent and industrious 
class of men, which, if shown, their view would make 
men of more moral purity than:themselves even trem- 
ble 10 contemplate. 

But I may be considered a little too severe, without 
some qualification, upon a certain class of the com- 
muni'y which needs to be noticed apart trom others ot 
the non-paying or pay-any-time-subscribers to periodi- 
cals. This is a class of men who Have honor and 
moral principle, and who exhibit them in most of the 
relations of life—but who nevertheless are so influ. 
enced by the too general opinion of an editor’s breath- 
ing through the usual preliminary means, that they 
care little about g:ving him his due in time to keep 
him out of limbo, and are indifferent atleast whether 
he hears from them at all, except by way of ciamor- 
ous communications because the paper doesn't come. 
These mean no great harm. They would dislike as 
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much to see a poor fellow of an editor starving to 


death as any body else. But a five dollar bill— 
what’s that? asum like this will make no great dif- 
ference, sent one time or another, or not atall. Let 
him wait my convenience ! Individuals of this stamp, 
prove the greatest enemies to many a printer’s success, 
He confides in the general reputation—lays out his 
plans with reference to it—and goes on in the execu- 
tion of them with as litle fear of famine before his | 
eyes as any good citizen who is willing to work hard 
and maintain a good conscience. I need not detail 
the whole story: At the end of the year he has re- 
ceived about half the amount of hisexpenses. About 
double what he owes is due him, half a dollar on each 
subscription besides ; which he may whistle for with 
the principal amount, because not paid within the year. 
No paper perhaps, is tu stop till arrearages are paid 
up; though a few moons pass before it Has to stop, 
from the fact that the type founder, paper maker, et 
cetera, are too wise to support the establishment a 
great while for the public merely to susscrize. In 
some three years he receives possibly a quarter part 
due him :—and if he isn’t in jail, poor fellow, it is be- 
cause he was not fool enough to continue to work for 
nothing and find himself; and has sought some less 
speculativeemployment. I hazard nothing in saying 
that a large number of respectable citizens are every 
year driven towards bankruptcy in this country, mainly 
through individuals counted good men in all other re- 
spects, not paying promptly, or at all, their subscrip- 
tions to periodicals: ‘The misery, and vice it may be, 
created annually by this, which should seriously be 
considered one of our crying national sins, can hardly 
be calculated. Does not this subject demand the se- 
rious consideration of the people of America? In 
the way which has been described, are our literature, 
science and arts suffered to languish. Able and sensi- 
ble men are constantly either going out or keeping 
out of such, in the general, i ccckensnnned employ- 
ment. 

As regards that class of subscribers who never MEAN 
10 pay for a periodical, I shall say but little about 
them. Every publisher at the present day is as much 
to blame for opening an account with a man whom 
he nor his agents knows any thing about as the man 
who trusts him for any other article of trade. There 
must be a reform in the pecuniary system upon which 
most periodicals are conducted as well as among their 
subscribers. 

Ot another rather numerous class of patrons to pe- 

niodicals—namely, the ladies—I will say a word.— 
tespecting them—and I need not say they are the 
last individuals that should be insulted by flattery—I 
have the pleasurse of being able to testify favorably. 
They belong, so far as my knowledge extends, as a 
body—I mean those who are intelligent enough to 
want a periodical—to the class first alluded to—who 
ray sufhcient : proof to a printer, bachelor or no 
bachelor with no matrimonial arguments that they are 
the best gift of heaven, whether first or last in the 
order of creation—a matter he cares but little about 
it he finds them enrolled on his list of patrons. The 
excellent conductor of the Ladies’ Magazine can tell 
me if lam mistaken on this point. 

It is not necessary to discuss at large in this essay 
the general subject of the press. Every body feels its 
influence and acknowledges its importance. Espe- 
cially in the forms of the periodicals of the day, it must 
be considered as the must powerful engine of this 
broad republic for the promotion of good or evil.— 
Take it from the land—imperfect and ill supported as 
it is-—and you blot out the great intellectual sun of the 
nation. ‘lhrough the reviews, the magazines and the 
newspapers of the day, it collects the scattered beams 
ot knowledge from the farthest regions of religion and 
philosophy, aud spreads them far and wide over the 
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hills and valleys of the land, enlightening, ennoblmg 
: ~ ee 

and gladdening all—even the most humble of our cit). 

zens; who come within the pale of its influence. 

Yet it is with poor grace that the people of this 
country boast of the treedom of the press, while jt 
meets with such comparatively meagre support from 
the majority of its votaries. The future cultivation 
and elevation of our literature, and science ; ar's and 

olitics, must depend upen the popular portion of man. 
nde people. Let a pure and exalted standard 
of the press in the periodical form be encouraged by 
them, ard call forth their united support, and such a 
standard will stand as long as the banner of freedom 
shall wave above the mountain tops and over the blue 
rivers of the land of our fathers. 

And why should not the press call forth this en. 
couragement and this support? Is it not the most in. 
fluential and powerful agent among mankind! Is * 
not far more extensively so in the periodical than in 
any other form of itsaction ? Does not this country 
present at least as ample and important a field fox its 
Operations as any nation on the globe? ‘Then why 
should it not—as it does in some other countries so 
far as its freedom is allowed—call forth and embod, 
talents and opinions of the best and ablest men of eur 
republic. 

The press—the medium through which the religion, 
the liberty, the honor, the happiness of the nation is 
secured and preserved—unworthy of support? Allow 
to every department of Jife its due weight ot import- 
ance; but let not the glory of the land, the ouly safe- 

uard for the people the only hope of the world call 
orth the disrespect and the ingratitude of those who 
are enlightened and warmed and invigorated by its 
heaven-like agency. ‘The light of the press is like the 
light of the sun. Tis voice is like the sound of many 
waters. Its results are like the rising into exis‘ence 01 
a new creation.—Boston Pearl. 
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To horse,—to horse,—the bugles call, 
And sadly sweils the mournful strain, 
That warns us to the burial 
Of one who ne’er shall mount again. 
His course is run,—his fame is won,— 
For well he reined as free a steed 
As ever bore to daring deed, 
When charging hosts came spurring on. 


His course is run,—his battles done,— 
He died as aye he wished to die,— 
The well-fought field was fairly won, 
And Victory pealed her clarion nigh ; 
Nor on his lip of beautious pride, 
When high in hope, he rode among 
The brave, the noble, and the young, 
Wreathed such a smile as when he died. 


Stern eyes became, as woman’s, weak, 
Nor scorned to soil the clustering gola, 
That floated o’er his marble cheek 
With tears that would not be ontrolled | 
For though none bolder struck with brand 
W hen boiling veins were up and wild, 
Yet never even the gentlest child 
Had kinder heart or freer hand. 


To horse,—to horse,--no more I weep; 
His high career was run full fast, 
And so on battle field I’d sleep 
My last long sleep of death at last. 
No more L weep,—but faraway 
Are deep blue eyes to weep in vain,— 
Fair lips not seent smile agiin,-- 
And hearts wail to this bitter day. 
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THINK OF TO-MORROW. 





AN IRISH SKETCH. 





“Think of to-morrow !’—that is what no Irish 
neasant ever did yet, with a view of providing for it; 
at least no one { have had an opportunity of being ac- 
quainted with. He will think of any thing—ot every 
thing; but that. ‘There is Larry Moore, for example ; 
who that has ever visited my own pastoral village ot 
Bannow, is unacquainted with Larry, the Bannow boat 
nan; the invaluable Larry ; who, tipsy or sober, asleep 
or awake, rows his boat with undeviating power and 
precision? He,alas! is a strong proof of the truth of 
my observation. Sook at him on a fine sunny day in 
June. ‘The cliffs that skirt the shore where his boat 
13 moored are crowned with wild furz; while, here and 
there, a tuft of white or yellow broom sprouting a 
little above the bluish green of its prickly neighbour, 
waves its blossoms, and flings its fragrance to the pass- 
ing breeze. Down to the very edge of the rippling 
waves is almost one unbroken bed of purple thyme, 
viowing and beautiful; and there Larry’s goat, with 
her two sportive kids—sly, cunning rogues !—fine 
rich pasture—now aibbling the brocm blossoms, now 
sporting amid the furz, and making the scenery re- 
echo with their musical bleating. ‘The little island op- 
posite, Larry considers his own particular property ; 
not that a single sod of its bright greenery belongs to 
him—but to use his own words—" sure it’s all one as 
my own—don’t I see it—don’t I walk upon it—and 
the very water that it’s set in is my own; for sorra’a 
one can put foot on it widout me and the coble,* that 
have been hand and glove as good as forty years.” But 
look, I pray you, upon Larry: there he lies, stretched 
in the suu-light, at full length, on the firm sand, likea 
man-porpoise—sometimes on his back—then slowly 
turning on his side—but his most usual attitude 
ig a sort ot reclining position against that flat grey 
stone—just at high water mark: he selecis it as 
his constant resting-place, because (again to use his 
own words) “the tide, bad cess to it, was apt to come 
fast in upon a body, and there was a dale of throuble 
it moving; but even if one chanced to fall asleep, 
sorra’ a morsel of harm the salt water could do you 
0 the grey stone, where a living mer-woman sat 
every new-year’s night combing her black hair, and 
making beautiful music to the wild wald waves,— 
who, consequently, trated her sate wid respect—Why 
not?” There, then, is Larry—his chest leaning on 
he mermaid’s stone, as we call it—his long bare legs 
airetched out behind kicking oceasionally, asa gad-fly 
ur merry-lopper skips about what he naturally con- 
siders lawtul prey :—his lower garments have evidently 
oace been trowsers—blue trowsers; but as Larry, 
when in motion, is amphibious, they have experienced 
'he decaying eflects of salt water, and now only de- 
scended to the knee, where they terminate in unequal 
tringes. Indeed his frieze jacket isno great things, being 
much rubbed at the elbows—and no wonder; for Larry 
when awake is ever employed, either in pelting the 
“a-gulls, (who, to confess the truth, treat him with 
very little respect,) rowing his boat, or watching the 
"icles which the large and small pebbles he throws in 
lorm on the surface of the calm waters—and as Lar- 
'¥, of course, resis his arm, while he performs the 
‘oovenamed exploits—the sleeves must wear, for 
‘neze isnot “imperishable stuff.” His hat isa natu- 
‘a! curtosity—composed of sun-burnt straw, banded 
»y @ nusshapen sea-ribbon, and garnished by “ delisk,” 
‘ed and green-—his eutty pipe, stuck through a slit in 
‘ne brim, which bends it directly over the left eye, and 
seeps it “quite handy widout ony throuble.” His 
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bushy reddish hair persists in obstinately pushing ita 
way out of every hole in his extraordinary hat, or 
cluste:s strangely over his Herculean shoulders—and 
a low furrowed brow, very unpromising in the eye of 
a phrenologist:—in truth, Larry has somewhat of a 
dogged expression of countenance, which is relieved, 
at times, by the humorous twinkling of his little grey 
eyes—pretty much in the manner that a star or two 
illume the dreary blank of a cloudy November night. 
‘The most conspicuous part of his attire, however, ts 
an undressed, wide leather belt, that passes over one 
shoulder, and then under another strap of the same 


material that encircles his waist : from this depends a. 


rough wooden case, containing his whiskey bottle; a 
long, narrow knife; pieces of rope of various length 
and thickness; and a pouch which contains the me- 
ney he earns in his “ vocation.” 

“Good morrow, Larry !’— 

“Goed morrow kindly, my lady! may be ye ‘re 
going across?” 

“No, thank ye, Larry—but there isa silver sixpence 
for good luck.” 

“Ough! God’s blessing be about ye. I said so to 
my woman this morning, and she bothered the sowl 
out o’ me for money, as it I could make myself into 
silver, let alone brass :—asy, says I, what throuble ye 
takes; sure we had a good dinner yesterday; and 
more by tokens the grawls were so plased wid the 
mate, the craturs! sorra’ a morsel o”’ pratee they’d put 
into their mouths;—and we’ll have as good a one 
to-day.” 

“'The ferry is absolutely filled with fish, Larry—ii 
you would only take the trouble to catch it?” 

“Is it fish! Ough! sorra’ fancy I have for fasting- 
mate—besides it’s mighty watry, and adale of throuble 
to catch. A grate baste of a cod lept into my boat 
yesterday, and I lying just here, and the boat close 
up; I thought it would ha’ sted asy while | hollooed 
to Tom, who was near breaking his neck after the 


samphire for the quality, the comeral !—but my jewil! 


it was whip and away wid it all in a minit—back to 
the water—Small loss.” 

“ But, Larry, it would have made an excellent din- 
ner.” 

“Sure I’m after telling yer ladyship that we had a 
rale mate dinner by good luck yesterday.” 

* But to-day, by your own confession, you had no- 
thing.” 

“Sure you’ve just given me sixpence,” 

“ But suppose I had not?” 

“ Where’s the good of thinking that now ?” 

* Oh, Larry, I’m afraid you never think of tv-mor- 
row.” 

*“ There’s not a man in the whole parish of Bannow 
thinks more of it nor I do,” responded Larry, raising 
himself up; “ and to prove it to ye, madam dear, we’! 
have a wet night—I see the sign of it for all the sun’s 
so bright—both in the air and the water.” 

“Then Larry, take my advice, go home, and mend 
the great hole that is in the thatch of your cabin.” 

“Is it the hole? where’s the good of loosing time 
about it now, when the weather’s so fine ?” 

“ But when the rain comes?” 

“Tord bless ye, my lady, sure I can’t hinder the 
rain'—and sure u’s fitter tor me to stand under the 
roof in a dry spot, than to go out in the teams to stop 
up a taste of ahole. Sorra’ a drop comes through in 
dry weather.” 

“Larry, you truly need not waste so much time; it 
is ten chances to one if you geta single tare to-day— 
and here you stay doing nothing, Yoo might use- 
fully emp'oy yourself by a little foresight.” 

* Would ye have me desert my trust. Sure I must 
mind the boat. But God bless ye, ma’am darlint, 
don't be so hard intirely upon me; for I get a dale o’ 
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blame I don’t by.no manner of means desarve. My 
wile turns at me as wicked as a weazel, because I 

ave my consent to our Nancy’s marrying Matty 
eset and she says they were bad to come together 
on account that they hadn’t enough to pay the priest ; 
and the upshot of the matter is, that the girl anda 
grand-child is come back upon us; and the husband is 
ofl—God knows where.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that, Larry, but your son 
James, by this time, must be able to assist you.” 

“There it is again, my lady ! James was never very 
bright, and his mother was always at him, plauging 
his life out to go to Mr. Ben’s school, and saying a 
dale about the time to come; but I d:dn’t care to bo- 
ther the cratur—and I’m sorry to say he’s turned out 
rather obstinate, and even the priest says it’s becase I 
never think of to-morrow.” 

“T am glad to find the priest is of my opinion ; but 
tell me have you fatted the pig Mr. Herriott gave you?” 

“Oh! my bitter curse (axing your pardon, my lady) 
be upon all pigs in and out of Ireland—that pig has 
been the ruin of me,—it has such a taste for ateing 
young ducks as never was in the world; and I always 
tethers him by the leg when I’m going out: but he’s 
so cute now, he cuts the tether.” 

““Why not contine him in a stye—you are close to 
the quarry, and could build one in half an hour?” 

“Ts ita stye for the likes of him!—cock him up 
with a stye! Och musha ! musha, the tether keeps him 
asy for the day!” 

“But not for the morrow, Larry.” 

“ Now, ye’r at me again—you that alwaysstood my 
friend. Meal-a-murder, if there isn’t Rashligh Jones 
making signs for the buat! Oh, ye’rin a hurry are 
ye ?—well ye must wait till ye’re hurry is over—I’m 
not going to hurry myself wid whiskey in my bottle, 
and sixpence in my pocket, for priest or minister.” 

“ But the more you can earn the better, Larry.” 

“Sure Pve enough for to-day.”— 

“ But not for to-morrow, Larry.”— 


“ True for ye, ma’am dear—though people takes a 
dale o’ trouble, I’m thinking, when they’ve full and 
plenty at the same time ; and I don’t like bothering 
about it then—and it'll be all the same in a hundred 
peor Sure I see ye plain enough, Master Rash- 
eizh. God help me—I broke the oar yesterday—and 
never thought to get it mended: and my head’s splitting 
open with the pain—I took a drop too much last 
night, and that makes me fit fur nothing ¥~ 

“On the morrow, Larry.”. 


“Faith! ma’am dear, you’re too bad. Oh dear! If 
I'd had sense to set the lobster pots last night, what a 
power I'd h’a caught: they’re dancing the bays mer- 
rily a there, the cowardly blackguards—but I did 
think —— 

“Of the morrow, Larry !’ 

“Oh, then, let me alone, lady dear; What will I 
do wid the oar? Jim Connor gave me a beautitui 
piece of strong rope yesterday, but I didn’t want it— 
and—I believe one of the childre got hold of it—I 
didn’t think “ 

“OF the morrow, Larry !” 


“ By dad I have it!-—I can poke the coble on with 
this ould pitch-fork ; there’s not much good in it; but 
never heed—it’s the master’s ; and he’s too mueh of a 
jontleman to mind trifles; though I’m thinking times 
an’t as good wid him now as they used to be; for 
Barney Clarey tould Nelly Parnell, who tould Tom 
Lavery~-who tould it out forenent me and a dale 
more enter: men who were taking a drop 0’ comfort 
at St. Patrick’s—as how they bott'e the whiskey and 
salt the mate at the b'g house; and if that is’nt a bad 
sign, I don’t know what is—though we may thank 
the English housekeeper for it, ’'m thinking—wid her 
beaver bonnet and her yellow silk ehaw!l, that my wife 
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(who knows thediffer) says, -atter all, is only calico. 
cot'on.” 


“What do you mean by bottling the whiskey and 
salting the meat, Larry ?” 


**Now don’t be coming over us after that fashion- 
may be ye don’t know, indeed? Sure the right way. 
my lady, isto have the whiskey upon draught; and 
then it’s so refreshing of a hot summer’s day to take 
a good hearty swig; and in win'er-~by the powers! 
Ma’am honey —let me just take the liberty of advising 
you never to desart the whiskey ; ill always keep the 
could out of y’er heart, and the trouble from y’er eye. 
Sure the clergy take to it—and the lawyers take to it, 
far before new milk ;—and his holiness the Pope— 
God bless him--to say nothing of the king—drinks 
nothing but In:.ishown—which to my taste, hasn't 
half the fire of the real Potteen. It’s next to a deadly 
sin to bottle whiskey in a jontleman’s house :—and as 
to salting mate! sure the ancient Irish fashion—the 
fashion of the good ould times, is just to kill the basie, 
and thin hang it by the legs in a convanient place; 
and to be sure every one can take a part of what they 
like best.” 


“ But do you know that the English think of ty 
morrow, Larry?” 

“ Ay, the tame negres’ that’s the way they get rich, 
and sniff at the wor:d, my jewil; and they no oulder 
in itthan Henry the Second; for sure if there had 
been English before his time, it’s long sorry they'd 
ha’ been to let Ireland alone.” 

** Do you think so indeed, Larry ?” 

“T’ll prove it to ye, my lady, if ye’il jist wait till I 
bring over that impatient chap, Rashleigh Jones, 
who’s ever running after the day, as if he hadn't a bi 
to eat: there, d’ye see him? he’s dancing mad—he 
may just as well take itasy. ‘It’s such as him give 
people the feaver. There’s that divil of a goat grin- 
ning at me; sorra’a drop of milk can we get trom 
her, for she won’t stand quiet for a body to catch her; 
and my wife’s not able, and I’m not willing, to go ca- 
pering over the cliffs, Never mind! sure whiskey 1s 
better nor milk.” 


At last Larry and his boat are off, by the assistance 
of the pitch-fork, and most certainly he does not hur- 
ry himself; but where is Rashleigh going to? As! 
live! hehas got into Mr. Do:kin’s pleasure boat, that 
has just turned the corner of the island, and will be at 
this side before Larry gets to the other. Lary wil 
not easily pardon this encroachment; not because ot 
the money, but becanse of his privilege. I have heard 
it rumoured that if Larry docs not become more 2c 
tive he will lose his situation ; but I cannot believe it; 
he is, when fairly on the water the most careiul boat. 
men in the county ;and permit me to mention, in sot 
voce, (1 would not have it repeated for the world) tha: 
his master could not possibly dismiss him on the 
charge of heedlessness, because he hirmself once al 
sessed unincumbered property by field and flood,— 
wooded hills, verdant vales, and pure-gushing rivers. 
hose fair heritages are, however, unfortunately pas 
sing into the hands of other proprietors: and the hair 
of the generous good-natured landlord has become 
white, and sorrow has furrowed his brow, long belore 
sixty summers have glowed upon his heed. His chit. 
dren, too, do not hold that station in society 10 whica 
their birth entitles theiw; and latterly he has not 
been so often on the grand-jury, nor at the members 
dinners. ‘The poor love him as well as ever: but the 
rich have neglected, in a great degree, his always hos- 
pitable board. Rats, it is said, desert a falling house: 
have nobles then, the same propensity? Be it as it 
may, the parish priest told me, in confidence, that 
the change originated in our excellent friend’s never 
thinking of to-morrow.—-Friendship’s Offering. 
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THE BEAR OF CARNIOLA. 
BY T. K. HERVEY, E:Q. 


(From “ The Forget Me Not,” for 1835.] 


The incidents of the following tale, romantic as they 
may appe:r, are attested by the chroniclers of the country. 
and verified by the existing monument of the times in 
which they are laid. ree 

One evening. in winter, the Emperor Maximilivn was 
seated at table, surrounded by the principal lords of the 
court. The night was far advanced, and many a brim- 
ming goblet had given birth to many a lively sally. One 
by one had been toasted the noted beguties of the day, 
each toast being seasoned with the scaudal of the times, 
and each aneccote heightening the hilarity of the guests.— 
The Empress herself, it was said, had ‘aot been spared ,so 
much boldness had the generous wine of Hungary given 
to the drinkers, and tolerance to the monarch. Carelessly 
reclining is hie chair, lined with embroidered skins, one 
hand of the prince played with the fair ringlets of a page, 
who stood ‘by his side, whilst he listened with a smile to 
the story of i beautiful Baroness of Ebersdorff. A sudden 
noise arose at the door of the chamber. The two men-at- 
arms who guarded the entrance reeled, as if flung aside by 
a powerful effort ; und a knight of lofty stature, wearing 
over his hauberk a huge bear-skin, strode boldly up the 
hall, and paused within three steps of the Emperor. 

* Who is this insolent intruder.” cried the enraged 
monarch, * who dares thus to penetrate into my presence, 
anc beat down my guards ?—Does he know before whom 
he stands ?” . 

He does,” replied the stranger. bluntly. “ You are the 
Emperor ; and if it be my duty to obey your commands as 
supreme head of the empire.*and to serve you in your 
wars, it is yours to do me justice when I needit. And 
can] find for my demand a time more fitting than when 
you are embarrassed by no business, by no cares. and en- 
gaged in no more pressing occupation than that of drinking 
and taking your pleasure ?” 

Maximiian darted around the assembly glances flash- 
ing with astonishment and anger. “ Will none of you,” 
he cried, “ tell me who is this strange petitioner ; who ap- 
peas here as if he had fallen from the sky, and speaks as 

aughtily—God pardon me !—as if he were an elector of 
the Holy Empire?” 

An aged knight, who, in spite of copious libations still 
retained some presence of mind, at length broke silence. 
* Sire,” said he, “ if the somewhat savage dress which 
distinguishes this bold knight did not of itself :dentily 
him, his bearing and his language would proclaim him to 
be the noble Herrmann, Lord of L.ueg, commonly called 
the Bear of Carniola.” 

“I begin to understand,” said the Emperor; ‘ the Bear 
has quitted his forests, allured by the scent of our Impe- 
rial kitchen. Lord of Lueg, your little castle is far from 
Vienna; what pressing motive has driven you to this 
iourney ?—Is it hunger or cold?—Or have a few robbers 
taken your domain by assuult, and have you come to 
apply for some dozen of our men to aid you In reconquer- 
ing your heritage ?” 

‘In my castle,” rep ied the indignant Herrmann, “ we 
suffer neither from hunger nor from cold. It it should 
please your majesty to honour it with a visit, I take upon 
myselfto feast you and your retinue with fresh meats, 
green Vegetab'es, and juicy fruits, in that rigorous season 
when, as I here perceive, your majesty’s table is covered 
®n'y with confectionary and dried fruits, As for an at- 
tack On my castie by a few robbers, so far from needing 
your majesty’s aid in such a peril, 1 should not be afraid 
lo undertake its defence against your majesty’s self, in 
case you should take it into your Siad to besiege it with 
your entire army.” 

long and unanimous burst of laughter replied to this 
declaration of the knight’s. Maximilian himself. in spite 
of his efforts, was compelled to join in the general merri- 
ment. Herrmann’s eyes flushed fire upon the assembly ; 
and when they fell upon the Emperor it was evident that 
respcet for his authority alone restrained the utterance of 
‘8 indignation. The monarch at length perceived that 
the dignity of his rank was suffering from this scene, and 
'¢ assumed a tone more befitting himself, as he again ad- 
dressed the knight. 
‘High rr puissant Lord of Lueg,” he said, “ who 


md 


possess such mighty riches. and a fortress of such 
strength, what cak you have to ask at hands weak as 
ours °” 

“T have said it, sire—Justice !—justice on one of your 
vassals, who has de: ply wronged me !” 

The Emperor frowned. “ Justice.” he murmured ; 
“that eternal word, justice, is ever in all their mouths.— 
One would think, to | ear them, that a sovereign once 
seated on the throne of the Cessrs had no future occupa- 
tion save that of listening to complaints. Herrmann ! 
could not you, after the practice of so many of your class, 
do yourself justice ?—and, if not. think you that you have 
chosen a place and an hour the most fitting to put the wis- 
dom cf our judgment to the proof ?” 


“ The rank of the offender,” gravely replied the knight. 
“did not p:rmit me to ta-e justice into my own hands, 
until I had first tried the effect of an appeal to your so- 
vereign decision. As for the time and place which I have 
chosen, they seera to me fitting, since your majesty can 
at once hear the parties, and form your opinion, my adver- 
sary being now in your presence.” 

* Here!” cried the Emperor; “ your foe here !—who, 
then, is he ?” 

* Behold him ?” cried Hermann, pointing to the nob}e 
who sat on the monarch’s right hand ; * I demand justice 
against the grand marshal, the Count Pappenheim !” 

“ Pappenheim,” exclaimed the Emperor, * thou hearest ! 
What dealings can there be between the Bear of Carnie}: 
and thee ?—How hast thou wronged him?” 


The grand marshal according to his custom, was the 
least sober of the company. He had arrived at that mid- 
dle state, between sleeping and walking, in which it 1 
alike fatiguing to hear, to speak, or think. At hismaster's 
question, however, he raised his eyes heavily, gazed 
stupidly on Herrmann fora moment, then let them fal! 
again, and replied, in a voice broken by hiccough, ** | 
— saw the man in my life—I have no deal ngs with 
him. 

* More than you think, Count Pappenheim,” said Herr- 
mann. “It may be that you know me not; but you have 
not forgoiten the young girl whom you carried off last 
summer from the monastery of Inspruck, and foully 
abandoned at Salzbu g.” 

* A young girl carried off! Is this true Pappenheim °" 
said the Emperor mildly to his favourite. “* By my faith 
another of thy wild tricks this! Wilt thou be. for ever in- 
corrigible ?” 

The grand marshal made a prodigious effort at atten- 
tion, and sought from amid the chaos which the wine had 
produced in his brain to muster a few recoilections. At 
length he appeared to have succeeded, for he made an at- 
tempt at a smile. and murinured, in an under-voice, ** At 
Salzburg ! Oh, Ida! the charming girl !—Ay, by my faith, 
she was handsome !” 

* That Ida,” cried Herrmann, in a voice which sounded 
as if it issued from atomb—‘“that Ida whom her beauty 
has plunged into the ruin which you prepared for ber-—that 
Ida was my own bloed—my only child—the Jast scion o| 
the house of Lueg !” 

At these words, a deep silence fell upon the assembly, 
and its gaiety went out, as bya sudden chill. The face of 
the Emperor became grave, and his voice was solemn and 
kind when he again spoke to Hermann. 

“ Knight of Lueg,” he said. “ the charge which you pre- 
fer against our grand marshal isa heavy one. This mat- 
ter shall be investigated with scrupulous care: but, at this 
moment, Pappenheim is, as you see, in no condition te 
reply. Ketura to-morrow, and we will tuke counsel on the 
means of healing this grievous wound.” 

** And how, then, does your majesty imagine that a quar- 
rel like this can be reconciled?” vehemently asked the 
knight of Carniola. 

* Only by proportioning the reparation to the greatness 
of the ou'rage. and to the rank und fortune of the offen- 
der,” replied the Emperor. 

"One only reparation is possible!” vociferated Herr 
mann, in a voice hoarse from the concentration of many 
feelings. ‘“ And. oh! that [ should be driven to receive 
that from a man degraded by debauch, like him whom } 
now see before me! But honour sways all other feelings. 
Your majesty has heard from that drunkard’s mouth the 
avowal of his crime and the proof of my wrong. ‘There 
needs no counsel, and can be no delay. Here on thie 





spot, and at this moment, your majesty will order the 
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Count Pappenheim to espouse my daughter, whom he has 
seduced and dishonoured.” ; ’ 

There was a moment’s silence, during which the guests 
whispered with each other. ‘The grand marshal gazed by 
turns on the Emperor and the knight, and seemed sudden- 
ly tocomprehend what was passing: for, bursting intoa 
dragken laugh, he exclaimed, *‘ {!—1 marry Ida!—Ha! 
la. 

The Emperor darted on him an indignant look, and for 
an instant seemed uncertain how to act. At length he 
turned towards the knight, with that air of princely dig- 
nity which he could assume upon occasion, and thus ad- 
dressed him : “ Lord of Lueg—were it even fully demon- 
strated that your complaint is well-founded—that all the 
blame is on the side of the grand marshal alone—that 
your daughter is, in truth, the victim of seduction, carried 
on by artifice and crowned by perfidy—and were I—over- 
iooking all the difficulties which stand in the way of this 
unequal union—to employ all my authority in compelling 
him to contract it—he could not obey me. Pappenheim zs 
married.” 

As he spoke, a sudden and deacly paleness overspread 
the face of Herrmann of Lueg, and his teeth chattered as 
with mortal cold. A violent spasm shook his whole 
frame; and a sort of growl struggled from his throat, 
which made the assembly shudder. Even the intoxication 
of Pappenheim seemed to vanish before the savage aspect 
of his furious accuser. He half rose from his seat, and 
gazed on his foe with a livid lip and a quailing eye. Ata 
sign from the Emperor, two of the guards had placed 
themselves by the side of Herrmann, who struggled fear- 
fully with the feelings that fur many seconds were his un- 
controiled masters At length, and after terrible efforts. 
he succeeded in regaining articulation; and his voice bro- 
ken, and interrupted at first by the strong contest of the 
passions, grew Clear as he proceeded, and, before he ceas- 
ed, wes load, and wild, and shrill, as when he shouted his 
war-cry in the rush and whirlwind of the fight. 

“ Married !—monster !—my poor, poor, !da !—lost !—for 
ever lost !—no more then of reparation !—no more appeals 
to justice !—but blood !—vengeance !—vile seducer! To 
the sanctuary of this palace thou owest it that this mo- 
ment is not the last of thy life! But I defy thee !—Count 
of Pappenheim, I dety thee to mortal combat, afoot or on 
horse, with lance, sword, and dagger! Take my battle- 
gage--and be it a presage of thine overthrow !” 

While thus speaking, Herrmann had loosed from his 
arm a heavy gauntlet of iron, and, as he finished, he hurl- 
ed it with prodigious force in the face of the grand mar- 
shal The blow was so violent that Pappenhem, over- 
thrown, fell on the breast of the Emperor. bathing the 
royal garments with his blood. His left temple was beaten 
in by the stroke of the terrible gauntlet. A momentary 
spasm convulsed him—his limbs stiffened—and there re- 
iained in the arms of Maximilian only the corpse of his 
favourite. 

The spectators rushed forward with cries of horror and 
affright, and the next movement was to seize the murder- 
er. But he was gone. One of the guards was rising slowly 
from the floor, on which he had been flung; and the 
other yet staggered under a blow which Herrmann had 
dealt him as he retreated. Some of the party hurried into 
the hall, in the hope of overtaking the knight before he 
could pass the guards stationed at the palace gates; but 
it was soon discovered that he had entered these apart- 
ments by a door communicating with the exterior of the 
palace, which being usually kept closed, was left un- 
guarded, and that he had thus effected his unobstructed 
escape. 

On the following morning, the trumpets of the heraids 
sounded in the streets of Vienna; and they proclaimed a 
reward of four hundred golden ducats to any one who 
should bring in, dead or alive, the knight Herrmann of 
Lueg, murderer of the grand marshal. Orders were also 
despatched to the governors and councils of the different 
towns of the empire, to seize him wherever he might be 
fuund. The funeral of the Count Pappenheim w.is 
celebrated with great pomp, and the mausoleum raised 
a his memory may still be seen in the cathedral of St. Ste- 

1en. 
® A month passed away without tidings of the knight of 
Carniola. At the end of that time, the following report 
from the commander of the district of Laybach was trans- 
mitted to the imperia! chancery :— 
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According to the intelligence which L have obtained, j: 
appears that the knight Herrmann of Lueg passed through 
this town about three weeks ago. In his company was a 
young girl, who travelled on a pillion behind him. They 
were met by two tnhabitants of Idria, in the morning. 3 
few miles from this place, on the mountain. ‘The horse 
worn out with fatigue, had broken down; and Herrmann 
was in the act of abandoning it. carrying in one hand his 
cloak-bag, and with the other -upporting the young gir] 
who appeared to be very weak and ill, and whom the pea- 
sants believe to have been his daughter. They lost sight 
of the travellers amid the winding paths which lead to the 
castle of Lueg. ‘ 

On the receipt of this information, I sent a sergeant and 
ten men-at-arms to seize the murderer in his den. The 
sergeant has not returned, and one only of his ten com- 
panions has this morning come back, bringing the follow- 
ing extraoidinary particulars :— 

Though the castle of Lueg is but a day’s journey from 
this place, the men were unable to reach their destination 
before the second evening. ‘The difficulty of advancing 
at this season of the year, by paths buried in saow, cut 
through g oomy forests, and along abrupt precipices, was 
partly the cause of this delay ; but it was greatly increas- 
ed by the absolute necessity of seeking guides and the 
great difficulty of procuring them. The peasants of the 
neighbourhood, apprised of the purpose of the expedition, 
fled at the ap iach of the soldiers ; and the women only 
remained behind, who assured them that the castle was 
impregnable, and defended by unearthly powers. In the 
end, however, a young peasant was forcibly place at the 
head of the detachment, and compelled to show the way 
tothe for ress. Arrived at the foot of the rock on which 
the castle stands, the soldiers hegan to climb the narrow 
and dangerous road which conducts to its principal en- 
trance ; but, before they had proceeded far, they were 
stopped by a wall of snow, of fearful height, and extend- 
ing directly across their path. Whilst they were seeking 
some means of passing this barrier, their attention was 
attracted by a sound overhead; and, looking up, they saw 
(says the soldier) a troop of bears. furi usly pawing amid 
the snow, and growling defiance, as it were against the as- 
sailants. While their attention was riverted upon this 
strange sight the terrified guide fled, and the surviving sol- 
dier was directed by his sergeant to pursue. This order 
saved his life; for, at the moment he overtook the peasant. 
the wall of snow was shaken behind him, and an aval- 
anche, huge as a mountain, overwhelmed his miserable 
companions. He affirms that at this moment he heard the 
hideous roar of the bears rise up like a shout of victory, 
and that he saw the animals fly like shacows toward the 
pinnacle of the rock. ‘The dreadful and momentary 
scene was succecded by an awful silence; and the two 
role survivors returned to make their report of it to me.— 
Every where on their route this singular catastrophe only 
served to confirm the terrified peasants in their previous 
belief—that the castle of Lueg is protected by superna- 
tural agents. 

Upon receipt of this report, the Aulic Council of War 
despatched iinmediate orders to the military governor ot 
Carniola, to invest the castle of Lueg, to destroy it by fire 
and sword, and to seize all, without’exception, who should 
be found within its walls. But, before this order reached 
him. circumstances still more extraordinary than those 
which we have narrated hod oecurred to strengthen the be- 
lief’ of the neighbourhood in the magic resources of the 
castle. 

On the morning which succeeded the mission of the 
former expedition, the inhiubitants of Wipach, a village in 
Upper Italy, situate to the !eft of the road leading from 
Udine to Laybach, and more than twelve miles [rem 
Lueg, « iscovercd on the entrance-steps of their church, 
in the public square, ten sleeping men. ‘They were re- 
cognised by their dress as soldiers of the imperial guard: 
but, on awak'ng them, it was found impossible to learn 
from them the motive of their entering the states ot 
Venice, then in profound peace with the Emperor. As 
they appeared to be suffering and exhausted, the loca! 
magistrate ordered refreshments to be distributed to them, 
and furnished them on the following day with a convey- 
ance to Adelsberg, the nearest imperial town, where they 
were taken before the commandant of the castle. 4° 
his unbounded astonishment, they turned out to be the 
sergeant and the nine soldiers who were believed to have 














been lying for two days beneath the snow in the gloomy 
valley of Lueg. : 

No rational or satisfactory account of their strange ad- 
venture could however, be extracted from the men.— 
They were separately examined, and unanimoas in declar- 
ing that they wete ignorant of the means by which they 


had been brought to [taly; having no consciousness of 


any thing which had happened to them since they were 
stricken insensible by the falling snow. ‘I'hey appeared 
to be quite as much astonished at the event and at their 
present situation as their interrogators. One of them re- 
jated, as the confused and wandering recollection of a 
painful dream, that he had been in hell; where he had 
beheld demons dancing round a huge fire, and been 
forced to swallow burning liquids; and all were firml 
persuaded that cg Ree: been under the influence of evi 
spirits. who had ultimately carried them through the air, 
and Jaid them down in the square of Wipach. 

The governor, however. despising the popular rumours, 
set about executing his orders, and, in person, led a body 
of troops to the siege of Lueg. He took with him two 
very light pieces of artillery, of a kind then recciitly come 
into use, called falconets ; and made all possibie arrange- 
ments for supplying his camp with provisions as amply as 
the severity of the season and the sterility of the country 
would permit. 

The castle of Lneg is built in an immense hollow, form- 
ed by nature in the face of a perpendicular rock, at about 
two thirds of its height, the sides of which shelter it in 
every direction, except towards the east. From the al- 
most inaccessible summit of the mountain which overhangs 
it, a stone would fall to the bottem of the ho!low, passing 
in front of the castle, but without striking it. It cannot be 
seen from the foot of the rock, or from the valley which 
it commands, and is visible oniy from the surrounding 
heights, which are at too great distance for artillery plant- 
ed on them to bear upon the fortress. At the time of 
which we speak, a Rarrow path, cut in the face of the 
rock, and winding in many zigzags, was the only one 
which afforded access to the castle ; and it was at the en- 
trance to this pith that the soldiers first sent against Herr- 
mann had been overwhelmed by the falling snow. 


Having reconnoitered the foriress, and decided that it 
was inaccessible by any other way than the winding path 
in front, the governor signified his approach to the be- 
sieged by a discharge of arquebuses and artillery. The 
balls broke off some splinters from the rock ; but not one 
of them reached the castle, which at this point, as we 
have said, was invisible to the engineers. Guards were 
placed on all the adjacent heights; the neighbouring 
forests were in vain explored in all directions, to ascertain 
if no other road than that which we have described could 
be discovered ; and, as this only path was completely 
choked up with ice and snow, and a single man could, un- 
der such circumstances, have readily stopped the advance 
ef an entire army along its narrow and sinuous defiles, 
the governor deemed it advis:ble to convert the seige into 
a blockade, and endeavour, by the aid of famine, to con- 
quer those whom nature had taken pains to defend by so 
extraordinary a position. 

It was drawing towards the close of December ; the 
cold was piercing, and the tents of the besiegers afforded 
very inadequate shelter. Their provisions, brought from 
a considerable distance. were mostly frozen on the way. 
Atthe same time, the thick smoke which rose from the 
castle overhead indicated that its ocyupants possessed all 
the requisities for defending themselves against the se- 
Verity of the season. To the shouts of menace which 
Weie directed against them they had only replied by 
mocking cries. Each evening, the echoes of a falconet, 
discharged by the besiegers to awaken the attention of 
their outposts, resounded through the valley; and it was 
invariably replied to by a similar discharge from the 
castle; after which the soldiers occasionally fancied they 
could hear the sentinels relieved on the Alpine platform 
overhead. 

Things continued in this state till towards the beginning 
ef March, and the governor felt assured that the besieged 
could not possibly hold out much Jonger, for he had 
‘earned that the castle was but slenderly provisioned at 
the moment of its investment, and tha: Herrmann had not 
ume or opportunity for collecting stores. His conjectures 
appeared about to be realised, when, after a siege of more 


? 


‘nan sixty daye, he beheld, one morning, a white flag 
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planted at the summit of the path which led to the castle, 
and two or three unarmed men waviag handkerchiefs 
over the parapet of the platform. Convinced that the be- 
sieged were making signals of surrender, he sent two 
officers to meet their flag of truce and conduct the bearers 
into the camp. At the same time, he perceive d advancing 
down the tortuous pith a superintendent, and four men, 
bearing large baskets on their shoulders, which they 
finaliy deposited at the root of the reck. heir leader at 
the same time delivered a dispaich for the governor, and 
then with the rest of the eaveys immediately began to re- 
climb the precipice. 

I'he baskets and the dispatch were carried to the camp 
The latter contained a letter from Herrmann to the gover- 
nor, counselling him to abandon his useless enterprise, and 
save himsel!'and his soldiers from perishing with cold, in 
the attempt to blockade a fortress defended by a power 
mightier than that of the sovereign who hid sent him. It 
condoled with him on the numberless privations to which 
he had been subjected ir the dischar-e ef his difficult 
duty: and knowing, said the !etter, how much the gover- 
nor must suffer from the scarcity of provisions in this rude 
season, the writer requested his cordial acceptance of the 
little present therewith sent—which present ne undertook 
to renew, during the continuance of the inclement wea- 
ther, as often as the governor would do him the honour to 
accept it. 

After the reading of this singular epistle, the baskets 
were opened. ‘The first was filled with Cyprus wines, 
Italian liqueurs, and choice confections ; the second with 
fish of various kinds, which appeared to have left its na- 
tive element but a few hours; the third, with oranges and 
lemons of great beauty and excellent quality ; and the 
fourth enclosed green herbs, salads tresh gathercd. and 
strawberries aud raspberries in full ripeness. 

‘The surprise which this extraordinary gift excited in the 
camp soon reso.ved itself into a participation, by ne 
means equivocal, of the popular terrors on the part of the 
soldiers, whe could not help attributing to sorcery that 
which it was impossible to account for by natural means. 
A few days afterwards, the governor having determined 
to accept the challenge of Herrmann, for the purpose of 
ascertaining how far it might be mere bravado, requested 
a supply of fresh provisions for the festival of Mid-Lent, 
which, he reminded the knight. was a flesh-day ; and to 
this demand Herrmann replied by senaing him the four 
quarters of an ox and a dozen roasted lambs. ‘1 he mur- 
murs of the soldiers rose louder with their increased con- 
viction of the magic defences opposed to them: and there 
wes great reason to apprehend that the panic which had 
spread among them would render the further prosecution 
of the enterprise useless. The governor, however, had 
come to a different conclusion ; and, on the same day, he 
wrote to his court the assurance of a speedy and suc- 
cesstul termination to the siege, in consequence, he said, 
-ecgigeam tette which had just been communicated to 
im. 

‘The severe season was drawing towards its close. The 
snow yet covered the whole of the Julian Alps, amid 
which the castle of Lueg, is situated; its streams and 
lakes were still frozen. But, at the sout! ern foot of this 
chain, the soii of Italy had begun to put on its garb of 
greenness. The wood-cutrers of Carniola were still shut 
up closely in their smoky cabins, while the dwellers on 
the banks of the Isonce, at only a few leagues’ distance, 
had already spread themselves abroad over the fields. and, 


| cheered by the earliest beams of a March sun, resumed 


their rustic occupations. 


In the little town of Gorice, the capital of that happy 
country, had, for many years, reabiod an honest disciple 
of Esculapius, who, in the quiet and benevolent exercise 
of his useful art, had conciliated the respec: and aflections 
of the simple people amongst whom he dwelt. And tru'y 
did the Doctor Belgarbo deserve the reputation which he 
enjoyed, and which hid somehow spread beyond the 
neighbourhood which might have seemed to be the natural! 
limit of its influence. An exterior somewhat rude, and 
manners which had taken their tone and forms from the 
mountains, were combined with an upright spirit and a 
gentle heart. To his skill asa physician he added the 
tidelity and the judgment which made him a sure and fast 
friend, and, in cases of difficulty, 2 safe and prudent coun- 
cillor. 

It was towards the close of Lent,in the year which 
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witnessed the events just narated, that a servant in livery, 
and leadi ig by the bridle a rider!ess horse, richly caparison- 
ed, stopped one morning at the doctor’s gate. He was the 
bearer of a letter, written in the most pressing terms, 
which intreated Belgarbo to set out without delay for a 
castlein the neighbourhood of Idrai,in orderto employ 
the resources of his skill in behalf of a lady of rank, who 
was severely indisposed. Not unaccustomed to such 
summonses, the doctor at once took his cloak and case of 
instruments ; and, having delivered a few instructions to 
the assis!aut, who supplied h’s place during his short ab. 
sences, he mounted the horse brought for him, and set out 
with his guide in the direction of Germany. 

Afte. a few hours riding, they passed through the village 
of Wipach, and about sunset arrived at the extremity of 
the valley leading te the foot of the mountains, over 
which lies the road into Carniola. 

During their ride, the doctor had time to remember that 
the letter mentioned neither the name of the sick lady, 
nor that of the place to which he was thus suddenly 
summoned; and he had more than once endeavoured to 
exact some information on these subjects from his guide. 
Hut the man either could not or would not give him any 
rurther explanation than the assurance that they should 
reach the place of their destination on that same evening. 

At length, at the entrance of a very confined gorge, and 
on the brink ofa stream whose noisy waters were crossed 
by a rude bridge. his guide turned aside, and struck into 
a narrow and difficult defile to the right, following th 
edge of the torrent ina direction contrary to its course, 
and penetrating among steep and abrupt rocks whose 
bases formed its rough bed. The doctor could not help 
feeling some surprise that such a path should lead to any 
habitation ; in fact, after a few minutes of travel, the by 
road itself disappeared at the foot of a perpendicular cliff, 
who e lofty and abrupt front was separated by a kind of 
esplanade, only a few fathoms in breadth, from a, precipice, 
at whose dark foot the torrent flowed with a dismal sound 
Here his guide paused :nd dismounted, directing the doc- 
torto dothe same. “ The rest of our journey,” said he, 
** can be performed only on foot.” 


The doctor threw a distrustful and uneasy glance 
around him. The sun had sunk below the visible horizon ; 
but, by the imperfect light which still lingered in the 
heavens, he perceived, at a few paces’ distance, the en- 
trance of alow cavern. While his eye was fixed upon it, 
two men issued from its mouth, and began silently busy- 
ing themselves about the horses,the bridles of which 
ihey tied to the hanging shrubs which clung to the face of 
the rock. ‘Their spatterdashes of leather, and caps made 
of the skin of the wild-boar, gave them the appearance of 
miners; but they wore, besides, over their shoulders, each 
a bear-skin cloak, reaching down 1o the waist. 

By the time, however, that he had completed his hurried 
survey, his guide had struck a light; and, the men who 
had issued from the cavern having kindled two torches, 
he turned to Belgarbo, and, with a motion of the finger. 
directed him to enter the eubterranean passage. The doc- 
tor was @man of resolution ; and, without giving way te 
unnecessary alarmat the somewhat extraordinary posi- 
don in Which he found himself, he resolved tv break its 
mystery. Turning to his conductor, he addressed him in 
a firm tone and manner. 


“*T came here to visit a sick Jady ina knightly castle,” 
he said,“ and not to explore gloomy caverns with un- 
knowa companions. Unless the object for which I have 
been brought hither, the place to which it is proposed to 
conduct me, and the natne of the parties having need of 
my services, be explained to me in clear terms I refuse 
© proceed further, and will at once endeavour to retrace 
the road by which I hive been led into this wild pla: e.” 

“You are wrong,” said his guide, ina mild tone, ** to 
distrust us. No danger awaits you. The master whom | 
serve has, in truth, placed himself in your power, since | 
have conducted you, without taking any precautions for 
secrecy, intoa place, which it is of high importance to 
him that no siranger should know. My orders are to lea : 
you into his presence; but l am forbidden to employ any 
means of compulsion. If you persistin your refusal to 
tollow us,it will be my duty to conduct you back to 
Gorice, without further condition on your part than your 
word of honour never to point out to living man the spot 
on which we now stand. But, trust me,shou'd you com- 





plete the journey, you wil! find no cause to repent it. My | 
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master is generous, and wiil freely requite the services he 
seeks at your hands—to say nothing of the urgency with 
which humanity calls on you te exert the power of your 
art for a beautifuland unhappy lady, whose real danger 
alarms all who love, and grieves al} who :erve her ” 

During this harangue, the doctor fixed his eyes search- 
ingly on the open countenance and compused features of 
the speaker ; and the deep and earnest gaze appeared to 
satisfy him. As the man proceeded, his reluctance 
seemed gradually to vanish; and the concluding words 
determined him to pursue the adventure at all hazards. 
Though past the age of passion or enthusiasm, the image 
of a young and suffering woman had still a powerful in- 
terest for the doctor; and the sentiment of manly pity 
was, on the present occasion, strongly reinforced by that 
of curiosity. which, also, the doctor had not outlived. 
After a short pause, therefore, he expressed his willing- 
ness to follow his conductors. 

They then entered the cavern. The minersled the 
way, one of them carrying a torch, and the other a plank, 
which served as a bridge for passing over the gaps and 
fissures, which in many places crossed their path. The 
doctor followed, and the order of march was closed by 
his travelling companion carrying the other torch. 


After a progress of a few minutes, the vault seemed to 
terminate; and thetwo eaders, having removed with great 
effort a huge block of stone, which turned on a secret 
pivot, discovered a low and narrow passage, which could 
only be entered sing'y and in a stooping posture. This in- 
convenient path, after some hundred of paces opened 
into an immense hall. whose sides embellished with 
stalactites of varied and grotesque forms, reflected in alj 
directions the glare of the flambeaux, and produced the 
effect of a thousand lights. 

‘{ he floor of thisimmense cavern was traversed in its 
centre by a torrent which flowed through a fissure in the 
rock. Having crossed this melancholy stream by means 
ot the plank, the path passed at some little distance from 
its banks over a narrew ledge, suspended, as it were, 
above a dark precipice, whose depth could only be 
guessed at; and, after having led them painfully up a 
steep and toilsome ascent, terminated, at length, in a series 
of caverned halls of different dimensions, whose varied 
inerustations and transparent columns, startled into splen- 
dour by the lights which they carried, almost blinded them 
with their sudden and dazzling brilliancy. Their pro- 
gress con'inued jong amid the windings of this vast and 
splendid labyrinth; and the amazed doctor would gladly 
have paused more than once both for rest and that he 
might examine more closely these natural wonders. His 
guides, however, walked silently and ape on; andthe 
echoes of their footsteps died solemnly and mournfully 
away amid the far recesses and beneath the vast and 
gloomy vaults. 


The wearied doctor at length began to think that this 
subterraneun maze was to have no eud. It spouse to 
him, judging from the fatigue and hunger which he began 
to feel, that he must have walked for many hours along 
this damp and dangerous floor, when he found himself at 
the entrance of a corridor, whose sides, hewn and 
wrought with care and regularity, indicated, at length, the 
handiwork of man. At the further extremity of this arti- 
ficial passage, a thick iron door creaked en its massive 
hinges. and disclosed a flight of thirty or forty steps, at 
the foot of which the two peasants stopped. Up this 
-taircase the first guide alone preceded him. carrying the 
light : and, on arriving at its summit, a small door, invisi- 
ble without, was opened from within: and Belgarbo found 
himself in a saloon, magnificently furnished aud warmed 
by a blazing fire, and in preseace of a man of noble ap- 
pearance who advanced to meet him. 

* * * # * * * 

“By my faith.” said the doctor, setting down his glass 
on the table at which he and his host were seated, “ the 
honest fellow was right when he said that J should not re- 
pent following him, since I find myself once more in com- 
panionship with an old acquaintance—I think that I ay 
venture to say a friend—of my youth. But why was 
bronght hither with such mysterious precautions ?--and 


why that infernal route ?—A word of yours, Lord of Lueg. 


would have drawn me to you by the highway. which—0p- 
less] am out in my reckoning—must pass very near (is 
hill-fortress of yours.” ‘ 

“IT could not be sure,” replied Herrmann, that the 
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memory of our ancient ties would suffice to determine you 
upon this expedition; and, in the event of your refusal, 
prudence required that my name should not be disclosed 
to you. As for the way, it was impossible for me to se- 
lect a more commodious one. the troops which besiege me 
occupying all the other app-oaches to the castle.” 

“Youin a state of siege! exclaimed the astonished 
doctor: ** wheretore —by whom ?” 

To these questions Herrmann replied by a recital of the 
eyents with whichthe reader is already acquainted, ad- 
ding some particulars which he has yet to learn. 

“The ten soldiers,” said he, “* who were buried beneath 


the avalanche, which my people had prepared in front of 


the castle terrace, were speedily extricated from it. They 
were brought, in a state of insensibility, into this hall, 
and restored to life. Scarcely had they regained the use 
of their faculties when we administered to them a sleep- 
ing potion, which, in their exhausted condition, soon re- 
consigned them to unconsciousness. In this state they 
were carried, by the same route which conducted you 
hither, tll they reached the frontier of Italy. There, a 
faithful agent, with two coyered cars, awaited them, con- 
yeyed them to Wipach, and laid them down in the mar- 
ket place, while its inhabitants were buried in slumber. 
Thus did I contrive to get rid of these inconvenient guests, 
without the necessity for more bloodshed, and without 
compromising the important secret of my defence. With 
the exception of you alone—of the three men whom you 
have seen, and of whose fidelity and prudence I am 
assured—and of myself—no living being knows the 
avenue by which you have reached this castle.” 


“And now,” said the doctor, after a moment’s pause, 
“ what is your intention? Do you reckon upon holding 
out, with a dozen peasants against the forces of his 
imperial majesty ?” 

“It would be mere madness!” said the knight. “A 
month hence, the ice and snow which render this castle 
unassailable will be disso!ved, and the vigorous attack of 
afew hours would forcean entrance. My design is to 
withdraw into the state of Venice, to which city 1 have 
already transmitted all that I can realize of my property.” 

“Then the sooner the bettcr,” said the doctor, 
marvel that, having a sure retreat at your back, you have 
not sooner taken the wise step on which you have resolv- 
ed. 

“Ten days ago.” replied Herrmann,“ I should have 
abanduned this castle but for the illness of my child, who 
appears to me to be too weak to bear removal. It is pre- 
cisely to assist me in overcoming this difficulty that | have 
need of your skill. When you have seen my poor girl,” 
continued he, ringing a bel! which stood on the table, 
* you will tell me if it be possible, without destroying her 
life, to transport her by the route which you have travelled 
Uits evening. If not, I must stay here, and perish with 

a. 

The large door of the saloon opened, and a servant ap- 
peared. ‘Tell my daughter,” said the knight, “ that the 
physician whom I expected is here, and ask if she is ready 
(0 receive him.” 

The servant scemed scarcely conscious of the order 
which he had received ; remained as if turned into stone, 
with his eyes fixed upon the doctor. The strangeness of 
ils demeanour excited the notice of Belgarbo, who met 
‘he stupified gaze of the man, and in his turn began to 
scrutinize his features. 

“ Well!” cried Herrmann, “ why do you linger there? 
—Did you not here my commands?” 

The servant left the room wichout uttering a word; and 
Herrmann was about to resumethe conversation which 
lis entrance had interrupted, when he was stopped by 
Begarbo, who, laying his hand solemnly on the arm of the 
Knight, inquired, in an earnest tone-.of voice,“ Who is that 
man °’—is he well known to you?” 

, Heis an old servant of our house,” replied Herrmann, 
‘who, since, the siege, has discharged in this castle the 
uncuons of major-domo.” 

‘ Beware of him !” earnestly answered the doctor. “I 
nave looked well upon the lines of his physiognomy, and 
‘hey speak of no good.” 

he smile of an instant passed across the features of the 
shightof Lueg. *‘ You must forgive me,” he said, “if | 
sufier many years of faithful service to outweigh in my 
‘ind the loose and experimental rules of a conjectural 


science,” 
33* 





“ Despise not those rules, though you knew them not. 
[ have been rarely deceived in their application. Again J 
say beware of that man! Ihave read him closely. The 
prominent cheek-bones, the thin lips, the pointed chin, the 
sunken eyes, the triangular forehead—these when they 
come together, are the unfailing indices of treachery and 
crime.” 

** { will not dispute with you,” said Herrmann. “I have, 
however, nothing to fear from that man. He is not one 
of those whom | intend to make the companions of my 
flight ; and the secret of the subterranean outlet is entirely 
unknewn to him. ‘To this circumstance is owing the gro- 
tesque surprise which he exhibited on seeing you here. 
Without being able to divine whence you could have 
sprung: and the place which I shall select for my retreat 
will remain Pcie unknown to him.” 

Belgarbo received these assurances as an homage paid 
to science by one whom he had succeeded in convincing: 
and the conversation returned te the subject which this 
incident had interrupted. “I have told you,” said the 
knight, “that the declining health of my unhappy child is 
the only obstacle to my immediate departure. Since her 
arrival in this castle, my fair girl has drooped daily, and 
our coming was too sudden for me to make the necessary 
arrangements for her comfort. I am almost her sole at- 
tendant: and that circumstance has forced me to see, 
more closely than I can well bear to think of, the bloom 
daily withering on her cheek, and the light fading in her 
eyes. My poor Ida, the sole remnant of my house, 
droops her head like a dying lily. ‘Yo all my representa- 
tions of the necessity of our immediate removal she 
answers with looks which seem to assert its utter iin- 
possibility in herown case; and when she implores me 
to leave her here, those same looks add, what her tongue 
spares me—to die! Doctor! the fortunes of my ancient 
and unstained house have waned with that sweet and, i 
tear me, dying girl. but I cannot leave her here to the 
chances of that which must ensue upon my Gepar.ure: 
and, if her removal cannot be effected with safety, thes 
must Maximilian avenge his minion, and | must remain 
and perish with the blossom I have reared in vain.” 


‘**It shat! go hard,” said the doctor, after a pause, which 
did not redeem his voice frem faltering—" it shall go hard 
but we will contrive to remove her as far as my dwelling 
at Gorice, where she can remain in safety and secrecy 
til] the soft breath of our Italian air has enabled me to re- 
store her to her father, with the roses of the south upon 
her cheek.” 

** Could that be effected,” said Herrman, straining the 
hand of his old and kind friend, “I should owe you a 
larger debt of gratitude than I could ever pay. But see 
my child, and judge for yourself. ‘This man will conduct 
you tomy daughter.” 

The major-domo had just entered, with a lamp in his 
hand. ‘I'he doctor rose. and, approaching him, sought to 
resume the course of his physiognomical observations 
upon the repulsive feature of the man; but the major- 
domo escaped further examination for the present, by 
turning round to Jead the way towards the apartment of 
the Lady Ida: and a moment afterwards the doctor found 
himself alone with his young and beautiful patient. 

When Belgarbo returned into the saloon his cheek was 
pale, and his eye rose not to meet the glance of the anxieus 
father. 

What think you of my daughter's state?” said the 
Lord of Lueg, earnestly. ‘* May we prepare to depart ?” 


“ [| have arranged with the Lady Ida,” said the doctor, 
“ for our departure on the second day from hence.—Lord 
of Lueg !” he contined, looking quickly up, as he heard 
the deep and long-drawn inspiration which proclaimed 
that a heavy weight was taken from the listener’s heart-- 
“Herrmann of Lueg! I have no consolation to offer you. 
We will. at all events, try this journey. It is, on all ac- 
counts, necessary, and may be so conducted that Ida shall 
be no great suflerer from its fatigue. In my quiet dwel- 
ling she willbe better than amid the anxieties which 
beset her here on your account; and remember, my 
friend,” he concluded, as he took the hand of the knight, 
‘remember that I speak of both hope and fear when | 
say that the soft air of the plains is essential to the Lady 
Ida 

‘There was a long pause: and the doctor was relieved 
from a silence which, understanding as he did its mean- 
ing, was growing painfulte him, when it was at length 
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broken by the tolling of the castle bell. The knight raised 
his head at the sound,and,as he returned the grasp of 
Belgarbo’s hand, his face was calm, and his voice clear, 
but mournful. . 

**Eleven. It is the hour in which this arm unintention- 
ally, but most justly, s’ew that villain. He perished amid 
a debauch, all unprepared forthe tribunalto which my 
rash hand dismissed him. ‘That crime, each evening, at 
this hour, I strive to expiate. Go with me! let us pray 
forthe soul ot Pappenheim'—And,” he added. after a 
moment’s pause but ina voice that had lost its clearness 
and trembled sensibly, “ we will pray, too, for my daugh- 
ter. 

On leaving the hall, they were met by the major-domo, 
witha flumbeauin his hand, who conducted them to the 
door of the chapel,a smail edifice, of which it is indis 
pensable, tor the understanding of the subsequent events 
that we should give some description. 

At the extremity of the platform, or forecourt, of the 
castle of Lueg, on the side fronting its entrance. the rock 
is rent by a vertical fissure, visible from the outside, and 
descending to the level of the plain below. At the foot 
of this chasm. there existed,in ages prior to the time ia 
which our narrative ts laid,a reservior, fed from some 
neighbouring springs; and, as the casile was, in summer, 
ill supplied with water, its ancient possessors had taken 
advantage of this accidental circumstance to remedy that 
inconvenience. Over the summit of the fissure, and on 


the margin of the castle terrace, a Jittle buiiding had been | 


erected, projecting over the edge of the precipice, and 
furnished with a windlass and pulley. The floor had in 
its centre an opening like that of a well—and in truth, 


this building was made to serve the purpose of a well, by | 


the help of two buckets, anda repe some hundred feet in 
length, by which water was slowly raised from the rese:- 
voir in the pain, when the supply from the hills was in- 
sufficient for the wants of the castie. 


But for many years this slow and laborious mode of 
supply had been superceded by the discovery of a spring 
in the side of the rock which shelters the fortress. Herr- 
mann’s father, on giving up the well, took it into his head 
to convert the building which covered it into an oratory. 
A strong floor was laid down over the opening of the for- 
mer well; and on the spot was erected an altar, before 
which a lamp. suspended from the root, was kept burning. 
Such was the chapel of Lueg, which exists ts this day, 
although now devoted to profane purposes. 


The knight and Belgarbo, having performed their devo 
tions. quitted the chapel. The brow of the former, though 
aad, had recovered al} its serenity. They spoke together 
like friends of many years, and Herrmann pointed out to 
the doctor the singalar situation, and explained the pecu- 
liarities of the ca:tle. At this moment they had reached 
the grand terrace. A parapet, of no great elevation, 
separated them from the edge of the precipice. From the 
plitform on which they stcod they -could perceive, ata 
tearful depth, the lights of the besiegersin the vall y, and 
the watch-fires of their outpost on the distant heights. 
‘Yotheir lett was the difficult path which led upward to 
the platform, with its numerous windings. At their backs 
the buildings of the dwelling, reared against the rock, 
seemed to forma pertion ef it. ‘he air was sharp, and 
the night dark, although the sky was studded with stars. 


Suddenly the knight paused, as if startled by an unex- 
pected sound, and leaned over the parapet, in an attitude 
of attention. ** Who can it be,” he said,“ this disturbs 
at thishour the watch of my sentinels? Some one is 
us*ending the path. Come—let let us meet him.” 

They approached the gate, which was guarded, as usual, 
by four soldiers, under the orders of the warden. In a 
tew minutes, a breathless man presented himself outside, 
gave the pass-word, was admitted, and stood before them. 
—It was the major-domo! 

“Whence come you at this hour?” abruptly inquired 
his m ster. 

“IT was going—I thought—” stammered out the terrified 
servant, * I fancied [ heard—give metime to breathe, and 
i will explain to vou ” 

* Bring a light!” exclaimed the doctor; “ let me look 
once more upon the face of that man! His voice seems 
parched and husky to me--the truth will have great diffi- 
culty in making tts way out of his throat!” 

‘The doctor’s examinatio was unfavourable to the 
major-damo. In vain the latter, having gained ume to 
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recover from his surprise, endeavoured to persuade his 
hearers that he had merely left the castle to discover the 
cause of some sounds which he asserted he had heard. 
Belgarbo interrupted his explanation. “ ‘Thou liest !” he 
said. ‘God knows what has been the motive of thy sally! 
Butl am prepared to swear, by the principles of the 
science hak i profess, that thou art hatching some 
treason. Lord Hermann !—I have said it before, and | 
say itagain beware of that man !” 

* By my faith, and ! intend to follow your counse} '* 
said the knight, who had been an attentive spectator of the 
scene. “His nocturnal ramble, without any plausible 
motive, is quite enough to confirm your su picions, and 
to justify the precautions which | design to adopt.-- 
Frank !” continued he, addressing the warden, “ this man 
is henceforth a prisoner within the precincts of the castle; 
and you will not allow him. on any pretext, to pass beyond 
them.--And thou !"—to the major-demo, “ go and fulfil 
thy functions within: and remember that thy conduct will 
from this moment he strictly watched. If thou attemptest 
to pass the limits of this terrace, | will have thee thrown 
over the precipice !” 

On the evening of the following day, the knight and the 
doctor seated by the fire, occupied ieumeabres in arrang- 
ing for their departure on the morrow. The three trusty 
servants of the cavern, admitied secretly into the saloon, 
received orders io prepare a covered litter, adapted for 
passing easily along the various defiles of the subterranean 
route, and warmly lined with skins, for the conveyance 
of the youth‘ul invalid. A darker cloud than usual rested 
upon the brow of Herrmann; there was a look of deep 
melancholy in his eyes, and an almost imperceptible mo- 
tion about the muscles of his mouth, which told of some 
gentler feeling, whose influence redeemed and controlled 
his sterner thoughts, and perhaps prevented some wild 
outbreak of his rash and fiery spirit In truth, Herrmann 
had cause enough for all these emotions, the ruder of 
which were awakened by the thought that he was about 
to abandon for ever the castle of his ancestors, and his 
place in the land; and the gentler by fears for his child, 
who seemed altogether unable to endure the fatigue of re- 
moval,and whose farewelljto him that night had been 
spoken in wordsand darkened by forebodings which had 
alm«st broken his strong heart. aes 

he doctor saw and understood all that was passing in 
the breast of his companion, and strove to lead him into 
the discussion of projects for the future with some suc- 
cess. ‘The two friends sat long together; and it was not 
till the turret-clock struck eleven that Herrmann rose to 
proceed to his accustomed devotions ; and, pressing the 
hand of the doctor, entreated bim to visit the couch of the 
invalid once more before ' € retired to rest. j 

As he left the hall. the knight found the major-domo 
waiting at his accustomed post with his lighted torch. For 
amoment he hesiiared how to act towards this man, 
whose presence had become odious to him: and he almost 
resolved to take the light from him and proceed alone 
But, after an instant’s reflection, he determined to let him 
discharge his ordinary service for that night, and motion- 
ed to him to jead the way. . 

When he reached the gate of the chapel the Lord of 
Lueg turned suddenly round to look upon the face of his 
servant. ‘he sinister expression of the man’s features 
struck him more “forcibly than it had ever done before. 
All the doctor's suspicions flashed strongly through his 
mind, und he came to the resolution of having them 
cleared up on thespot. Whilst he w. s meditating on the 
means to be pursued for this purpose, the major-cdomo ha 
left him as usual; and, imagining that his master would 
at once commence his devotions, he proceeded stealt! ily 
to place his flambeau on the edge of the pzrapet. Lhe 
knight having repassed the door of the chapel, followed 
the man’s steps, and seized him by the arm as heturned t 
leave the wall on which he had left the light. 

** Listen !" said he, as he dragged him forcibly back to- 
wards the chapel, and compelled him to kneel before the 
altar; “ listen !—I have somewhat to say to thee. Here, in 
the presence of the God who hears and sees all things. 
will I be satisfied from thine own lips as to the designs ot 
which thcu art accused. I will trust thee again if thou 
wilt » wear to me here. by thy hopes of eternal salvation, 
that thou art not a traitor !” 

* Here!—oh! not hore!” screamed the wretched man. 
in a voice shrill with terror. “ Fly !__fly !--take me frotw 
this spot, and you shall know ali '” 
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* Ab ! villian!” exclaimed the knight, as_with a strong 


arm he held down the struggling wretch, “thou wert then 
about to betray me !--Go on !--Confess all—here, before 
God, who is listening to thee !”” : 

The screams of the major-domo rose wilder and shriller. 
and the hair stood straight up on his head. “ I am guilty!” 


ne cried; ‘but, en! fly !~-tly !_or we are both lost !— | 


the abyss is about to open beneath us !” 

But his desperate efforts were vain. ‘The knight, attri- 
buting the terrors of the writhing villain to religious 
horror, held him forcibly down on the feariul spot in front 
of the altar. At this moment a loud explosion, arose from 
the foot of the rock. ‘The lamp of the shrine was ex- 
tinguished, and a_ deep silence succeeded the shrie“s of 
agony which terrified the wardens. The nearest sentinel 
on parade fancied he heard after some moments the sound 
of groans, and at length gavethe alarm. The clhupel was 
entered; and a frightful spectacle presented itself. 

Herrman had died instantly. A ball from from a falco- 
net, guided by a line and lead. descending through a hole 
bored for the purpose in the fluor to the foot of the rock, 
and passed through his lungs. A splinter from one of the 
beams, broken off by the murderous projectile, had 
pierced the entrails of the m:jor-domo, and mangled them 
frightfully. Some gold pieces, the fruits of his treacuery, 
which he carried concealed beneath his garments, were 
buried in the dreadful wound. He lingered for an hour 
in hideous torments; and confessed, before he expired, 
the hormble means whi: h he had concerted _ with the be- 
siegers for the destruction of his master, and to which he 
had himself become the victim. 

The Lord of Lueg was spared. by his own dreadful 
fate,the bitter pang of learning that his daughter was 
dead. The young and beautiful Ida had expired in the 
arms of the Doctor Belgarbo atthe very same moment 
that her father was so suddenly cut off. : 

The Lordship of Lueg, on the extinction of the family 
of its ancient owners, devolved to that of Cobentzel, in 
whose possess’on it still remains. 

The ball which terminated the life of Herrmann of 
Lueg is still shown tothe curious who visit the castle. It 
is half buried in the vaulted roof of the the old chapel ; 
and the traces of its progress have never been effaced. 
Phe peasants of the neighbourhood yet tell many a tale, 
which tradition has handed down to them, besides this 
fatal one, of Tue Bear og Carnioua. 

— 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 


Lines written and rec ted by a pupil of M. J. B’s 
Academy. 


Do not, my friends, expect to see, 

Poetic graces drop from me; 

My youthtul mind, my tender age, 

As ye’ unfit me for the stage; 

A judgment suited to my years, 

But irce, as thought, from hopes or fears. 

Sull tho’ but forty inches high, 

I long to spout, I'll not deny; 

And though a tyro, in debate, 

I would gieat models imitate, 

LY hose men, as beacon-lights, that stand, 

To guide the Councils ot the land; 

hose patriots so famed tor sense, 

Once leam’d like me, their elements. 

‘Ot whom, our Congress boasts a few, 
‘hose names would grace a Scotch Review ? 
hose tame extends, from earth to sky, 

And if but just, will never die ; 

A galaxy ef abler men, 

he world will hardly see again. 

Now if my learning can’t display, 

The lofty style of Henry Clay, 

Nor that of Webster, Benton, Jones, 
ose minds heave forth in mellow tones, 
ose powers a listening senate awe, 

And plaudits from opponenis draw ; 

Our night to censure, pray, forbear, 

‘nd, k.nd y, inexperience spare. 

A Patriot, who once ranked high, 

‘Yas unprotected, just as I, 





Yet to the highest honors rose, 

By means, ’tis easy, to suppose ; 

The foot that strode a senate threugh, 
Was unincumbered with a shoe ; 

But the dis'inctions which he won, 
Were well reserved for wisdom’s son. 
What made this worthy man so great, 
The pride and glory of his state ? 

A lively fancy, tertile mind, 

An assiduity rare to find. 

My friends, hold his maxim true, 
What boys have done, a boy may do ; 
For nature’s children are the same, 
Whether of high, or humble name. 
Grows not the stately branching tree, 
From the minutest seed we see ? 

From humblest origin, we find, 
Descend the brightest of mankind. 
Rome had her orators we know, 
Hortensius and great Cicero ; 
Demosthenes adorned Greece, 

Whose fame will last, ’till tongues shall cease. 
An eastern Isle has had as good ; 

And cites her Canning, Curran, Flood. 
May not our soil rear men as great, 
As any old or modern state ? 

Of talent, we now have a share ; 

That might with Greece or Rome compare. 
Columbia’s sons, sure may excell, 

The fairest names, which records tell. 
The motive causes, still the same, 
Celebrity, a deathless name. 

These truths, my ardent mind, elate 
To grow renown’d, and wise and great, 
Not like the embroidered butcher, who 
For sieges sighs, and slaughters, too! 
Who doth a mad career pursue, 
Which natnre’s laws forbid to do. 

But to besocial, gentle, kind, 

By traits that dignify the mind. 

T’o higher worth alone to yield, 

And virtue in distress, to shieid, 

Great like our own lov’d Washington, 
The tyrant’s foe, but freedo n’s son. 


a 
SPRING. 


. To ANNA R 
Ye hither bound waib’ers, come swell the soft chorus, 
And with your sweet carols the budding groves 
cheer, 
Proclaim to the breezes, which softly play o'er us, 
Sweet Spring is returning—the queen of the year. 





The bright, cheerful maid with her green tresses 


paying 
In the face of the landscape I see her appear, 
While flucks thro’ the green-mantled valleys are 
straying, 
To welcome with rapture the queen of the year. 


With hands of delight, see her graciously apreading, 
Her carpet of green, by the rivulet clear, 

Where the blithe frog a rapturous chorus is leading, 
To hail the return of the queen of the year. 


The light, balmy breezes that gaily sport o’er us, 
Proclaim that the blithe day of nature is near, 
And the fountains rejoicing all form the loud chorus 

T’o greet the return of the queen of the year. 


Then Anna; with virtue thy mind still employing, 
With love to reward thee, and friendship tu cheer ; 
May you bloom on earth’s long sweet contentment 
enjoying, 





To welcome with rapture the queen of the year. 
RUSTICUS. 
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NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


At the close of one of these festivals—a ball given 
preparatory to the departure of the Emperor fur a new 
campaign, a,fete, (no offence to to the Montmerencys, the 
Noailles, or the wrammonts,) as graceful and brilliant as 
the more legitimate Courts ot Fontainebleau ever witnes- 
sed—the gay circle was dissolved, the lights extinguish- 
ed, and the ushers and chamberlains, having paraded the 
state apartments to ascertain that all was safe, had retired 
in their turn to rest. Nothing remained ia evidence 
of waichfulnesss but the Captain of the Guards yawn- 
ing at his post, the numerous sentries en faction in the 
various quadrangles of the palace, with here and there a 
light streaming from the windows of some vestibule or 
staircase, such asin the abode of even the most frugal 
and self-secure of sovereigns—of a citizen-king, for in- 
stance—gives evidence that there must be no night with- 
in the purlieus of a palace—that perpetual vigil is indis- 
pensidle to secure the s itety of an anointed head ! 


All was quiet, save the tinkling of the Fountain of 
Ulysses in the gieat court, and the harsh croaking of 
the frogs in the adjoining Jake; when, on a sudden, a 
slight tumult became perceptible in the Cour de la Fon- 
taine ; and a few stragglers in complete dishabille, were 
seen hurriedl traversing the corridors leading to the Ale 
des Princes. Sentries were challenged, and gates unclos- 
ed! The stir and bustle increased. Corvisart, the Em- 
peror’s favorite physician, had been hastily summoned 
trom his bed ;—what, what could be the matter? Was 
Josephine, whom often already a remote hint of the pre- 
meditated repudiation had thrown into hysterics, again at- 
tacked with migraine? Had Madame Mere fasted too 
long over her beads? Or was the Princes Berghese 
suffering from some of her imaginary heart-aches, or 
head-aches? Vain toilto guess! Some hundred or soof 
voung and fanciful beauties, just then lodged under the 
peaked roofs of Fontainebleau, were enough to afford 
practice and perplexity to Galen and all his sons. 


But it was not for the sake of anything in the shape of 
woman—no ! not even of Madame de Waleska herself— 
that Constant would have presumed to steal down the lit- 
tle circular staircase leading from the Emperor’s apart- 
ment to the Cabinet Jopographiques, where on the eve 
of his departure for the grand army, he was engaged in 
investigating a map, pricked out subsequently to the Mil- 
itary Council ofthe morning, by the hands of Baron Fain 
and Baron Baclor d’Albe. 


Leaning over a table overhung by a shaded lamp, and 
covered with maps and plans, Napoleon’s attention was 
engrossed in dictating notes to his aide-de-camp, when a 
slight knock at the door announced some privileged per- 
:on; and, witha fa¢e foretelling the na‘ure of a tragic 
volume, the premier valet de chambre made his appear- 
ance. 

** What is the matter, Constant?” cried the Emperor, 
hastily, apprehending he knew not what from this unpre- 
cedented interruption. 

“ Sire, with your Majesty’s gracious permission I have 
ventured to intrude, in order——” 

a ! Speak out—to the point !—What his happen- 
ed! 

Cardinal Caprara, Sire, is expiring !” 

‘* Apres ?” inquired Napoleon, calmly insinuating his 
forefinger into his waistcoat pocket, and regaling himself 
with a pinch of snuff,as irreverently as if the “ apres”’ of 
the act of dissolution of a member of the Sacred College 
could possibly fa | withinthe precognition of a valet-de- 
chambre! 

“Sire! your Majesty’s goodness will I trust, pardon 
my officiousness; but | consider it my duty to acquaint 
your M: esty. previous to the fatal cutastroph-, that “<4 

“ Bah” again interrupted the Emperor—never so com- 
pletely ‘le petit corporal,” as with a military map before 
him, and a perspective of triumph opening from its indi- 
cations. 

—" That his eminence has fillen a victim to poison,’’ 
continued Constant, satisfied that it was his business to 
persevere in his relation. 

* To poison ?” ejaculated Napoleon, turning round short 
on the valet de chambre. 

* Zo poison!” reiterated Fain. “ Poisoned in the Roy- 
al Palace of Fontainebleau !—a Prince of the Holy Roman 
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Church—the Nuncio of the Pope—poisoned !—Queli: 
eo 7 ete 

* This becomes serious,” said the Empero , 
‘Who is with him ?— Who has been sent for?” ging 

‘* The Bishop of Meaux, Sire. is with his Eminence.” 

“A Bishop !—why not a physician ?>— Where is Corvis- 
art—where 1s Ivan ©” ; 

‘* And the Almoner of Her Imperial Majesty,” contin- 
ued Constant, “ is about to administer” —— 

** Extreme Unction, no doubt! when an emetic might 
prove the Cardinal’s salvation ?” 

** Meanwhile, if your Majesty will permit me to ob- 
serve,” said the aid-de-camp., abruptly, * this unfortunate 
evem may lead to most calamitous conclusions. Cardin- 
al Caprara_ possesses the personal regard and confidence 
of His Holiness; and his mission in France, bearing re- 
ference to so delicate and personal a question, inferences 
might possibly arise.” 

* You are right !” cried the Emperor. “I should be op 
the spot ! aud the more so that the Cardinal appears to be 
surrounded by a tribe of fools, more idiotic, if possible. 
and old-womunish than himself. Constant,—my hat. be 
in waiting in the library till my return.” 

And having hurriedly traversed the corridor leadixg 
from the Royal \ibrary to a small door opening under the 
grand stair-case of the Fer a Cheval, the Emperor hasten- 
ed across the courts of the two intervening quadrangles 
with such rapidity, that the sentry at the first post had 
scarcely carried his hand to his musket to present arms. 
when his majesty reached the second. All was in con- 
fusion round the entrance, and on the staircase leading to 
the Cardinal’s apartments. The doors of the ante-cham- 
ber stood wide open, and two garcons de bain were squab- 
bling in the saloon; every person in authority having 
pushed forward to the Ledside of the dying Churchman. 

** Did Caprara-sup with me to night ? inquired the Em- 
peror, as he crossed the vestibule, to Fain, who was close- 
ly following. 

* Your Majesty forgets, perhaps, the fete, the ba]]|_—” 

“ True, tue!—He was prone ¢ then, in his own apart- 
ments ? continued Napoleon, addressing a domestic in the 
livery of the Household, who was about to scud away on 
recognising the Emperor. ‘“ Where did his Eminence 
sup to, night ?—who was present ?>—who furnished the re- 
past! 

** His eminence supped in his own chamber, Sire, at- 
tended by his own almoner, on dishes especially prepared 
by his own domestics,” interposed the aide de-camp, who 
had overheard the question, and was aware of Napoleon’s 
fondness for succint intelligence. 


**So much the better !” muttered the Emperor, taking 
breath. “It is probable, then, that there may be no poi- 
son in the case. He may be dying of a surfeit.” 

But when, in another minute, Napoleon penetrated in- 
to the bed-chamber, there was no mistaking the symptoms 
of the Nuncio for those of an indigestion !—Churchman 
and Layman—gourmand or anchoret—short necked ©r 
long—it was no ordinary seizure which had rendered his 
face so livid, his lips so black, his nostrils so distended. 
nay, his eyes so fixed and sightless, that even the entrance 
of.the Emperor produced no change of countenance 31 
the moribund ! 


“Alas! alas! dying without the consolation of th: 
Church !” sighed the Bishop of Meaux. as he let fall upon 
the coverlid the hand he had been holding in his own, 4 
the hope of discerning some token of amendment. 

“ Dying before half the objects of his mission were a¢- 
complished !” murmured his Eminence’s Secretary, whe 
had expected :o find his own services in the affair requit- 
ed with a full benefice. 

“Dying in a foreign country, so far from our bella 
Italia!” faltered a poor Neapolitan marmiton of his suite, 
who had crept towards the room and was blubbering us 
heeded on the threshold. <i ioe 

What was served to the Cardinal at supper ?” inquired 
Napoleon of the latter, tapping him smartly on the shou!- 
der, ere his own entrance was noticed by those adminis- 
tering to the dying man, or at least fixing their whole at- 
tention on his countenance. : 

* Ahi, ahi!” sobbed the lad, suddenly looking up. ane 
trembling with consternation, perceiving by wi! ven 
was 80 cavalierly accosted. " Madre di Dio !—Sua Ma 
jesta !” ; ; 

“ Task you what was served to his eminence at sti’ 
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ner?” persisted the Emperor. ‘ Answer quickly and 
briefly for his sake and your own!” — 

“ Mushrooms, Sire !” mterposed Fain, who had already 
obtained from the Cardinal’s maitre @ hotel, the desired 
ntelligence. “ Les Oranges sautes a 'huile, a [Italienne. 
by his own cook.” : 

“ Coglioni!” ejaculated Benaparte, all the Corsican 
kindling in him at the word. Nota genuine Orange is to 
ye found on this side the AJps! ‘They have poisoned 
him with some noxious fungus !~-Des Oranges sautes a 
Phuile!- Let Paulet be instantly sent for. It may not yet 
be too late to try a counter poison.” 

And satisfied that a supper of mushrooms would afford 
a very natural cause to misgiving Europe. for the sudden 
demise even of a Cardinal, the Emperor returned to his 
surveys as speedily as he had quitted them. 

“So, then, Monsieur le Drole!” cried he, seizing Con- 
stant by the ear as he traversed the Bibliotheque, where 
the valet-de-chambre was in waiting. to enter the topogra- 
phical study,--" You think proper, it seems, to brevk in 
upon my privacy, because a pampered priest chooses to 
over-eat himself !”” : 

And Constant, discovering in an instant from the fami- 
liar mode of his Imperial Majesty’s address, that he con i 
dered Caprara in no real danger, and was no little pleased 
to find the case less urgent than he had been led t@ expect, 
ventured to reply, tha: “ another time, under such circum- 
stances, he wll show more discretion.” 

“ Another time, under such circumstances, (if ever ano- 
ther cook should be found in the palace, of sufficient ig- 
norance to serve up toadstools as an entremot) doas | have 
done now—send for Doctor Paulet, who has passed his 
life d'*enchampignoniser, in studying the nature and pro- 
perties of mushrooms, and do not interrupt me, till the 
ipecacuanha has done its worst.” 


“See Doctor Pau!et to-night, before he quits the Car- 
dinal, that you may be prepared with particulars when 
you wake in the morning,” was Napoleo..’s final adjura- 
tion, when, having officiated at his master’s toilet, Con- 
stant was about to retire for the night, to receive the same 
services from his own valet-de-chambre, ieaving the door 
rf os imperial Chamber to the guardianship of the faith- 
ful Rostan. 

Unhappily, further intelligence on the subject awaited 
the revd of the Emperor. Two words from Constant 
would have sufficed to acquaint the world that Paulet had 
administered an antidote, and that the Cardinal was out 
of danger; but while a Page of the Household was offer- 
ing forma! condolences and fermal compliments to the 
Prince of the Church, on the part of their Imperial Ma- 
jesties, the Duc d’Otrante had arrived from Paris, and 
was about to be admitted to an audience of the Emperor! 
~—the Duc d’Otrante,—the Jo-eph Fouche.—the Minister 
of Police, whose name has beer damned to everlasting 
tame, in France, as the able origmator of a system of es- 
plonage, unique in the odium of its efficiency; and who 
was at that period forestalling the desires and projects of 
Napoleon. by preparing the way for his divorce, and the 
formation of a more auspicious matrimonial alliance. 


* This is a sad affair, Sire, of the Cardinal Caprara,” 
observed the Chef de Police, having completed the trans 
actions which had motived his journey from the capital. 

“Sad?” reiterated the Emperor. ‘ I understood from 
Constant that Paulet answered for his life ?” 

“{ met Doctor Paulet, Sire, as I entered the Cour 
4’ Honneur ™ 

* Well?” 

“ He assured me that there were no grounds for alarm, 
~that in a dzy or two his Eminence would be as weil as 
CVEP neeee 
_ And capable of supping a second time ona ragout of 
russes Oranges ?—Jaukass !?—— 

7 But is it proved, Sire, that the mushrooms were perni- 
2 15) | Tk 

“ Proved! You should have seen the Cardinal’s face! 

purple as his stockings! Many an unfortunate gamin 
has been deposited in the dead-room of the Morgue, with 
‘wice as much life in his frame! Pernicious:/—Nothing 
but Paulet’s skill could have sived him !”” 

_ “Your Majesty mistakes me. Poisoned, I admit him: to 
‘ave been; but my people here assured me they have pro- 
cured evidence that the mushrooms picked and selected 
yesterday, at the Cirdinal’s own suggestion, during a 
hromenade to the Rocher de Montigny, were of the true 











and genuine Orange species. It seems that his Emi- 
nence’s piqueur, aware of the ridicule incurred during 
their stay at Paris, by Caprara’s proverbial parsimony, not 
choosing to be seen entering the palace gates, charged 
with a pannier of mushrooms. like the Jaudet of a market 
gardener, intrusted them accordingly to the hand of a 
wood-cutter working near the spot, who engaged to con- 
vey them to the Cardinal’s kitchen. By this individual, 
they were assuredly changed on the road.” 


“ Bah!” cried the Emperor. ‘“ Would you and your 
moochards have me believe Caprara isa sufficiently great 
man to have enemies among the wood-cutters of Fon- 
tainebleau? Poison a Cardinal? They could do no more 
for me !—Besides, the people of these cantons stil! smack 
of Beurbon patronage, sect 9 are as ; ious as the prudes of 
the Fanbourg St. Germain. I would warrant every knave 
of them to kiss the hem of the petticoat tail of the smal- 
lest member of the sacred conclave. Poison a Cardina} ! 
They would as soon think uf denying St. Peter !” 


“* Nevertheless,” pursued Fouche, “ my agents assert 
that Cardinal Caprara is detested as the supposed bearer 
of his Holiness’s promise of assent to the project of your 
Majesty’s divorce ;” (invo.untarily Napoleon turned his 
eyes towards the door affording access to his apartments, 
from thuse of the susceptible Josephine ;) “ nor n 
remind you. Sire, that the extreme popularity of the Em- 
press” —— 

“IT know, I know,” interrupted Napoleon, who was in- 
deed aware that the rumour of his repudiation of Josephi- 
ine, had created a most unfavourable impression through- 
out the kingdom. ‘ But do you precend to insinuate that 
the French nation has entered into a conspiracy to poison 
Caprara, for having been the mere state courier of Pius 
VII !— Que diable !—Josephine’s party must, in that case. 
be stronger and more redoubtable than I have ever had 
cause to think it!” 


“ The young man pointed out to suspicion as the bearer 
of the mushrooms from Montigny to the Palace,” resum- 
ed the Dac d’Otrante, repressing the sneer of his Imperial 
master, by proceeding at once to facts, ** is one to whom 
the attention of my people at Fontainebleau has been pre- 
viously directed, as dangerous and invelved in mysterious 
conuexio: s.” 

* Under surveillance, then ?” 

“Under survedlance,” 

“ And yet employed in the public works? Why, under 
such circumstances, allow him to be retained by the In- 
spector of the Royal Forests.” 


Fouche replied only by a smile, manifestly implying, 
* To keep him under the cognizance of the Police.” __ 

* True !” replied the Emperor, replying to this tacit 
reply. “ But it might be desirable that vour people kept 
their hands as well as their eyes upon a fellow, instead of 
leaving him at liberty to spoil the supper and night-rest 
ofa Princeofthe Church. Cospetto! These mushrooms 
muy yet chance io figure in a Papal Bull !” 

The breaktast hour was now approaching, the one of 
all the four-and-twenty when Napoleon was most acces- 
sible to familiar intercourse ; and Fouche seemed to profit 
by his increasing yood-humour, in order to push still fur- 
ther the subject under discussion. 


**In the apprehension that an unfavourable view of the 
affair might reach the Court of Rome,” said ke, “ 1 have 
already caused this young man, this Guillot to be arrest- 
ed. It isa token of respect due to the rank of Cardinal 
C.prara.” 

* Respect due toa broomstick !” muttered the Pet: 
Corporal 

“Which mative might perhaps be held insufficient,” 
pursued Fouche ; “ but that in spreading a net over a min- 
now, | hope to secure as fine a cock saimon as ever wag- 
ged a fin within the meshes of the Police. 


“Aha!” cried Napoleon, who had been travesing the 
room, and now stopped short opposite the official opera- 
tive, who might be called [as Victor Hugo terms our Eng- 
lish hangman) * the royal right arm !” 

* Within the last six weeks,” continued Fouche, * a 
mansion situated near the ferry of Valvin, which your 
Majesty once entertained thoughts of hiring, (but that the 
situation was scarcely secluded enough for the purpuse,) 
as a residence for Madame de 





* T know. I know !” hastily interrupted Bonaparte, vex- 
ed to find the organization of his secret Police so admira- 
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ble, that not even a casual expression of his own could 


he English detenu, Sire !—Monsieur le General 

“ An English family at Fontainebleau? An English 
detenu—an English General Officer? You must have 
planued this for my especial annoyance! Sacre rom de 
Dieu !—Have I not expressly desired that these people 
might be kept out of my way? Last year, as we drove 
near the bridge at Verdun, on our way to Mayence, had 
not the English prisoners the audacity to greet me with 
hisses, and opprobious epithets?” : : 

“Which offence against your Imperial Majesty’s per- 
son, half-a-dozen of them are still expiating in the dun- 

eons of Bitche,” replied Fouche, coolly. ‘* But General 
—— is scarcely to be classed among a tribe of fool-hardy 
midshipmen, such as the lads in question. For several 
years he has resided in all honour and tranquility at Ver- 
dun , and it was but a few months ago that I received an 
application for a permis de voyage for his family, to pass 
two months at Fontainebleau, in order to try the effects of 
the cure de raisin for his daughter, stated to be in the last 
stage of decline. There was no plea for withholding from 
Jum a favour fi i map conceded to English prisoners on 
parole; especially as your Majesty had then announced 
your intention of dividing the autumn between Rambouil- 
fet and St. Cloud. A passport was accordingly granted, 
and General R—— established himself at the Pavillon de 
Valvin”— 

* At least, while residing so near the Palace, you have 
placed his correspondence under scrutiny ?” 
_ “ More particularly, Sire, since the General’s lady, who 
is daughter to a member of the English Cabinet, keeps up 
constant intercourse with her family.” 


* And has any thing-—transpired !” said the Emperor, 
fixing a scrutinizing eye upon Fouche’s countenance. 

** Nothing, Sire,” he replied, preparing to touch a point 
on which Napoleon was just then peculzarly sensitive to 
the sneers of the English press. ‘‘ Nothing,—unless a 
few idle comments in the letters of Lady Emily R—— 
upon the age and personal coquetry of the Empress, as 
well as her unaccountable influence and popularity with 
the nation.” 

‘* Mere flippant woman’s gossip ?” said Napoleon, having 
recourse pry snuff box. 

“ But exactly of the kind to obtain ready currency in 
London ; where any absurd slander relating to your Ma- 
jesty’s domestic circle is voraciously swallowed. I have, 
therefore, suppressed the letters.” 

“ Good !—but better still, had you kept these people 
awe from Fontainebleau altogether. Send them back 
to Verdun without loss of time.” 

“understand your Majesty’s departure to be fixed for 
to-morrow? The young lady is seriously indisposed ; and, 
asa week remains unexpired of the General’s permis de 
sejour”—— 

“ At least, do not let it be renewed,” cried Napoleon, 
“and let me hear of no more English prisoners at Fon- 
tainebleau. If they fall sick, let them find some orvietan, 
less obnoxious to me than a course of Chasselas grapes.— 
En attendant, what has this General to do with Caprara’s 
mushrooms ?” 

* The young man named Guillot having been arrested 
om morning before daybreak, and his papers secur- 
oy ——— 

** Papers?--The papers of a wood-cutter ?” 

‘We find reason to believe him a man of birth and 
education,” continued the Minister of Police ;--bearer of 
a false passport; nay! pour trancher le mot,—the son of 
the emigrant Duc de la Roche Allier,—and here on a ren- 
dezvous with his friend General R——, for the purpose of 
effecting negotiations-—” 

* With the English Government?” cried Napoleon. 

“No Sire ;—with the people at Hartwell !” 

“ An emissary of the Bourbons—a secret emissary--a 
spy ;—yet bearing the name of a family which dates its 
chivalry from the tirst crusade!” 

* The young Count has learned his lesson, Sire, in Eng- 
land ; where, under your favour, spies are treated with the 
reverence due to the hazards of their arduous vocation.— 
Andre, whom the Americans hanged, has a monument in 
the Royal Abbey of Westminster.” 

“My poor Fouche? which of your hangers-on has re- 
galed your wounded vanity by that piece of information ?” 


eo its scrutiny. “ Who lives there now.” 
R 








inquired the Emperor, Jaughing heartily at the fact so 
naively boasted by his chef de mouchards. “ But no mat. 
ter! What have you done with this individual ?” 

** Sent them forward to Bicetre.” 


“ Have you reason to suppose he has connexions in the 
Faubourg, St. Germain ;” 

*The most important!--nay, suspicions point at the 
very household of the Empress. Two old jackanapes, the 
chamberlains, Count ——, and ——, cannot get rid of their 
Bourbon hankerings.” 


“ And General R——?” demanded Napoleon, amused 
to perceive the pertinacity of Fouche’s antipathy to every 
thing and every body connected with Josephine. 

** Has rejected the proposals with which he was insult. 
ed. A paper in his hand-writing, Sire, was found in the 
cottage of the sot-disant Guillot.—-a letter desiring him to 
set foot in his house no more. _ English officers possess a 
nice sense of honour; and this R—— appears to be un 
homme de bien !”—— 


“ Comme un autre, 1 suppose! But if young Allier’s 
mission was thus infructuous, what has kept him at Fon- 
tainebleau ?” 


“The young man’s arriere-pensees are not easily to be 
developed,” said the Duc d’Otrante. “ It is probable he 
had an ulterior object in wishing to obtain access to the 
Palace, which he Lav to secure by offering his services 
to the Cardinal’s people--having previously been frus- 
trated by the intervention of mine. If need scarcely. how- 
ever, point out to your Majesty, that an emissary of the 
Bourbons may be inferred to phew no great predilection 
for his Eminence, as being the avowed ({Triend toa measure 
likely to give an heir to the empire, and secure the down- 
fall of their dynasty.” 


“ Away with you !” cried the Emperor; “ Asses as 
they are, the Bourbons and their agents are scarcely like- 
ly to fancy, that by poisoning a single Cardimal, they 
could circumvent all amicab!e intercourse between the 
Tuileriesand the Vatican. Your peopie have outshot their 
mark. We have to thank Caprara’s gluttony, as the ac- 
cidental means of unravelling an execrable plot ; but if 
the mushrooms were of a pernicious kind, trust me his 
Eminence has no one to thank for the mistake, but the 
purblind, half-witted rascals of his own scurvy suite.” 

** As your Majesty pleases,” replied the minister, taking 
his portfolio under his arm, preparatory to the ceremony of 
taking leave. “* In that case, all further interference in the 
business is superfluous.” 


The Emperor, meanwhile, had taken his resolution.— 
The day not being one cf those set apart for the chase, he 
was comparatively master of his time; and having signi- 
fied to the Empress at her toilet, an intention to ride to- 
wards Melun, accompanied only by the Grand Marshall, 
Duroc, and the aide-de-camp on dity, he quitted the pa- 
Jace in the afternoon, without cortege or attendants.-- 
Having reached, at full speed, the Croix d’Augas, and 
thence diverged into one of the lateral alleys leading to 
the foot of the rocks crowned by the Calvazre, Napoleon 
suddenly drew up; acquainted the Duc de Frioul that he 
had a visit to make privately in the neighbourhood ; anc, 
having demanded the least frequented route to the village 
of Valvin, dismounted, and gave his horse to the aide-de- 
camp. Duroc, suspecting some intrigue of gallantry, 1n- 
voluntarily smiled as he offered his services as guide ; 
and, having fastened his horse to a tree, and recommenc- 
ed, en passant, to the young Count Flahault, (whose looks 
betrayed no small curiosity concerning his Imperial Ma- 
jesty’s proceedings.) not to grow too impatient during their 
absence, he set off in the direction of the river, through 
one of those beautiful green alleys, entangled with juni. 
per and broom, and overgrown by the greatest variety 0! 
wild flowers ever collected together in one of nature s UD- 
cultivated parterres,—which constitute a peculiar charm 
of the forests of Fontainebleau. Duroc, although admit- 
ted to the most familiar intimacy with the Emperor, Was, 
of course, too good a courtier to hazard an inquiry touci- 
ing the object of their route ; while Napoleon, by his com: 
ments on the scenes they were traversing, and a learned 
discussion, into which he diverged, touching the new sy* 
tem of silvan-culture intreduced by Violainess, for the Te- 
generation of the Royal forests, was evidently anxious (6 
evade all allusion to the subject. 4 

* Yonder, Sire, is Vailvin,” said the Grani Marshal, asa 
few scattered cottages at length appeared at the end ofan 
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avenue of young plane-trees, beyond which glittered the 
blue waters of the Seine. | : 

~* Return, then, and await me in the Forest,” replied Na- 
oleon hastily, ** And, should any one belonging to the 
Court come across you, be especially careful to give no 
indication of my destination.” 

And immediately, with a second smile, which he tried 
to render as little significant as possible, Duroc, (who. on 
more than one previous occasion, had been the confidante 
of an Imperial, or Consular amourette,) returned towards 
the place of rendezvous, leaving Napoleon to pursue his 
unmolested way, “ sous’ orme.” The Grand Marshal’s 
interest in the mystery might have been. perhaps, more 
strongly excited. had be seen the Emperor with his hat 
pniled over his face, to avoid recognition, trudge onward, 
Hill he reached the wicket gate of a large garden surround- 
ing the mansion known by the name of the Pavillon de 
Valvin, and notoriously inhabited by an English detenu. 

“ Is the General visible ?” inquired he abruptly of the 
servants, who answered his hasty summons at the door 
bell :—and, without waiting for a reply to his query, he 
entered the hall. 

* Whom shall I announce ?” demanded the amazed do- 
mestic. 

“ No matter,--a stranger ?”—replied Napoleon, per. uad- 
ed that his person was unknown to his conductor. And 
tollowing him closely, they entered together a smatl sa- 
loon overlooking the parden ; and, as Napoleon conclud- 
ed, the presence of Genera! R.——. 

But he was mistaken. 'There was no general--no man 
in the room—to warrant the loud step and haughty coun- 
tenance of the intruder; but close beside the open win- 
dow, and in an attitude of despair, sat Lady Emily ; sup- 
poring on her shoulder the teeble head of the fairest crea- 
ture on whom the hero of Marengo had ever looked. Her 


cheeks were colourless, indeed —colourless as those of 


the dead; and her hair so languid, that even her light 
brown ringlets seemed to hang in utter lifelessness round 
her face. But it was as it were the face of an angel! and 
so petent was the influence of her unearthly delicacy and 
loveliness. that even as the lawgiver of [srael put his shoes 
from off his feet, when he found that the place whereon 
he was standing was holy ground—so, overcome by the 
purity of her aspect. did Napoleon lay aside the sternness 
of his demeanour. The eyes of both mother and daugh- 
ter were swollen with weeping ; and Lady Emily, though 
evidently recognising the persen of her visiier, made no 
effort to rise which could disturb the gentle sufferer, whose 
head rested on her bosom. Her whole heart, her whole 
cou] was with her afflicted child! How difterent a scene 
‘rom the tumultuous disorder prevailing round the death 
bed of the Cardinal ! 

“{ havea thousand excuses. madam, to offer,” said 
the Emperor, in a subdued voice, advancing towards the 
window where they sat. “ I had expected to find General 

, 


_ My husband has only just quitted the reom,” said Lady 

mily, hesitating what utile to assign to her unceremo- 
lous guest. 

“In that case, allew meto seek him elsewhere. The 
presence of a stranger may be painful to the young lady, 
your danghter, whom I grieve to find so much more 
seriously indisposed than I had been Jed to anticipate.” 

“No!” faltered Miss R , in a tremulous voice, over- 
coming at onee her natural timididy and her horror of the 
name of Bonaparte, in the consciousness that the man 
before her was sole arbi er of the destinies of her family. 
’ My father will be here immediately. Do not leave us.” 

Unaccountably touched by the feeble accents of the 

entice voice which thus addressed him, Ni poleon instant- 
'y accepted the seat. pointed out by Lady Fmily with as 
Glentied a gesture as if he were a prisoner in the land, and 
she its sovereign. 
__ My dau; hter is suffering from the results of severe 
‘gitanon,” said his high bred hostess, in a hurried voice, 
‘i eager to conciliate her visiter, previous to tte Gener- 
ai’s arrival. “ A recent event,--the arrest of an intimate 
MeN” 

But the words were suspended on her lips; for at that 
moment, undisturbed in countenance, unexcited in de- 
‘eanour, the cold-blooded General R enteed_ the 








opartment. Bonaparte rose, and advanced to meet him ; 
~ the salutations exchanged between them, were simply 
ose of gentlemen and equals. Even when the Emperor 








re-seated himself, uninvited, the British General did the 
same; thus tacitly expressing his intention to see, in the 
anointed of the Pope, a Sovereign still unrecognised by 
the Government of his own country. } 

“ The object of my visit here, Sir,” said Napo'eon, his 
hauteur, returning as he foresaw this determination on 
the part of his host, * was to express my satisfaction that 
an Officer--a brother soldier--should have escaped the 
snares laid for his honour by the ceposed family of Bour- 
bon ; a circumstance which transpired this morning, in the 
seizure of certain papers belonging to a young traitor, who 
should bear a less noble name; or pursue a less ignoble 
line of conduct !” 

** You allude of course, to Count Julius de la Reche Al- 
lier,” replied the General with a coolness amounting to 
irony. ‘But | amata loss to understand in wiat manner 
my connexions with him can have become interesting te 
the existing Government of France.” 

“ T allude,” interrupted Napoleon. “ to your refusal to 
become a party to a conspiracy planned by the traitors at 
Hartwell, and confided to the intermediation of Count 
Jules de Ja Roche Allier; who has been arrested on 
other charges by the vigilance of my Minister of Police.” 

“ Count Jules de la Roche Allier an agent of the Bour- 
bons—a spy in theland? Your Majesty has been cruelly 
and patna & deceived!” interrupted Emily, irdifferent 
even to her father’s displeasure at such a crisis. 

* You are, indeed, in error, General Bonaparte ” said 
R——, pertinacious!y making his dissent from the mode 
of address adopted by his daughter. “ Whatever may be 
my ground of enmity against the young man I believe 
him to be innocent of the madness imputed to him. Suf- 
fer me, meanwhile, to thank you”—a bitter sneer passed 
over his countenance as he spoke—* for believing a Bri- 
tish soldier. at large on parole, to be incapable ot plotting 
against the Government which has become the depository 
of his honour.” 


‘““And what, then, was he doing at Fontainebleau ?” 
cried Napoleon, rising angrily fron his seat, without even 
hearing the taunt of his ill-judging host. “ It is true this 
young man was arrested on mere suspicion. Buta false 
passport, his papers, your own letter ?” 

* A letter 2——»” 

‘* Desiring him to set fvot in your house no more, and 
referring to his negotiations——” 

“ For the hand of my daughter. Know, sir-——” 

** A few words may suffice to explain this vexatious bu- 
siness,” interrupted lady Emily, trembling at the thought 
of the indiscretions into which her husband might be be- 
trayed by his twofold aversion to the Emperor of France. 
and the adherent of its fallen kings. ‘* ‘Vhe family of La 
Roche Allier having resided, during its period of emigra- 
tion, in Edinburgh, was welcomed in the higher circles of 
that city with he deference due to the unfortunate. Inthe 
common course of hospitality, Count Jules was introduc- 
ed to our house, formed an attachment io my daughter, 
and eventually made overtures for her han¢é——” 

* Overtures peremptorily declined by her tather,” in- 
terrupted the Gereral; “by her father, who conld not 
justity it to himself to bestow the inheritance of one of the 
most ancient families in Scotland upon a alien, a foreigner, 


a man who neither spoke its language, nor-———” 


* Professed its creed! [understand your scrup!es, sir,’ 
said Bonaparte, whese looks, ever and anon, reverted, 
during the explenation, to the pure pale face of the young 
English girl,—so mild; so full of resignation, so different 
from the meretricious beauties of his own dissolute 
Court. 

* Pardon me,—we are all alike of the Church of Rome,” 
said the less petulant Lady Emily, willing to insinuate a 
word in extenuation of her daughter’s perierence. 

* [| must conclude, then, madam, that General R—— had 
yersonal reasons for declining the alliance of the house of 
Cache Allier ?” 

* It is enough that he saw fit to exercise the authority of 
a parent over his child,” said the General harshly.“ Un- 
willing, however, to tax my daughter’s submission by 
leaving her exposed to this presuming young man's assi- 
duities, I prepared my family for a continental tour: and 
it was then that, while under sanction of our Internationa! 
treaty, we traversed lrance, the arrest and detention of 
every British subject who had been rash enough to con- 
fide in the good faith of the Republic, consigned ts priso- 
ners to Verdun! T’here, separated from her home, her 
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396 NAPOLEON AT PONTAINEBLEAU. 


country. her friends, my daughter’s health, already impair- 
ed by pulmonary attacks, has vradually declined ; and 
though,” he continued, struggling to assume a more Cheer- 
ful tone, lest the admission of his forebodings should prove 
injurious to the invalid, “ though I am assured by Miss 

——’s medical attendants that the system we are trying 
at Fontainebleau will, in a short time, complete her resto- 
ration—— 

** No, father, no!” faltered Emily, involuntarily inter- 
rupting him. “ You do not so deceive yourself,--you can- 
not 80 deceive me ; [am dying; yes. | know it. lam dying! 
Roche Allier’s arrival here, (disguised, and at the risk of 
life and honour,) convinced me that my mother’s letters 
had already conveyed te our frier.ds in England the knowl- 
edge of my rapid decline ; and that poor Jules was peril- 
ing all, in hopes that the presence of one so dear might 
avail to suspend the fatal blow. But he came ;—and my 
father interdicted our meeting—my father was still inexo- 
rable! And now, Jules is a prisoner--and J on the brink 
of the grave!” 

There was a momentary silence ; for the hollowness of 
Emily’s voice conveyed a feartul confirmation of her as- 
sertions. 

* But I have not been disobedient,--have I father ?” she 
resumed, perceiving some indication of emotion in her 
father’s countenance. “1 shal} not bequeath you the me 
mory of a rebellious child! From the day of receiving, 
your commands, | have held no communication with him; 
and now all risk is over of thwarting your wishes. I shal. 
see his tace nomore. ITamdymeg! 

And again she bowed her head on the bosom of her af- 
flicted mother; «vho was no longer able to repress the 
tears with which she had been struggling. 

“Ifyou could suggest any thing in my power to alie- 
viate your sufferings.” said the Emperor, deeply touched, 
but too much habituated to the control of his feelings to 
evince any symptom of emotion ; “ if, consistently with 
my duty to the nation——” He hesitated. He felt that 
te Ay for him to propese the liberation of an emigrant 

yalist. 

* You could do much,” said Emily, striving to speak 
more firmly. ‘ You could release my father and mother 
trom captivity. When lam gone, it would be a grievous 
thing for them to be fixed in France, incessant contempla- 
tion of the grave of their only child. Pr mi-e me that you 
will release them,—that you will send them home to Scot- 
land--to their friends——” 

* And Count Jules de la Roche Allicr ?” exc aimed Na- 
poleon, sympathizing in her filial devotion. 

* For Aim I have nothing toask” said poor Emily.-- 
* He is innocent, and therefore you dare not injure him.” 


‘* Are you aware, madam. that his family is especially 
excluded from the Act of Grace conceded to the emi 
grants ?--that he has brought a proscribed head within 
reach of the retributive justice of the French Govern- 
ment ?” added the Emperor, willing to probe to the utmost 
the heroism of the courageous yeung girl 

* Release my father and mother,” she faintly reiterat- 
od, Sie her hands as she spoke. “ I Jeave the rest to 
God. 

“Tam at liberty, then, to do my worst,” said Napo 
are * since even his friends refuse to plead in his be- 
wil. 

* IT would pledge my life and honour on the innocence 
of young Roche Allier!” interrupted the General. * Of 
fraud or treachery he is incapable. His attachment to 
my daughter has alone brought him into his present pre- 
dicament.” 

* Give her to him, then, and end it! said Napoleon ab 
ruptly ; having already seated himself at a writing-table, 
te accomplish the petition of his interesting prisoner.-- 
* Return to England, Monsieur le General, with your fa- 
mily, and relieve me from the presence ot this rash young 
man, by carrying him with you az your son.” 


And while General R—— hesitated whether te accept 
or reject the benefits thus cavalieriy conferred. the E - 
peror rose and presented two folded papers to the hands 
of Emily. 

* both of these are yours,” said he, with one of those 
radiant smiles which sometimes br.ghtened his sallow 
visage. “ Q..e of them, regards your father, and one— 
vour husband. So dutiful a daughter will make the best 
of wives.” 

*“Itistoo late! Alas, alas! itis too late! Vet a few 





hours, and my heavenly father will receive me to his 
mercy !” faltered Emily, now almost exhausted by the 
ag.tation of continual emotion. “ Accept, however. the 
thanks of one about to be released from ail earthly bon- 
dige, that you have imparted peace and consolation to her 
dying hours !” 

And big tears rolled down the pale cheeks of the suffer. 
er, as she extended her slender hand, as a parting token 
towards the Emperor. Profoundly touched, he raised it 
to his lips; and ere General R—— recovered his self 

ssession sufficiently, to explain or remonstrate, Napo- 
eon, after a respectful obeisance to Lady Emily, had 
quitted the room. 


“ She will not die,” muttered the despotic Napoleon te 
himself, as he pushed his way back through the gathering 
twilivht, towards the spot. in the Forest of Fontainebleau, 
where Duroc was in waiting. “ She must not die! | will 
send Corvisart to her!” And with an impetuosity equal 
to that of Uncle Toby, when he swore thit Le Fevre 
should live, the Emperor, as he strode along. crunched 
down, with his iron hee), the branches of the juniper and 
heather bushes that impeded his way. “ All girls are apt 
to fancy they are dying when they are crossed in love.— 
Besides, the cold-biooded o!d foo) will think better of it. 
Sacrifice such a girl as that toa whim—a prejudice ?— 

Thy, even I could scarcely hold out against that noble 
countenance, and that persuasive voice.”” 


**Send the Duc d’Otrante hither,” said his Majesty, 
when he entered his cabinet de travail, at the close of a 
state dinner, a few hours after his return to the palace. 
“ So,—you are here, sir! Come to offer your apologies, ! 
trust, fur the blundering officiousness of your people in 
causing the arrest of Jules de la Roche-Allier. on such in- 
sufficient testimony? Another time] advise yeu to select 
fellows possessing eyes, ears, and some sraail portion o} 
understanuing !” 

“Your Majesty having. I find, already despatched « 
courier to Bicetre with orders for the Count’s release, | 
mav rathertender my apologies to himself on his arriva! 
at Fontainebleau, to accompany his father-in-law to Eng- 
land, in pursuance of the engagements, Sire, into which 
your Majesty has deigned to enter, this afternoon, with 
the family at the Pavillon de Valvin.” 


** Cumment donc, coquin !” cried the Emperor, relaxing 
into a hearty laugh. * Are you already so well-informed ’ 
The lubberly Jacquey. then, over whom | stumbled in the 
antect amber of the Pavillon, was——” 

** Precisely one of those fellows without eyes or ears, 
whom your Majesty has commissioned me to discharge.” 


** A la bonne heuvre, mon cher Duc! Since the fellow 
was an eavesdropper, | am glad he was a rascal of our 
own. Let him be as discreet as he has shown himself ex- 
pert, and he may claim premotion. Understand, however, 
that this Valvin transaction is not to transpire; 1 do not 
wish to have it said in the Faubourg St. Germain that! 
have been courting conciliation with the English Cabinet. 
by an act of magnanimity towards the daughter of one of 
its members. But what fede is there to-morrow—what 
veille to-night ?” 

* None, sire ; neither fete nor verlle.” 

** Do you mean to tell me that I do not hear the bells of 
the Sainte T'rinite? What should they be ringing at this 
hour of the evening?” 

* The passing bell. Sire, of the English General's daugh- 
ter. The Cure of the Suinte T'rinite was her director ; a" 
Corvisart has just returned with him from Valvin, withir- 
telligence of the young lady’s dissolution.” 

“ Already !”’ ejaculated Napoleon, throwing himself into 
a chair. “ Poor girl! Poor. anhappy mother !” 7 

** On the other hand, | have the satisfaction to acqualr 
your Majesty that Dr. Paulet announces the Cardinal 
Caprara to be out of danger.” . a 

* du diable le Cardinal,’ ejaculated Napoleon, wit! 
one of his fiercest looks. ‘1 would have givea dye 
Cardinals for power to save the life of the daughter of th 
English detenu !” 

—_g>—— 

A Parpaste Hit.—At the Kerney election, a 
O'Connell, addressing a gentleman who voted for ! r. 
Fitzgerald, exclaimed “ You are a barking cur dog | 
to which the other replied, * Yes, cur dogs genera"y 
bark at beggarmen.” 
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MEDICAL COLLEGE-—OHIO RIVER-——TO MISS B. D 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF OHIO. 


The accompanying engraving presents a very cor- 
rect view of the entire front of the beautiful block cf 
buildings, usually known as the Medical College edi- 
fice, situated on Sixth street between Race and Vine 
streets, Cincinnatti, Ohio. The edifice is built of brick, 
and is ninety-one feet in front—and fifty-four feet in 
depth. The size, arrangement, and adaption of this 
building to the purposes for which it was designed, re- 
fect much credit on the judgment of those engaged 
in its erection. ‘This edifice has recently received 
great additions and improvements, which make its ad- 
vantages much superior to what they were formerly. 
There is now a very flourishing Medical School in this 
Institution, under the instruction Of able professors, 
which is encouraging to the cause of Medical Science 
in the western country, and there are evidently an in- 
creasing devotioness, ardor and ambition in the cause 
of Medical Science among the physicians of the west, 
which will unquestionably lead to very beneficial re- 
sults. 

The basement of the college is occupied by the jani- 
tor, (Thomas Morton,) who will at any time wait on 
strangers, who may desire to inspect the establishment. 
On the first floor is a large hall or a lobby, the entrance 
which is by the door, near the east end. Adjacent to 
the lobby is the room for the meetings of the trustees, 
and also the library rooms, which contain over 1700 
volumes of the best medical works. ‘The faculty room 
is hung with drawings and painting of the best kind, 
illustrative of various subjects taught by the profes- 
30's. On the same floor, but west of the lobby, is the 
chemical lecture room and Jaboratory. ‘The latter is 
ina separate building, recently erected in the rear of 
the main edifice. It is connected with the lecture 
room, in such a manner, as to make its interior visi- 
ble to the class, on throwing open the folding shutters, 
that form a temporary or moveable partition. 

On the second floor of the college is the lecture hall 
of the professors of theory and practice, and materia 
medica ; and also that which is occupied by the pro- 
fessors of anatomy, surgery and obstetrics. The sev- 
eral lecture rooms will accommodate, on the average, 
about three hundred students. 

On the third floor is the cabinet, containing a fine 
collection of anatomical preparations; and also the 
principal rooms for the prosecution of the study of 
practical anatomy. 

The funds, by which the trustees have been enabled 
to accomplish all that has been effected, were appro- 
priated by legislative enactment, and are based on the 
auction duties of Hamilton county. In the first in- 
stance, one-half of these duties was granted to the col- 
lege, for four years; at the expiration of which term, 
a fourth part was allowed, for an additional period of 
our years. ‘I'heir term will expire in March 1836. 

one) 

OHIO RIVER, NEAR WHEELING, | 
The very pretty view of the Ohio River, to which 
‘his description refers, was taken expressly for this pe- 
nod:cal, by Mr. Charles Sullivan, a young and merito- 
nous artist. The engraving takes in the head of 
Wheeling Island, and part of the town of Wheeling, 
inthe distance. The island is a beautiful spot and 
contains two handsonte farms, ‘Tradition says that 
came into the possession of the whites by a strata- 

gem. ‘The Indian Chief to whom it belonged, was 
enticed over to the Virginia shore, by a white, display- 
‘Nga play of truce; the Indian, confiding in the em- 
viem of peace, paddled over in his canoe, but the mo- 
ment he touched the shore, the treacherous white shot 
uum down with a rifle, sprung into his canoe,and took 
Possession of the island. 

Uhe mouth of Sunfish creek, about twenty-eight 
miles below Wheeling, is a place of much interest, 
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where great caution is necessary to be observed by 
pilots, on account of the bar, which extends far into 
the river. The‘river at this place has a descent also, 
which causes a velocity in the current. When the 
water is low, the rocks at a small distance below the 
bar, appear above the surface and cause a ripple. Far- 
ther down it becomes more agitated, and boils and 
whirls in large waves over the hidden lands. The 
small strip of bottom landat the place where the creek 
enters the river, is remarkable for the great number ot 
flint arrow heads, which are found there. In plough- 
ing up new land along the creek, vast numbers of flint 
hatchets, arrow head and human skeletons, are thrown 
up, affording evidence of many a bloody contest be- 
tween different tribes of Indians, and the Indians and 
whites. The whole course of the Ohio river in fact, 
is memorable for scenes of strife and deadly conflict. 

Civilization, however, at this time, is the distingu sh- 
ing mark of its borders, and the busy hum of indus- 
try is heard, where a few years ago nought disturbed 
the silence of nature but the shout of the Indian war- 
rior. ‘I'he Ohio is a river of great importance in the 
Mississippi Valley. Though the descent in some places 
is at least ten feet in a mile, the current is uniformly. 
except in particular places, gentle, so as to admit of 
steam-boat navigation. Its average breadth is 800 
yards, and the usual rise, from low to high water, is 
about 50 feet. Atlow water, in the autumn months, 
it may be forded at several. places above Louisville. 

Numerous Islands, large and fertile, are imbossom- 
in the Ohio, and the tract of county through which 
the river flows, is one of the richest and most delight- 
ful on the globe. The wealthof the neighboring 
states is easily transported to the river, by the nume- 
rous navigable streams which it receives, and is thence 
transferred to New Orleans, the grand commercia! 
emporium of the Mississippi Valley. 


——<>———— 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
TO MISS B.D ON HER BIRTH DAY. 
On this day of rejoicing—this festal of gladness, 
When music and bliss round thy destinies float, 
Oh! far from the bard be the accents of sadness, 
If hisharp can but waken a holier note. 





’Midst the welcomes that greet, and lest sorrows op- 
press thee, : 
The prayers and the hopes that are raised for thy 
we ° : 
Is there, tell me, a boon whose enjoyment may bless 
thee, ; 
Which music can ask ora poet may feel ? 


And oh! if there is—with that ardent emotion, 
Which burned in the goul of the patriot dead, 

The bard lifts his hands in profoundest devotion, 
And pours ail those blessings at once on thy head. 


Yet he prays not for riches, their glare is beneath you, 
Nor beauty—more fragile and treacherous than 
they ; 
Nor for honours—alas! they too soon must bequeath 
you : 
A toy to the worm, to the reptile a prey. 


No! thine be the meed with which virtue is blending, 
And thine be the pleasures earth never can give, 

As the streamlet in soft crystal majesty wending, 
‘Thus spotless, unruffled and pure may’st thou live. 


And when friendship grows cold, and thy prospects are 
pepe,» 
And the cold hand of death is uplifted to smite, 
Ob! then may thine eye through futurity sparkling, 
Be entranced in the visions that pour on ny pigbi. 
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398 HORSE SHOE ROBINSON. 
FROM “HORSE SHOE ROBINSON.” tenderest thing of a whiff that the Dutchman know. 

BY J. P. KENNEDY. ed how to make,” ; tone 
iinsetrens A flint and steel—part also of his gear—now we 
CHAPTER IV. served to ignite his tobacco, and he had been, for ri 

; Sarak some time past, sedately scanning the length and 
A Meeting of Lovers—Some insight into the Future. | breadth of his own fancies, which were, doubtless, pi 
The twilight had subsided and given place to a| rendered the more sublime, by the mistiness that a pe 
beautiful night. ‘The moon had risen above the tree | rich volume of smoke had shed across his vision 

tops, and now threw her level rays upon the broad | and infused into the atmosphere around his brain. po 
face of the massive pile of rocks forming the Fawn’s| “Twelve shillings and ninepence,”—were the first rr 
Tower, and lit up, witha silvery splendour, the foliage | words which became audible to Butler in the depth pte 
that closed the steep cliff, and the almost perpendicu- | of his revery. “That, major—said the serjeant, who pig 

lar hill in its neighborhood. On the opposite side of | had been rummaging bis pocket, and counting over a st 
the river, a line of beech and sycamore trees, that | handful of coin,—‘is exactly the amount I have aaa 
grew almost at the water’s edge, threw a dark sha- | spent since this time last night. I paid it to the old er 
dow upon the bank. Through these, at intervals, the | lady of the Swan, at Charlottesville,—taking in six. a 

bright moonlight fell npon the earth, and upon the | pence for mending your bridle rein. Since you must yes 
quiet and deep stream. ‘The woods were vocal with | make me paymasterfor our march, I am obliged to pie 
the whispering noises that give discord to the nights | square accounts every night. My noddle won’t hold wre 
of summer; yet, was there a stillness in the scene | two days’ reckoning. It gets scrimped and flustered yn 
that invited grave thoughts, and recalled to Butler’s | with so many numberings, that I {ose the count The 
mind some painful emotions that belonged to his pre- } clean out.” d 

sent condition. “It is of little consequence, Galbraith,” replied po 
“How complicated and severe are those trials,”— { Butler, seeking to avoid his companion’s interruption. ar 

such was the current of his meditations,—“which| “Squaring up, and smoothing off, and bringing out ta 
mingle private grief with public misfortune—that dou- | thisand that shilling straight to a penny, don’t come jan 
ble current of ill which runs, on one side, to the over- | natural to me,’”—continued Robinson, too intent upon Hos 
{ throw of a nation’s happiness, and, on the other, to | hisreckoning to observe the disinclination of Butler Vall 
= the prostration of the individual who labors in the} to a parley—‘“money matters are not in my line. I pe 
tt cause! What a struggle have I to encounter, be-| take to them as disunderstandingly as Gill Bentley Wel 
+ tween my duty to my country, and my regard for i did to the company’s books, when_they made him ph 
| those tender relations that still more engross my af- | Orderly on the Waccamaw piquet. For Gill, in the The 
ia fections, nor less earnestly appeal to my manhood for | first place, couldn’t write,—and, in the next place, it in th 
: detence! Upon the common quarrel [ have already | he could ’adone that, he never larnt to read,—so, you well 
4% } staked my life and fertune, and find myself wrapt up| may suppese that a beautiful puzzleification he had enti 
3 in its most perilous obligations. That cause has | of it to keep the guard roster straight.” 7 “] 
4 ‘| enough in it to employ and perplex the strongest} “Sergeant, look if yonder boat is loose; I shall said 
ie mind, and to invoke = full devotion of a head and | want it presently,” said Butler, sti!l giving no ear to conf 
“e heart that are exempt from all other solicitude ; yet I | his comrade’s gossip— out 
Hi am embarrassed with personal cares that are woven; “It is tied by an easy knot to the root of the pty 
‘ in the very web of my existence,—that have planted | tree,” said Robinson, as he returned from the exam- wy 
themselves beside the fountainof my affections, and | ination. replic 
4 which, if they be rudely torn from me, would leave| “Thank you,” added Butler, with more than usual and 
4 behind—but a miserable and hopeless wreck! My | abstractedness. to tal 
own Mildred!—to what sad trials have I brought! “Something, major, seems to press upon your spir- thing 
your affection;—and how nob'y hast thou met) its to-night,” said the sergeant, in the kindest tones ter H 
them! of inquiry. “If I could lend a hand to put anything, AF 
“Man lives in the contentious crowd ;—he strug- | that mought happen to have got crooked, into 1's oppor 
gles for tne palm that thousands may award, and far- | right p'ace again, you know, Major Butler, I wouldn't the el 

speeding renown may rend the air with the loud huz- | be slow to do it, when you say the word.” tera 
za of praise. His is the’strife of the theatre where} “I would trust my life to yon, Galbraith, sooner ia 
the world are spectators;—and multitudes shall glori- | than to any man living,” replied the other, with an al- fre 
fy his suecess, or lament his fall, or cheer him in the fectionate emphasis; “but you mistake me—I am not pos 
pangs of death. But woman, gentle, silent, seques- heavy at heart, though a little anxious, sergeant, at say le 
tered—-thy triumphs are only for the heart that loves! what has brought me here. Comrade,” he added &s under 
thee ;—thy deepest griefs have no comforter but the | he approached the sergeant, upon whose broad shoul. ly had 
: secret communion ol thine one pillow !” det he familiarly lad his hand, with a smile, “you will fore h 
: eee Whilst Butler had now returned beneath the cliff of | keep a fellow soldier’s counsel?” —_ as next i 
pie the Fawn’s Tower, was absorbed in this silent mus-| “As 1 keep my heart in my body,” interrupted Gal- fectio 
tien | ing, his comrade was no less occupied with his own | braith. : Wh 
x: ; cares. The serjeant had acquired much ot that fore- “Tam sureof it—even as you keep your faith 10 which 
Ewe cast, in regard to small comforts, which becomes in| your country, my true and worthy brother, added uring 
pe ae some degree, an instinct in those whose profession ex- | Butler with animation—“and that is, with no less ho- boson 
aa; poses them to the assaults of wind and weather. | nesty than a good man serves his God—then Gal- allowe 
i Ede tees Tobacco, in his reckoning, was one of the most in. | braih, bear it in micd—1 have come here for the bing 
ae dispensable muniments of war; and he was, accord- | sake of a short meeting with one that I love--as you che th 
| 4 ;. ingly, seldom without a good stock of this commodi- | would have a good soldier love the lady of his sew. Sessio| 
ah tik ty. A corn cob, at any time, furnished ‘him the} You will hereafter speak of nothing that may fall which 
Re Se means of carving the bowl of a pipe; whilst in his| within your notice. It concerns me deeply that this “Ta 
re eae ek pocket, he carried a slender tube of reed which, being | meeting should be secret.” 5Y. termg 
Bat ie united to the bowl, formed a smoking apparatus, still| “Major, { will have neither eyes nor ears, if it con- Wee| 
iy Ca Rae familiar to the people of the country, and which, to | carns you to keep anything that mought chance [0 ourag 
oe use the sergeant’s own phrase, “couldn’t be touched | come to my knowledge private.” “Ah 
See a for sweetness by the best pipe the very Queen of the} “It is not for myself, sergeant, I bespeak this - plied E 
i ih bei ay Dutch herself ever smoked; that,”—he was in the| tion; Ihave nothing to conceal from you; but the ¢ fondly 
3 | ay habit of adding,—“must be ; as I take it, about the! isa lady who is much interested in our eireumsyee- have 
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non. I have given you a long and solitary ride on 
her account, and may hereafter ask other service 
from you. You shall net find it more irksome, Gal- 
praith, to stand by a comrade in love, than you have 
ever found it in war, and that, [ know, you think not 
uch.” 

“The war comes naturally enough to my hand,” 
replied Galbraith, “but as for the love part, major, 
excepting so far as carrying a message, Or, in case of 
a runaway, keeping off a gang of pestifarious, inter- 
mneddlers, or watching, fora night or so, under a tree; 
or anything, indeed, in the ene or running, or 
watching, or scrimmaging line; I say, excepting 
these, my sarvice moughn’t turn to much account, | 
can’t even play a fiddle at a wedding; and I’ve not 
the best tongue for making head-way amongst the 
women—howsomdever, major, you may set me down 
tor a volunteer on the first forlorn hope you may have 
occasion for.” 

“Mr. Lindsay lives on the hill, across the river. 
There are reasons why I cannot go to this house; 
and his daughter, Galbraith, is an especial friend to us 
and to our cause” — 

“I begin to see into it,” interrupted the sergeant, 
laughing, “you have a notion of showing the old gen- 
tleman the same trick you played off upon Lord 
Howe’s provost marshal, when you was lieu'enant at 
Valley Forge, touching your stealing away his prison- 
er, captain Koberts. ‘That was a night affair, too. 
Well, the best wifea man can have, major, is the wo- 
man that takes to him through fire and water. 
There was colonel Gardiner, that stole his wife just 
ii that way, against all opposition of both father and 
mother; and a better woman ‘never stitched up a 
seam, to my knowledge and belief.” 

“IT have no thought of suchan enterprise, sergeant,” 
said Butler, “our purpose, for the present, must be 
confined to a short visit. We are houseless adventur- 
ers,Galbraith, and have little to offer to sweetheart 
or wife that might please a woman’s fancy.” 

“When a woman loves a man, especially a sodger, 
replied the sergeaut, “she sets as little store by house 
and home as the best of us. Still, it is a wise thing 
to tangling them with families—hark—I hear some- 
thing hke footsteps on v’other side of the river! Mis- 
ter Henry must be on his march.” 

After an interval, a low whistle issued trom the 
opposite bank, and, in a moment, Butler was in 
the skiff, pushing his way through the sparkling wa- 
ters, 

_ As the small boat, in which he stood upright, shot 
trom the bright moonlight into the shades of the op- 
posite side, he could obscurely discern Mildred Lind- 
say leaning on her brother’s arm, as they both stood 
under the thick toliage of alarge beech. And scarce- 
'yhad the bow struck upon the ebbly margin, be- 
lore he bounded from it up the “edly and was, in the 
extinstant, locked in the embrace of one whose af- 
lection he valued above all earthly possessions. 

When that short interval had passed away, in 
which neither Mildred nor Arthur could utter speech ; 
curing which the lady leant her head upon her lovei’s 
som, in that fond familiarity which plighted faith is 
bi owed to justify in the most modest maiden,—sob. 
ng the while in the intensity of her emotions; 
“ue then at last,as she slowly regained her self-pos- 
‘ession said, in a soft and melancholy voice, in 
“= there was nevertheless a tone of playfulness— 
me. am a foolish girl, Arthur, I can boast like a blus- 
Fa g ere, when there is nothing to fear; and yet 
conan like a true woman, at the first trial of my 

“ 
sled ti a dear Mildred, you are a brave girl,” re- 
fond! vars =? he held both her hands and looked 
bone 0 her face, “and a true and tried girl. You 

come kindly to me,—and ever, like a blessed and 
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gentle spirit of good, are prompt to attend me through 
every mischance. 
since last we met.” 

“Tt is very—very long, Arthur.” 

“And we are still as far off, Mildred, from our wish- 
es as at first we were.” 

“Even so,” said Mildred, sorrowfully, “a year of 
pain drags heavily by, and brings no hope. Oh, Ar- 
thur what have I sutiered in the thought that your 
life is so beset with dangers! I muse upon them 
with a childish fear, that was not so before our last 
meeting. They rise to disturb my daily fancies, and 
night finds them inhabiting my pillow. I was se 
thank ful, that you escaped that dreary siege at Charles- 
ton. 

“Many a poor and gallant fellow so'dier there bit 
his lin with a chafed and peevish temper,” said Butler; 
“but the day will come, Mildred, whe: we may yet 
carry a prouder head tv the field of our country’s ho- 
our — , 

“And vour share,” interrupted Mildred, “will ever 
be to march in the front rank. In spite of all your 
perils past, your hard service, which has known nv 
holliday ; your fatigues, that, l have sometimes fear- 
ed, would break down your health; and in spite, too, 
of the claims, Arthur, that your poor Mildred has up- 
on you, you are even now again bound upon some 
bold adventure that must separate us—ah, perhaps, 
forever! Our fate has malice mit. Ever beginning 
some fresh exploit!” 

“You would not have your soldier bear himself 
otherwise than as a true knight, who would win and 
wear his lady love by good set blows when there was 
need for them ?” 

“It I were the genius that conjnred up this war, I 
would give my own true knight a breathing space. 
He should pipe and dance between whiles,” replied 
Mildred, sportively. 

“He that put his sickle into this field, amongst the 
reapers,” said Butler, with a thoughtful earnestness; 
“should not look back from his work.” 

“No, no, though my heart break while I say it— 
for, in truth, Iam very melancholy, notwithstanding 
1 force a beggar’s smile upon my cheek—no, J woul 
not have you stay or stand, Arthur, until you have 
seen this wretched quarrel at an end. I praised your 
first resolve ; loved you for it, applauded and cheered 
you; I will not now, for the sake of my weak, wo- 
manish apprehension, say one wurd to withhold your 
arm. 

“And you are still” said Butler, “that same resolute 
enthusiast, that 1 found in the young and eloquent 
beauty who captivated my worthless heart, when the 
war first drew the wild spirits of the country together 
under our free banner ?” 

“The same foolish, conceited, heady, prattling tru- 
ant, Arthur, that first took a silly liking to your pom- 
pous strut, and made ahero to her imagination out of 
a boasting ensign; thesame in ail my follies, and in 
all my faults; only altered in one quality.” 

“And what, my gentle and lovely lady, pray what 
is that one quality ?” 

“I will not tell you,” said Mildred, carclessly ; 
“*twould make you vainer than you are.” 

“It is not wellto hide a kind thought from me, 
Mildred.” 

“Indeed it is not, Arthur; and so, I will muster 
courage to speak it,” said the confiding girl with vi- 
vacity, after a short pause, during which she hung 
fondly upon her Jover’s arm ; and then suddenly chang- 
ing her mood, she proceeded ina tone of deep and 
serious enthusiasm ;“it is, that since that short, event- 
ful and most solemn meeting, I have loved you, Ar- 
thur, with feelings that I did not know until they 
were mine. My busy fancy has followed you in al! 
your wandering; painted with stronger hues than na. 


Itisa long and weary time, love, - 
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ture gives to any real scene the difficulties and disas- 
ters that might cross your path; noted the seasons 
with a nervous acuteness of remark, from very faint- 
heartedness at the thought that they might blight 
your health or bring you some discomfort. Ihave 
pored over the accounts of battles, the march of ar- 
mies, the tales of prisoners relating the secrets of their 
prisons; studied the plansof generals and statesmen, 
as the newspaper or common rumor brought them to 
my knowledge; with an interest that has made those 
around me say I was sadly changed. It was all be- 
cause I had grown cowardly, and feared even m 
own shadow. Oh, Arthur, I am not, indeed, what 
was.” 

‘he solemnity, force and feeling with which Mil- 
dred gave utterance to these words, strangely con- 
trasted with the light and gay tone in which she had 
commenced; but her thoughts had now fallen into a 
current that bore her forward into one of those 
bursts of excited emotions, which were characteris- 
ne of her temper, and which threw a peculiar energy 
and eloquence into her manner. Butler, struck by the 
rising warmth of her enunciation, and swayed, in 
part, by the painful retlections to which her topic 
gave rise, replied, in a state of feeling scarcely tess so- 
jemn than her own. 

“Ah, Mildred,” as he spoke, he parted her hair 
upon her pale torehead and kissed it, “dearest girl, 
tne unknown time to come has no cup of suffering 
tor me that I would not hold a cheap purchase for 
one moment like this. Even a year of painful ab- 
sence past, and a still ‘more solicitous one io come, 
may be gallantlyand cheerfully borne when_ blessed 
with the fleeting interval of this night. To hear 
your faith, which though 1 never dwelt upon it but 
with a confidence that I have held it most prefane to 
dount, still, to hear it avowed from your own lips, 
now again and again, repeating what you have often 
breathed before, and in letter aiter letter, written 
down; it falls upon my heart, Mildred, hke some 
good gift from Heaven, specially sent to revive and 
quicken my resojution in all the toils and labours 
that yet await me. There must be good in store for 
such a heart as thine; and trusting to this faith, I will 
jvok to the future with a bnoyant temper.” 

“The future,” said Mildred, as she lifted her eyes 
to the pale moon that now sheeted with its light her 
whole figure as she and her lover strayed beyond the 
shade of the beech, “I almost shudder when I hear 
that word. We live but in the present; that, Arthur, 
iS, at least, our own; pvor as we are in almost all be- 
side. ‘That future is a perplexed and tangled riddle;a 
dreadful uncertainty, in the contemplation of which I 
grow superstitious. Such ill omens are about us! My 
iather’s inexorable will, so headstrong, so unconscious 
of the pain it gives me; his rooted, yes, his fatal aver- 
sion to you; my thraldom here, where like a poor 
bird checked by a cord, 1 chafe myself for fluttering 
on the verge of my prison bounds; and then, the aw- 

tul perils that continually impend over your head; all 
these are more than weak imaginings; they are the 
realities of my daily life, and give me, what I am 
almost ashamed to confess, a sad and boding spirit.” 

“Nay, nay, dearest Mildred ! away with all these un- 
reasonable reckonings!” replied Butler, with a man- 
ner that too plain 


you. It has almost turned thee into a downright sen- 
umental woman. I will have none of this steppin 
to the verge of melancholy. You were accustome 
to cheer me with sunny and warm counsel; and you 


inust not forget that it was yourself who taught me 
tem- 


to strike aside the waves of fortune with a gla 


per. ‘Ihe fates can have no spite against one so 
good as thou art! Time may bear us along like a 


j betrayed counterfeit of mirth. 
“Seclusion, I would swear, had dealt unworthy with } 
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dark night, its quagmires, and its jack’o-lanterns; but 
there will come a ruddy morning at last; a smoother 
road, and an easier gait. And thou, my girl, shal: 
a ne instruct me how to win a triumph over the ills 
cf life. 

“And we will be happy, Arthur, because all around 
us will be so,” added Mildred, catching the current 
of Butler’s thoughts, with that ready versatility which 
eminently showed the earnestness and devotion of 
her feelings ; “ah, may heaven grant this boon, and 
Lring these dreams to life! 1 think, Arthur, I should 
be happier now, if I could but be ‘near you in your 
wanderings. Gladly would I tollow you through al! 
the dangers of the war!” 

“That were indeed, love, a trial past your faculty to 
endure. No, no, Mildred; she who would be a sol. 
dier’s wife, should learn the soldier’s philosophy ; to 
look with a resigned submission on the present 
events, and trust toHeaven for the future. Your 
share in this struggle is to commune with your own 
heart in solitude, and teach it patience. Right nobly 
have you thus far borne that grievous burden! The 
sacrifice that you have made; its ever present and un- 
mitigated weight, silently and sleeplessly inflicting its 
slow pains upen your free and generous spirnt— 
that, Mildred, is the chiet and most galling of my 
cares.” 

“This weary war—this weary war,”—breatlied 
194 in a pensive under key,—“when will it be 

one!” 

“The longest troubles have their end,” replied But- 
ler; “and men at last, spent with the vexations o! 
their own mischief, fly, by a selfish instinct, into the 
bosom of peace. God will prosper our enterprise, 
and bring our battered ship into a fortunate haven.” 

“Flow little like it seems it now,” returned Mil- 
dred. “The general sorrow, alone, might well weigh 
down the stoutest heart. That cause which you 
have made mine, Arthur, to which you have bestowed 
your life, and which, for your sake,” she added proud- 
ly, “should have this feeble arm of mine, could:t 
avail; is it not even now trembling on the verge 0! 
ruin? Have not your letters, one afer another, told 
me of the sad train in which misfortunes have thick- 
ened upon the whole people? of defeat, both north 
and south, and, at this very time, of disgraceful mutiny 
of whole regiments under the very eye of Washing- 
ton—that Washington who loves his country and 
her soldiers, as a husband loves his bride, or a father 
hischildren. Have not those, to whom we all looked 
for champiuns, turned into mere laggards in the war 
for freedom? Oh, Arthur, do you not remember 
that these are the thoughts, the very words, which 
were penned by your own hand, for my especial medi- 
tation? How can I but fear that the good end isstil! 
far off? How can I but feel some weight upon my 
heart!” : 

“You have grown overwise, Mildred, in these ru- 
minations. I am to blame for this, that in my peevis? 
humour, vexed with the crosses of the day, I should 
not have written on such topics to one so sensitive & 
yourselt!” er 

“Still itis true, Arthur, all report confirms it.’ 

“These thingsdo not become your entertainment, 
Mildred. Leave the public care to us. There are 
bold hearts, love, and strong arms yet to spare for this 
quarrel. We have not yet so exhausted our mines 0’ 
strength, but that much rough ore still lies unturned 
to the sun, and many an uncouth lump of metal re- 
mains to be fashioned for serviceable use. His'or 
tells of many a rebound trom despondency, 80 SuC- 


itno other spring. than the decree of God. He we 
fight the battle of the weak, and set the right upo ‘ 
sure foundation.” 





rough trotting horse; and our journey may have its 


“The country rings,” said Mildred, again taking 


den and unreckoned, that the wisest men could see !" 
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the more cheerful hue of her lover’s ho and fol- 
lowing out, with an affectionate sympathy, his tones 
of thought, “with anticipation of victory from Gates’ 
southern march”’— : 

“That may turn out to be a broken reed,” interrup- 
ted Butler, as if thinking aloud and struck by Mil- 
dred’s reference to a subject that had already en- 
grossed his thought; “they may be deceived. ash- 
ington would have put a different man upon that ser- 
vice. 1 would have a leader in such a war, wary, 
watchful, humble; diffident as well as brave. [ fear 
Gates is not so.” 

“Then I trust, Arthur,” exclaimed Mildred, with 
anxious alacrity, “that your present expedition does 
not connect you with his fortune?” 

‘I neither follow his colours, nor partake of his 
counsels,” replied Butler. “Still my motions may not 
be exempt from the influenceof his failure or suc- 
cess. ‘I'he enemy you are aware, has possessed him- 
self of every post of value in South Carolina and 
Georgia. 1 go commissioned to advise with discreet 
and prudent men, upon the means to shake off this 
odious domination. So far only, and remotely too, I 
am a fellow laborer with Gates. ‘here are gallant 
spiriis now afoot Mildred, to strip these masters of 
their power. My office is to aid their enterprise.” 

“It ou needs must go, Arthur,—l have no word 
to say. —Y ou will leave behind you an aching heart, 
that morning, neon, and night, wearies heaven with 
its prayers for your safety —Alas, I have no other aid 
to give!How soon—how soon,” she said with a 
voice that faltered with the question,—‘“ does your 
duty compel you to leave me ?” 

“To.morrow’s sunrise, love, must find me forth 
upon my way.” 

“To-morrow, Arthur ?—so quickly to part !"— 

“T dare not linger, not even for the rich blessings of 
thy presence,” 

“ And the utmost length of your journey ?” 

“Indeed, I know not.—At present my farthest aim 
is Ninety-six and Augusta—it much depends upon the 
pleasure of your prond and wilfull masters.” 

Mildred stood for some moments looking upon the 
ground in profound silence. Her bosomheaved with 
sad emotion.— 

“It is a dangerous duty,”’—said she, at last.—‘*I 
cannot speak my apprehension at the thought of your 
risks amongst the fieree and treacherous men that 
overrun the country to which you travel.” 

“These perils are exaggerated by distance,’—re- 
turned Butler.—** A thousand expedients of protection 
and defence eccur when present, that the absent can. 
not fancy. It isa light service, Mildred,—and may 
more securely be performed with a gay heart than a 
sad one. 1 pray you do not suffer that active imagina- 
tion of yours to invest the every day adventures of 
your poor soldier with a romantic interest, of which 
they are not worthy. I neither slay giants, nor dis- 
enchant ladies, nor yoke captive griffins together.— 
No,no,I shall outrun some overted clown, and outwit 
some simple boobies,—and, perhaps, soil my boots in 
a great slough,—and then hasten back, love, to boast 
- my marvels to the credulous ear of my lady, who 
* warrant, will think me a most preposterous hero.” 

How can you laugh, Arthur ?—-And yet I would 
not have you catch my foolish sadness either.” — 

“I have with me, besides, Mildred, a friend good 
at need; one Galbraith Robinson, a practised and 
valliant soldier, who sits on yonder bank. He is to 
be the companion of my journey; he is shrewd, vigi- 


‘ant and cautious—an inhabitant moreover of the dis- 


‘rict to which I am bound; his wisdom can do much 
for my success. Then I travel too in peaceful guise. 


My business is more concerned with negotiation than 
with battle.” 


rs same faint voice with which she had spoken be- 
ore. 

“ Never take it so heavily, my love !’—exclaimed 
Butler, familiarly seizing her hand, whose trembling 
now betrayed her agitation,—“ it is the mere sport ot 
the war to be upon a running service, where a light 
stratagem or so will baffle a set of dull-pated clod- 
poles! I scarcely deem it a venture, to dodge through 
a torest, where every man flies from his neighbour, out 
of mutual distrust. These fellows have brought them. 
selves on such bad terms with their own consciences 
— they start like thieves at the waving of a bull- 
rush. 

“ They would be the more eruel, replied Mildred,— 


that should happen,”—she added; and for a while she 
hesitated to speak, asa tear fell upon Butler’s hand— 
“if that should happen—I cannot bear the thought.” 

“They dare offer me no wrong, Mildred.—The 
chances of battle are sufficiently various to compe! 
even the victors to pursue the policy of humaniry te 
prisoners. The conqueror of to-day may himself be 
a captive to-morrow, and a bloody reprisal would 
await his barbarity. Again, let me remind you, these 
are not fit topics for your meditation.” 

“They are topics tor my heart, Arthur, and will not 
be driven from it—If your lot should put you in the 
power of the enemy—the name of Mildred Lindsay, 
and the relation you bear her, whispered in their ears, 
may, perhaps, unlock their charity. My father has 
many friends in those ranks,—and it may be that I 
am not unknown to some of them; oh, remember that.” 

“ You have little need to teach me to think or speak 
of Mildred Lindsay,”—said Butler eagerly. “ I can- 
not forget that name. But I may well doubt its 
charm upon the savage bull dogs who are now bait- 
ing our citizens in Carolina ;—those ruthless partizans 
who are poisoning the fountains of contentment at 
onary, RENN It is not a name to conjure evil spirits 
with. 

“ Major Butler,”—said Henry, who, during this long 
interval, had been strolling backward and forward, like 
a sentinel, at some distance from his sister and lover, 
and who, with the military punctilio of a soldier on 
duty, forebore even to listen to what he could not have 
helped overhearing, if it had not been for humming a 
tune:—“ Major, I don’t like to make or meddle with 
things that don’t belong to me—but you and Mildred 
have been talking long enough to settle the course of 
a whole campaign. Andas my father thinks he can’t 
be too careful of M ildred, and doesn’t like her walking 
about after night-fall.I shouldn’t be surprised if a 
messenger were despatched for us:—ouly I think that 
man Tyrrel is hatching some plot with him to night, 
and may keep him longer in talk than usual.” 

“Who is Tvrrel ?—inquired Butler. 

“One that I wish had been in his grave befure he 
had ever seen my father,’—answered Mildred with a 
bitter vehemence. “He isa wicked emissary of the 
royal party sent here to entrap my dear father into 
their toils.—Such as it has ever been his fate to be 
cursed with from the beginning of the war ;—but this 
Tyrrel, the most hateful of them all.” 

“ Alas, alas, your poor father !—Mildred, what deep 
sorrow do I feel that he and I shou!'d be so estranged. 
I could love him,—counsel with him,—honour him, 
with a devotion that should outrun your fondest wish. 
His generous nature has_ been played upon, cheated, 
abused—and I, in whom fortune and inclination should 
have raised him a friend, have been made the victim 
of his perverted passion.” 

“ True,—true,”—exclaimed Mildred, bursting into 
tears, and resting her head against her lover's breast, 
—*T] can find courage to bear all but this—I am most 
unhappy :”—and forsome moments she sobbed audi- 





“Itisa waylaid path, Arthur’—said Mildred, in 
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“The thought has sometimes crossed me,”—said 
Butler,—“ that I would go to your father and tell him 
all.—It offends my self-respect, to be obliged to prac- 
tise concealment towards one who should have a right 
tv know all that concerns a daughter so dear to him 
—Even now, if I may persuade you to it, I will go, 
hand in hand, with you, and, with humble reverence 
place myself before him and divulge all that has passed 
between us.” 

“ No, no, Arthur, no”—ejaculated Mildred with the 
most earnest determination. “It will not come to 
good. You do not know my father’s feeling. ‘The 
very sight of you would rouse him into frenzy :—there 
is no.name which might fall upon his ear with deeper 
offence than yours. Not yet, Arthur,—the time has 
not yet come.” 

“T have been patient”—said Butler—“ patient, Mil- 
dred, for your sake.” 

“To try him now”—continued Mildred, whose 
feelings sull ran, with a heavy impewuosity, upon this 
newly awakened and engrossing topic---* now, in the 
very depth of his bitterest aversion to what he terms 
an impious rebellion, and whiist his heart is yet moved 
with an almost preternatural hate against all who up- 
hold the cause---and to you, especially, above whose 
head there hovers, in his beliet,some horrid impend- 
ing curse that shall bring desolation upon him and 
all who, claim an interest in his blood---no, no,--it must 
not be.” --- 

“ Another year of pent-up vexation, self-approach 
and anxious concealment must then glide by—and 
perhaps another”—said Butler.—* Well, I must be 
content to bear it—though, in the mean time, my heart 
bleeds for you, Mildred ;---it is a painful trial.” 


“ For good or for evil our vow is now registered in 
re lls nent Mildred,---“‘ and we must abide the 
end. 

“I would not have it other than it is, dearest girl--- 
except the stern resolve of your father---not for the 
world’s wealth”..-said Butler, warmly.--“ But you 
spoke of this Tyrrei---what manner of man is he?--- 
Iiow might I know him?” 


“To know him would answer no good end, Arthur. 
His soul is absorbed in stratagem, and my dear tather 
is its prey. Itoo am grievously tormented by him. 
but it is no matter,---I need not vex your ear with the 
tale of his annoyance.” 

“Indeed !”.--exclaimed Butler with a sudden ex- 
pression of resentment. 

“ All that concerns my father, concerns me,”---said 
Mildred..--“ It is my evil destiny, Arthur, to be com- 
pelled to endure the as-ociation of men, whose princi- 
ples, habits, purposes, are allat war with my own.--- 
Alas, such are now my father’s constant companions! 
This man Tyrrel,---whose very name isa cheat put 
on,{ doubt not, to conceal him from observation--- 
soes farther than the rest in the boldness of his prac- 
uce. I have some misgiving that he is better acquaint- 
ed with the interest you take in me, than we might 
suspect possible to a stranger---I fearhim. And then, 
Arthur, it is my peculiar misery that he has lately set 
upa disgusting pretension to my regard.---Oh! I could 
ive him, if my sex had strength to strike, the dagger, 
sooner than squander vpon him one kind word.--- Yet 
am I obliged by circumstancesto observe a strained 
courtesy towards him, which, frugal as it is, makes 
mean unwilling hypocrite, to my own heart.”— 

“'Tyrrel,”---ejaculated Butler,---'Tyrrel!---I have 
heard no such name abroad !”.-.then, muttering a deep 
curse, aS he bit his lip with passion, he added---Oh, 
that I could face this man,---or penetrate his foul pur- 
pose !.--How is it likely I might meet him? 

“You shall have no temptation to a quarrel,”- -said 
Mildred,---“ your quick resentment would but give ac- 
tivity to his venom.---Forthe sake of my peace, Ar- 
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thur, and of you own, inquire no further. Time may 
disclose more than rash pursuit.” 

** Leave that ‘o sister Mildred and myself, major,”... 
said Henry, who listened wiih great interest to this 
conversation,---“ 1 have my eye upon him---let that 
satisfy you:---and when sister Mildred puts up the 
game, depend upon it, I will bring him down.” 

“ Thanks, thanks dear Henry !---I can trust you for 
a ready friend, and will even follow your good advice. 
--A more favorable season for this concern may soon 
arrive---meantime, I will bear this hint in mind.’’-.. 

Again Henry made an appeal to the lovers to bring 
their conference to.an end. It wasa sorrowtul mo. 
ment, the events of wh ch were briet, earnest andim- 
passioned,---and such as a dull seribbler, like myself, 
might easily marx in the telling :---yet they were such 
as zealous and eager natures, who have loved with an 
intense and absorbing love, and who have parted in 
times of awful danger and uncertainty may, perchance, 
be able to picture to themselves, when they recal the 
most impressive incident of their lives to memory. I 
will only say, that, in that dark shade where the beach 
tree spread bis canopy of leaves over the cool bank, 
and marked hisshadow’s profile on the green sward--. 
that grassy sward on which “ the constant moon” jit 
up the dewy lamps, hung by the spider on blade and 
leaf;---and in that silent time, when the distant water 
tall came far sounding on the ear; when sleepless in- 
sects chirped in the thicket, and dogs, at some remote 
homestead, howled bugle-like to the moon;—and in 
that chill hour, when Mildred drew her kerchiet close 
around her dew-besprinkled shoulders, whilst Arthur, 
fondly and affectionately, half enveloped her in the 
folds of a miliary cloak, as he whispered words ot 
tender parting in her ear, and imprinted a kiss upon 
her cheek ; and when, moreover, Henry’s teeth chat. 
tered like a frozen warder’s---then it was, and there, 
that this enthusiastic girl again pledged her unaltera- 
ble devotion to the man of her waking thoughts and 
nightly dreams,---come weal come woe, whatever 
might betide !---and the soldier paid back the pledge. 
with new ardour and endearment, in the strong lan- 
guage that came unstudied from the heart, meaning 
all that he said, and rife with a feeling beyond the 
reach of words. And,afier * many a locked and fond 
embrace,” full, tearfully and lingeringly, and, in phrase 
oft repeated, the two bade “ coment and invoked 
God’s blessing each upon the other ;---and then, not 
without looking back, and breathing a fresh prayer 0! 
blessings, they separated on their dreary way,---Mil- 
dred retiring,as she had come, on the arm of her 
brother,---and Butler springing hurriedly into the skifi, 
and directing its swift passage to the middle of the 
stream, where, after a pause to enable him to discern 
the last footsteps of his mistress, as her form glided 
into the obscure distance, he sighed a low “God bless 
her,” then resumed his oar, and sturdily drove his boat 
against the opponent bank.” 


a een 
TO SPRING. 


Once more, del:ghtful and soul stirring Spring! 
Thou com’st and carriest with thee smiles aad joy: 
With nought thy pleasing teatures to destroy, 

Bat fraught with all to make a poet sing. 

Oh! who would not thy lovely form caress? 
And who would mourn to see thee tinge the plains, 
Or shut bis ear against the moving strains 

Of mounting lark or heart-sick shepherdess ? 

Thy breath is sweet, oh Spring! and thy fair brow 
Around is girt with gladness: and thine eye 
Beams peace about the bosom of that sky 

Which hangs its airy cov’ring o’er me now ; 

And thou art welcome, Spring! but thy return 

Gildeth the grave of one whom I must mourn. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


——— 


TAILOR-BIRDS. 


It scems no less difficult to conceive in what man- 
ner a bird could make its bill perform the office of a 
needle, than that of a weaver’s shuttle; yet that this 
js actually done, we have unquestionable evidence 
both in the workmanship of the nests of more than 
one species, and in the ocular testimony of observers 
who have watched the little mechanics at work. We 
are, however, more deficient in details upon the pro- 
cess of forming nests by sewing, than in the case of 
most of the other mechanical operations of birds. 
‘he most perfect of these descriptions is given by 
Wilson, respecting the nest of the orchard starlin 
(Icterus mutatus,) a bird which has created no smal 
confusion among systematic writers, in consequence 
of the male not arriving at its mature plumage till the 
third summer, which circumstance has caused it to be 
mistaken by Buffon and Latham for the female of the 
Baltimore, (Icterus Baltimore.) Wilson has cleared 
up these mistakes in a luminous and satisfactory man- 
ner, by colovred figuresof the female as well as of the 
malé in its three different gradations of plumage; 
while the nest is so very different in structure, that we 
have deemed it proper to place them in separate 
chapters. 

“These birds,” (the orchard starlings,) says Wilson, 
“construct their nests very differently from the Balti- 
mores. ‘Ihey are so particularly fond of frequenting 
orchards, that scarcely one orchard in summer is with- 
out them. ‘They usually suspend their nest from the 
twigs of the apple-tree, and often from the extremities 
of the outward branches. It is formed exteriorly of 
a particular species of long, tough, flexible grass, 
knit or sewed through and through in a thousand di- 
rections, as if pyoiion done with a needle. An old 
lady of my acquaintance, to whom I was one day 
showing this curious fabrication, after admiring its 
texture for some time, asked me in a tone between 
joke and earnest, whether I did not think it possible to 
learn these birds to darn stockings? ‘This nest is 
hemispherical, three inches deep by four in breadth; 
the concavity scarcely two inches deep by two in di- 
ameter. I had the curiosity to detach one of the fi- 
bres, or stalks, of dried grass from the nest, and found 
it to measure thirteen inches in length, and in that dis- 
tance was thirty-tour times hooked through and re- 


turned, winding round and round the nest! ‘The in- | 


side is usually composed of wool, or the light downy 
appendages attached to the seeds of the platanus occi- 
dentalis, or buttonwood, which form a very soft and 
commodious bed. Here and there the oytward work 
is extended to an adjoining twig, round which it 
is strongly twisted, to give more stability tothe whole, 
end prevent it from being overset by the wind. 


“When they choose the long pending branches of 


the weeping willow to build in, as they frequently do, 
the nest, though formed of the same materials, is 
made much deeper, and of slighter texture. The cir- 
cumlerence is marked out by a number of these 
pensile twigs that descend on each side like ribs, sup- 
porting the whole ; their thick foliage, at the same time, 
completely concealing gga nesU from view. The 
depth in this ease is increased to four or five inches, 
and the whole is made much slighter. These long 
pendent branches, being sometimes twelve and even 
iiteen feet in length, have a large sweep in the wind, 
and render the first of these precautions necessary, 
‘o prevent the eggs or young trom being thrown out ; 
and the close shelter afforded by the remarkable thick- 
ness of the foliage isno doubt the cause of the latter. 
lwo of these nests, such as I have here described, are 
how lying before me, and exhibit not only art in the 
Construction, but judgment in adapting their fabrica- 
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tion so judiciously to their particular situations. If the 
actions of birds proceeded, as some would have us be- 
lieve, from the mere impulses of that thing called in. 
stinct, individuals of the same species would uniformly 
build their nest in the same manner, wherever they 
might happen to fix it ; but it is evident from these just 
meutioned, and a thousand such circumstances, that 
they reason, @ priori, from cause to consequences 
providently managing with a constant eye to future 
necessity and convenience.” 

According to Buffon and Latham, the bonana star. 
ling (Jeterus bonana) is another of the tailors. It in 
habits Martinico, Jamaica, and other West Indi< 
islands, and builds a nest of a very curious construc 
tion, if it can justly be called building. The material 
which it uses are fibres and leaves, which it shapes in 
to the fourth part of a globe, and sews the whole 
with great art, to the under part of a bonana.leat, sc 
that the leaf makes one side of the nest. 

But the most celebrated bird of this division is the 
one which in the east is, par excellence, named th 
tailor-bird (Sylvia suteria, Latu.) the description o 
whose performances we would be apt to suspect fo: 
an oriental fiction, if we had not a number of the ac 
tual specimens to prove their rigid authenticity. W< 
do suspect, however, that these very specimens hav: 
misled European naturalists a step beyond the truth ») 
their accounts of its proceedings. ‘The tailor-bird, 
says Darwin, “ will not trust its nest to the extremity ¢ 
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Nest of the Tuilor Bird. 


a tender twig, but makes one more advance to salet 
by fixing it to the leaf itself. It picks upa dead lea 
and sews it to the side of a living one, its slender bi 
being its needle, and its thread some fine fibres ; th 
lining consists of feathers, gossamer, and down; it 
eggs are white ; the colour of the bird light yellow; it 
length three inches; its weight three sixteenths ot a 
ounce; so that the materials of the nest, and th 
weight of the bird, are not likely to draw down a he 
bitation so slightly suspended. A nest of this bird i 
preserved in the British Museum,” 
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There are now three such nests in the Museum, all 
of which certainly give some colour to the story ot a 
dead leaf having been sewed to a living one; yet we 
have the authentic narrative of an eye-witness of its 
operations, which mentivns nothing of this kind, but, 
on the contrary, servesto confirm our doubts. It 
will consequently be desirable to give this narrative 
in the language of the original observer. Comparing 
it with the baya, he says, “ Equally curious in the 
structure of its nest, and far superior in the variety 
and elegance of its plumage, is the tailor-bird of Hin- 
dostan; so called trom its instinctive ingenuity in 
forming its nest: it first selects a plant with large 
leaves, and then gathers cotton from the shrub, spins 
it to a thread by means of itslong bill and slender feet, 
and then, as with a needle, sews the leaves neatly to- 
gether to conceal its nest. The tailor-bird (Motacilla 
sutorta Linn.) resembles some of the humming-bi:ds 
at the Brazils, in shape and colour; the hen is clothed 
in brown; but the plumage of the cock displays the 
varied tints of azure, purple, green, and gold, so com. 
mon in those American beauties. Often have I 
watched the progress of an industrious pair of tailor- 
birds, in my garden, from their first choice of a plant, 
until the completion of the nest and the enlargement 
of the young. How applicable are the following 
lines, in the ‘Musz Seatoniane,’ to the nidification of 
the tailor-virds, and the pensile nests of the baya: 


‘Behold a bird’s nest ! 

Mark it well, within, without! 

No tool had he that wrought; no knife to cut, 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 

No glue to join: his little beak was all: 

And yet how neatly finish’d! What nice hand, 
With every implement and means of art, 

Could compass such anuther ?’” 


Besides so many of our own birds which may ap. 
propriately be said to weave the materials of their 
nests, at least on the inside, more foreign birds do so 
than it would be interesting to enumerate. Amongst 
the more remarkable of these, is that singular bird the 
mountain ant-catcher (Myiothera obsoleta Bonaparte, ) 
which weaves a hemispherical structure of dry grass, 
the blades of which it winds round the adjacent 
branches of a tree. The American king-bird (Tyran. 
nus intrepidus, Vie1.t.) first forms a sort of basket 
trame-work ot slender twigs, and the withered flower 
tops of the rose yarrow ( Achillea asplenifolia, Pers.) 
and other plants, which are afterwards woven together 
with wool and tow, and lined with interweavings of 
hair and dry fibrous grass, A bird of the same 
family, the white-eyed fly-catcher (M. cantatriz, 
BartraM,) constructs a neat conical hanging nest, 
“ suspended,” says Wilson, “ by :he upper edge of the 
two sides, on the circular bend of a prickly vine, a 
species of smilax that generally grows in low tnickets. 
Ontwardly it is constructed of vatious light materials, 
bits of rotton wood, hbres of dry stalks of weeds, 
pieces of paper, commonly newspapers, an article al- 
most always found about its nest,so that some of my 
friends have given it the name of the politician; all 
these substances are interwoven with the silk of ca- 
terpillars, and the inside is lined with fine dry grass 
and hair.” ‘The hooded fly-gatcher (M. cucullata, 
Wi1son,) instead of spiders’ web for a binding mate. 
rial, uses flax and fibres of hemp to interweave with 
moss. ‘The pine-creeper (Sylvia Pinus) uses both 
coarser and finer materials than this, suspending its 
nest, according to Abbot, from the horizontal fork of 
a branch, and forming it of slips of vine-bark and rot- 
ten wood, interwoven with caterpillars’ webs and bits 
of hornets’ nests, the interior being lined with pine- 
leaves and roots. A still prettier nest of the same 
materials, but more delicate from its very small size, as 
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it weighs.scareely a quarter of an ounce, is made by 
the prairie warbler (Sylvia minuta, Witson.) 

But by far the most celebrated nest of this kind jg 
that of the Baltimore res (Icterus Baltimore.) 
Latham, differing materially from the admirable de. 
scription of Wilson, says that “ the nest is loosely con. 
structed of some downy matter in threads, formed not 
unlike a purse, fastened to the extreme forks ot the 
tulip, plane, or hickory tree.’ M. Montbeillard js 
still more brief in his notice of this interesting struc. 
ture. We shall give Wilson’s account entire. 

“ Almost the whole genus of orioles,” says he, “ be. 
long to America, and, with a few exceptions, build 
pensile nests. Few of them, however, equil the Bal. 
timore in the constructicn of these receptacles tor 
their young, and in giving them, in such a_ superior 
degree, convenience, warmth, and security. For these 
purposes he generally fixes on the high bending ex. 
tremities of the branches, fastening strong strings of 
hemp or flax round two forked twigs corresponding 
to the intended width of the nest; with the same ma- 
terials, mixed with quantities of loose tow, he inter- 
weaves or fabricates a strong, firm kind of cloth, not 
unlike the substance of a hat in its raw state, forming 
it into a pouch of six or seven inches in depth, lining 
it substantially with various soft substances, well in- 
terwoven with the outward netting, and, lastly, finish- 
es with a layer of horse-hair, the whole being shaded 


| from the sun and rain by a natural penthouse, or cano- 
‘py of leaves. As to the hole being left in the side for 


the young to be ted and void their excrements through, 
as Pennant and others relate, it is certainly an error: 
I have never met with anything of the kind in the 
nest of the Baltimore. ‘Though birds of the same 
species have, generally speaking, a common form of 
building, yet, contrary to the usually received opinion, 
they do not build exactly in the same manner, As 
much difference will be found in the style, neatness. 
and finishing of the nests of the Baltimore as in their 
voices. Some appear far superior workmen to others, 
and probably age may improve them in this as it does 
in their colours. 1 have a number of their nests now 
before me, all completed and with eggs. One of these 
the neatest, is in the form of a cylinder, of five inches 
diame'er, and seven inches in depth, rounded at bor- 
tom. The opening at top is narrowed by a horizontal 
covering to two inches and a halt in diameter. The 
materials are flax, hemp, tow, hair, and wool, wover 
into a coimplete cloth, the whole tightly sewed throug): 
and through with long horse-hairs, several of which 
measure two feet in length. ‘The bottom is composed 
of thick tufts of cow-hair, sewed also with strong 
horse-hair. ‘This nest was hung on the extremity 0! 
the horizontal branch of an apple-tree, fronting the 
south-east, was visible one hundred yards off, thougk 
shaded by the sun, and _ was the work of a very beau- 
tiful and perfect bird. 'The eggs are five, white, sl ght!y 
tinged with flesh-colour, marked on the greater enc 
with purple dots, and on the other paris with long 
hair-like lines, intersecting each other in a variety 0! 
directions. am thus minute in these particulars 
from a wish to point out the specific difference between 
the true and bastard Baltimore, which Dr. Latham 
and some others suspect to be only the same bird 1 
different stages of colour.™®. 

“So solicitous is the Baltimore to procure prope! 
materials for his nest, that, in the season of bui'ding, 
the women in the country are under the necessity of 
narrowly watching their thread that may chance to be 
bleaching, and the farmer to secure his young gratis, 
as the Baltimore, finding the former, and the strings 
which tie the latter, so well adapted for his purpos: 
frequently carries off both; or should the one be tov 
heavy, and the other too firmly tied, he will tug at 
them a considerable time before he gives up the 
tempt.” 
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LIGHT O'ER THE WATERS OUR GONDOLAS MOVE. 


A CELEBRATED VENETIAN MELODY. 
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The voice 


2. 


Where music is wreathing 
Its soul-soothing spe!!, 
And touching the heart-strings, 
There love seeks to dwell : 
And, oh! could he utter 
But half that he felt, 
His spirit and thine, dear, 
Together would melt! 
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3. 
And Love seeks the moonlight, 
‘The planets are his; 
He reigns in a moment 
Like this, dear—like this! 
Then look from thy lattice, 
Fair lady, on me— 
The voice of thy lover 
| Is calling on thee! 








From the New-England Magazine. 
THE ROSE IN WINTER. 
BY MISS H, F. GOULD. 
U, why do I hold thee, my fair oniy rose, 
My bnizht little treasure—so dear ; 
And love thee a thousand times better than those 
In thousands, that lately was here. 


Because, like a friend when the many depart, 

__As fortune’s cold storms gather round, 

lll all trom without chills the desolate heart, 
My sweet winter-flower, thou art found! 


Because, that for me thou hast budded and blown, 

__L look with such fondness on thee— 

That, while I’ve no other, I ca!l thee my own, 
And feel, thou art living for me. 


{know thee. I've studied thy delicate form, 

_ Till reared from the root to the flower ; 
hat opens to-day, in a season of storm, 
To brighten so dreary en hour. 


How could I so lavishly scatter my sight 
On those, that the gay summer sun 

Had nursed with its beams, when I found such delight, 
From having and loving but one ? 


And while thou dost modestly blush at the praise, 
, that thus I in secret bestow, 
it heightens thy beauty, and only can raise 

lhe strain, high and higher to flow. 


Although thou must droop, as our dearest ones will, 
I'll tenderly watch thy decline— 

And, in thy sad moments, I’ll cherish thee still, 
Because thou hast cheered me in mine. 


Chen, hallowed like dust of a friend in the tomb, 
Vil lay thy pale leaves safe away, 
hile memory olten shall give them the bloom 
That brightened my dark winter day. 


| TO THE SUSQUEHANNA, 
On its junction with the Lackawanna. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
Rush on, glad stream, in thy power and pride, 
To claim the hand of thy promis’d bride; 
¥or she hastes trom the realm of the darkened mine, 
To mingle her murmured vows with thine ; 
Ye have met, ye have met, and your shores prolong 
The liquid tone of your nuptial song. 


Methinks ye wed, as the white man’s son 

And the child of the Indian King hath done. 

I saw the bride as she strove in vain 

To cleanse her brow from the carbon stain; 

But she brings thee a dowry so rich and true, 
That thy love must not shrink from the tawny hue. 


Her birth was rude in a mountain-cell, 

And her infant freaks there are none to tell; 
Yet the path ot her beauty was wild and free, 
And in dell and forest she hid from thee; 

But the day of her fond caprice is o’er, 

And she seeks to part from thy breast no more. 


Pass on, in the joy of thy blended tide, 

Though the land where the blessed Miquon* died, 
No red man’s blood with its guilty stain, 

Hath cried unto Ged from that broad domain, 
With the sceds ot Peace they have sown the soil ; 
Bring a harvest of wealth for their hour of toil. 


On, on, through the vale where the brave ones sleep, 

Where the waving foilage is rich and deep; 

I have stood on the mountain and roamed through the 
len 

To tha oeantitid homes of the Western men ; 

Yet nought in that region of glory could see 

So far as the vale of Wyoming to me. 








* A name given by the Indians to William Penn. 
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468 AN EXTRAORDINARY 


An Extraorpinary Miser.---Daniel Dancer, an 
Eegihenen, who flourished about a century ago, was 
perhaps the most thoroughgoing specimen of a miser 
that ever existed. In Harpers’ recently published book 
of “ Wonderful and Eccentric Characters,” there is a 
pretty full account of him, from which we shall here 
merely give an abstract, for the benefit of our readers. 

Daniel Dancer seems to have inherited his miserly 
disposition, for both his father and his grandfather 
were misers before him. But he was not content 
with a bare inheritance, for he daily improved upon 
the patrimony, to the close of a long life. 

Dancer had a sister, who lived with him till her 
death, and whose disposition exactly corresponded 
with his own. The fare of this saving couple was 
invariably the same. On a Sunday; they boiled a 
aticking of beef, with fourteen hard dumplings, which 
always lasted during the whole week; an arrange- 
ment which no consideration could induce them to al- 
ter, except through some lucky circumstance like the 
following. Dancer accustomed himself to wander 
over the common in search of any stray locks of 
wool, cast horse-shoes, old iron, pieces of paper, and 
even to collect the dung of sheep under hedges. [n 
one of these perambulations, he Shee a sheep which 
had died trom natural disease ; this prize he instantly 
threw over his shoulder and carried home, when after 
being skinned and cut up, Miss Dancer made it into a 
number of pies, of which they were extremely frugal 
while they lasted. 

During his sister’s last illness, Dancer was frequent- 
ly requested to procure medical assistance for her. 
His reply was, “ Why should 1 waste my money, in 
wickedly endeavoring to counteract the will of Provi- 
dence? Ii the old girl’s time is come, the nostrums of all 
the quacks in Christendom cannot save her: and she 
may as well die now as at any future period.” ‘I'he 
only food he offered her during her indisposition was 
her usual allowance of cold dumpling and sticking of 
beet, accompanied with the affectionate declaration, 
that if she did not like it, she might go without. 

This miserable woman died possessed of 2000/. But 
as she had two other brothers, who were equally cele- 
brated for parsimony, and who put in their clam for a 
share ot her property, Daniel brought ina bill of 10401. 
as the price of her board for thirty years, at 30. per 
annum, and 1001. for the last two years, in which he 
declared she had done nothing but eat and lie in bed. 
‘This sum he recovered by a suit at law; and then 
shared equally with his brothers in the remaining pro- 
perty. 

Although Daniel never evinced any aff. ction for his 
sister, he determined to bury her in such a manner as 
should not disgrace the Jasmity. He accordingly con- 
tracted with an undertaker, who agreed to take tim- 
ber in return for a coffin. Dancer, however, could 
not be prevailed on to purchase mourning for himself: 
yet, in consequence of the entreaty of his neighbors, 
he unboun1 the hay-bands with which his legs were. 
usually covered, and drew ona second-hand pair of 
black worsted stockings. His coat was of a whitish 
brown color: his waist-coat had been black about 
the middle uf the last century; and the immediate cov- 
ering to his head, which seemed to have been taken 
trom Mr. Elwe’s wiggery, and to have descended to 
Daniel as an heir-loom, gave a grotesque appearance 
to the person of the chief mourner, but too well cal- 
culated to provoke mirth. ‘This, indeed, was increas. 
ed by the slipping of his horse’s girth at the place of 
burial; in consequence of which the rider was precipi- 
tated into the grave! 

From a principle of rigid economy, Mr. Dancer 
rarely washed his hands and face; and when he did, 
it was always without the assistance of either soap or 
towel. Dispensing with such articles of luxury, he 
used, when the sun shone, to repair to a neighboring 
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see and after washing himself with sand, he would 
ie on his back in the sun to dry himself. His tattered 
garments, which were scarcely sufficient to cover his 
nakedness, were kept together by a strong hay-band 
which he fastened round his body. : 
fle would not allow his house to be cleaned, and 
the room in which he lived was nearly filled with 
sticks he had collected from his neighbors’ hedges. 
He was for many years his own cobbler, and the last 
pair of shoes he wore had become so large and pon. 
derous, from the frequent soles and covering they had 
? ete that they rather'resembled hog-troughs than 
oes. 

He gathered, in his rambles, all the bones he met 
with, which he first picked himself, and then broke in 
pieces for his dog Bob. His conduct to this favorite, 
whom he always called “ Bob my child,” affords a 
striking instance of human inconsistency; for while 
ue himself would swill the pot-liquor of Lady Tem. 
pest’s kitchen, to save the expense of a penny, Bob 
was allowed a Ee of milk daily. 

Snuff was a luxury in which he never indulged; yet 
he always begged a pinch from those who did. In 
this manner he used, in about a month, to fill a box, 
which he always carried in his pocket. He then ex- 
changed its contents at a chandler’s shop for a tarth- 
ing candle, which was made to last till he had again 
filled his box, as he never suffered any light in his 
house, except when he was going to bed. 

Lady ‘Tempest, who was the only person that had 
any influence on the mind of this unhappy man, em- 
ployed every possible persuasion and device to induce 
him to partake of those conveniences and comiorts 
which are go gratifying to others, but without effect. 
One day she, however, prevailed on him to purchase a 
hat of a Jew for a shilling, that which he wore hav- 
ing been in constant use for 13 years. She-called 
upon him the next day, and to her surprise found that 
he still continued to wear the old one. On inquiring 
the reason, he, after much solicitation, informed her, 
that his old servant (whom he hired at a salary ot 
eighteen pence a week) had given him sixpence profit 
for his bargain. 

The same lady, knowing that he was fond of trout 
stewed in claret, once sent him some as a present. 
But the weather being frosty, the stew had becoine 
congealed in the night; and, as he could not afford 
the expense of a fire, he contrived the following inge- 
nious method of thawing it. Having put it into one 
pewter plate and covered it with another, he plac d 
them under his body, and sat upon them until the con- 
tents were sufficiently psa ; 

At the age of seventy-eight Daniel Dancer died, 
leaving property to the amount of 30001. per an- 
num; most of which he willed to his benelactress, 
Lady Tempest; showing that he possessed at least 
one Virtue, not too common in this world—gratitude. 


—————— 
Op Hatt, an English comedian of facetious me- 
mory, having run up a long score with a widow whe 
kepta tavern, and having no prospect of wiping tt 0 
but by marrying her, becatne very melancholy for fear 
of not succeeding. Mr. Walker observing it, and sus 
pecting the cause, asked him how he did, * Very ill, 
Tommy, very ill indeed.’ ‘Pray, sir, what is your dis 
order?’ *The heart-burn, Tommy, the heart-burn. 
‘Oh! 1 understand you,’ replied Mr. Walker, ‘the 
widow ?” The old man fetched a deep sigh and de- 
parted. A few days afterwards, the widow con- 
senting, they were married. Mr. Walker waited on 
his friend, to pay his compliments of congratula- 
tion, and jocosely said to him, ‘ How do you now, 
sir” The veteran, wetting his finger, and making 3 
long rub on the table, cheerfully answered, ‘ Perfec''s 
well, Tommy; chalk and water is the best cure in the 
wor!d for the heart-burn ‘” 
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axing Money Raripty.—“I have made one tou- 
Bs dollar dis morning, before breakfast,” said a 
Frenchman who kept a retail sd in Boston, 

“A thousand dollars before breakfast!” said a neigh- 
bor, with a dubious air. — ’ 

“Qui—yes sare,” replied the Frenchman, rubbing 
his hands with great glee—“1 have clear one tou- 
send dollar clear.” 

“ You've sold all your goods then.” 

“Q no! Sare, I have not sell one good---I have all 
de good in my shop.” 

“How did you clear so much money then ?” 

“T have mark de good all up.” 

“ Marked them all up!” : ; 

“Oni, Monsieur, [ have put on de high price, so as 
make clear one tousand dollar, and keep all my good 
in my shop.” 

a 

A country editor, in speaking of asteamboat, says: 
“She had twelve births in her ladies’ cabin.”—“ O life 
of me!” eaclaimed an old lady, on reading the above, 
“what a squalling there must have been !” 


ati 

A worthy lately remarked that if one would seat 
himself in a strong draft of air, place his feet in a 
bucket of cold water, and jingle the shovel and tongs, 
he might enjoy all the pleasures of sleigh-riding at 


a great discount from the livery stable prices. 


— p——— 

It is said that in New South Walesan old maid is a 
rauch rarer animalthan a black swan. It is asserted 
that fair emigrants from England receive offers of 
marriage through speaking trumpets, before they land 
from the ship. 


ae 
SoMETHING JusT LIKE A Huspanp.—A Genoese 
lady, was asking another the number of her lovers. 
‘Just at present” replied the Tuscan fair, “I have 
but one.” “ Butone !” ejaculated the other—“* What 
solitude! what ennui; why, it is just like a husband.” 
a 


Anecpotr.—A worthy clergyman in the country 
caused a road to be made through his grounds for the 
avcommodation of the neighbourhood. While he 
was superintending the workmen, a nobleman rode 
by, whose life was not quite so regular as it ought to 
ve. As he passed, he accosted the clergyman thus— 
“Well, doctor, for all your pains, I take it this is not 
the road to Heaven.” “True,” replied the clergy- 
man, “for if it had been, I should have wondered at 
seeing your lordship here.” 


Sear, Snnennnanen! 

Epigram ona Waltzing Girl. 
There is a charming young girl that { know, 
And I’ve thought that, if [ were a beau, 

I should like to engage her in achat, 
To feast on her smiles, and all that, 
And drink her sweet words as they flowed 
from her musical mouth like an ode ; 
But there’s one thing that shocks me I own, 
And drives me to let her alone: 
She has one of the worst of all faults— 
She is fond of this new-fangled waltz. 
ANOTHER—ON THE SAME. 
She is pretty, I agree 
ut she waltzes, sir, you see, 
And I would nor give a fig 
Eor a dancing whirligig. 
emcee asmenenes 
Hibernian Epitaph. 
Beneath this stone lies poor Pat Mound, 
Who was lost at sea and never found. 
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SCENE IN A HORSE MARKET. 


Auctioneer.— Gentlemen, step this way—I’ll shew 
you a sight that will make your eyes water. Here’s 
a beauty for you!—Who’ll give a start for this blood- 
ed creature? Six years old next fall-~won the handy- 
cap purse at Tree Hill races—got out of the celebrat- 
ed Janus Aurora, sired by Jupiter, who ran seven 
miles in tour minutes—I mean four miles in seven mi- 
nutes. Please examine her, Mr. Botts—isn’t she a 
Venus di Medisis ? 

Mr. Botts —Yaw,—I dinks she a-rorer. 

Auctioneer.—Ha! ha! very good; thank you Mr. 
Botts—$50—$50---only $50---Oh! gentlemen, she’s 
worth that to work on a mud machine. Perfectly 
sound in wind and limb, and only $50, 

Countryman..--Will she go well under the saddle 

Auc.---O, yes---it would be a monstrous sad.iil 1: 
she did’nt. 1’ll put ten dollars on for you, sir, $60 for 
this beautiful blooded mare; stir her up, Joe, and le: 
the gentleman see her graceful movements---look- -be- 


hold.--what perfection !-.-a little lame in the off leg, 


only temporary---$60 is only bid !.--once---$60---twice | 
Thank you sir---you’re a man of taste, $65---for the 
beautiful Aurora!.-.only six years old. Pray, what 
are you about there, Mr. Snooks? 

Snooks.---Oh! I’m only trying to epen her mouth, 
to find how old she mought be---but, hang it, I reckor 
she’s got the lock-jaw. 

Auc.---Ha! the knowing creature, is |‘ke most con- 
siderate ladies, she don’t like to te'l her age. Well, 
Mr. Snooks, 1 suppose you mean to bid $70 ?---going 
for $70!---have you all done--.a blooded mare for only 
$70!.--once !---twice !---three 

Snooks.---That’s not my bid--- 

Auc.---Oh! beg pardon---thought you bid---Wel!, 
$65---to Mr. Snivle..- 

Snivle.---I did’nt bid no such thing. 

Auc.---Wei!, no matter---$60 to Mr. 
countryman there. Once---twice--- 

Countr yman.---Stop, sir, ] reckon you don’t catch 
» Eran asleep this time; I'll be switched if [ bid any 
thing. 

Auc.---Zounds, gentlemen, somebody must have the 
beautiful Aurora---Ho, Mr. Bot's---going to Mr. Botts 
for only $50---once. 

Botis....Dondar and Blitzum!.--tint you may I pid 
vifty tollars, I drow de mare town your troat! I'll giz 
you vive tollars. 

Auc.---Thank you, sir---five dollars once---twice--- 
three times! She’s worth half the money! Sat. Vis. 


—_g———— 
When do you goto Prayers.—Two boys belonging 
to the chaplain of two different men oF war, enter. 
tained each other with an account of their respective 
manners of living. “How often Jack,” says one of 
them; “do you goto prayers?” “We only pray,” 
replied Jack, ‘“‘ when we are afraid of a storm, or are 
going to fight.” “ Aye,” says the former, “ there’s 
some sense in that; but my master, makes us go to 
prayers when there’s no more occasion for it than to 
jump into the sea.” 








the 


——=——————— 

A pirricutt Casz.—A fellow, half seas over, and 
tacking on both sides of thé way, yesterday inquired 
the direction to a certain street. ‘Keep straight a- 
head,’ was the reply. ‘Straight !’ exclaimed the fej- 
a ready to go upon the other tack, ‘ I can’t go 
that. 


— 

A lady applied to Reynolds, the Philanthropist, in be- 
half of an orphan. After he had given very liberally 
she said,—“*When he is old enough I will teach him 
to name and thank his benefactor.” “Stop,” (said the 
good man,) “Thou art mistaken; we do not thank the 
clouds for rain. ‘Teach him to look higher, and thank 
him who giveth the clouds and the rain.” 
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BUYING A PRIZE. 
“ There's many a slip between the cup and lip.” 


A fellow not much acquainted with the tricks of 
dame Fortune, went into a lortery office in Broadway 
a few days since, and wished to purchase the highest 
prize, which was exhibited betore the door in glaring 
tigures, “$20,000!” He was asked if he would have a 
half ticket or a whole one. 

* A whole one, to be sure,’ said Hodge, ‘ there’s no 
use in plaguing one’s self with a half a prize; give us 
the whole or none—twenty thousand dollars, say I.’ 

He paid the cash, took his ticket, and went away. 
During the interval between the purchase and draw- 
ing, his head ran continually on the twenty thousand 
dollars. He could not sleep o’ nights, or if he slept, it 
was only to dream of money—ol gold and silver by 
the bushel, or bank bills by the acie—and to talk in 
his sleep of the wealth he was about to possess. His 
reveries—his day dreams as well as his sleeping 
ones—were of riches. He speculated on the pleasure 
he would enjoy—on the figure he would cut in the 
world. He laid various plaus of employing and enjoy- 
ing his wealth. He would purchase houses, horses, 
carriages ; he would live in fine’style; he would have 
servants to attend him; and above all, he would eat 
as much gingerbread and lick as much ’lasses as he 
had a mind to. He would also get a handsome wife. 
The haughty Tabitha Tallboy, who had so long baf- 
fled his gallant endeavors, would no more turn up her 
nose at Mr. Hodge—the rich Mr. Hodge—Peter 
Hodge, Esquire. He would bring the proud hussy to 
iat if he didn’t he would eat a live raccoon, that’s 
all. 

The drawing took place, and Hodge, after a sleep- 
less night, called at the lottery office for his prize. 
Walking in with the gait and dignity of a man who 
comes to receive money, and not to pay it, he laid his 
ticket upon the counter, and said : 

* Now, mistei, I will take that little change if it’s 
convenient.’ 

‘Change?’ 

* Ay, that prize.’ ; 

* But, sir, you’ve drawn a blank.’ 

‘I’ve drawn! blank! I wonder if I have. I tell 
you what, mister, | hadn’t nothing to do with the 
drawing—I didn’t touch a finger to it. But I purchas- 
ed a prize of you t’other day of twenty thousand dol- 
lars; and so that’s what 1 come after now—so none 
of your fooling’ 

‘But I tell you, sir, that your ticket has drawn a 
blank.’ 

‘Well I don’t care if it’s drawn a blanket; that’s 
no consarn of mine. All I want is the twenty thou- 
sand dollars that I bought and paid for nota week 
ago. 

‘But consider, dear sir’-— 

‘Consider—I’m none of your considering chaps— 
{ always go straight ahead—no quibs and quirks 
for me-—none of your ramfoozling.’ 

‘1 tell you sir, you are mistaken. 

‘Mistaken! So 1 am deucedly mistaken—I thought 
you was an honest man. But you sce there’s no use 
in trifling with me—-1’m 4 man after my own heart. I 
purchased the highest prize, and Vl have it by the 
holy poker. I’ve got a cart here at the door. Here 
you whipper snapper, bring in that large trunk, will 
you? 

* But I repeat, sir, that you have no money to re- 
ceive; Lam sorry to say it.’ 

*So am I bloody sorry you should say it. But tell 
me, mister, will you count out that are money, or not?’ 

*I cannot.’ 

*Do you see this sledge-hammer?’—raising his 
brawney fist. 

*T see it.’ 
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*Do you calculate to pay it in gold, or silver, o; 
bank bills ? " ; M 

‘Here is some very —— mistake, sir; and if 
you willallow me to explain, I can convince you——" 

‘Very well—but if you don’t convince me, you see 
this ere death-maul,’ again elevating his fist. 

The lottery man entered :nto an explanation of the 
freaks of Dame Fortune, and at length succeeded in 
convincing his customer that his expected prize was 
actually a blank. Still the disappointment was so 
great that he could not bear it with a calm mind, and 
he exclaimed— 

* Well, if this doesn’t beat all my great grandmo- 
ther’s relations, then there’s no snakes---to pay the sum 
of ten dollars for the highest prize, and not get a cent 
at last!’ 

‘Such a thing will happen sometimes.’ 

‘It’s jofired hard thongh, I'll be hanged if it aint. 
At least, mister, you ought to circumfund the money.’ 

‘I can’t afford that.’ 

‘Well just pay the cartman then.’ 

Iam sorry to say I can’t do it; but if you'll buy 
another ticket, I think 1 can promise you better luck 
next time—the highest prize is 30,000 dollars!’ 

‘Thirty thousand dog tails! don’t tell ne none of 
your palaver—lI’ve been cheated onc’t and that's 
enough for me—I’jl never get catched a second time. 
Here, cartman, you may load up this ere trunk again. 
I'll never trust these lottery sellers any more, if I do, 
dang my gizzard, that’s all.” Then giving the broker 
a look of irreconcilable hatred, he lett the office. He, 
however, very soon accommodated his mind again te 
his humble prospects-—declared that houses, horses, 
and that sort of things, were only a plague to a man 
—and asto Tabitha Tallboy, she might go to Old 
Nick for him-—he’d never think of her again as long 
as he lived. 

a en 


From the Saturday the Evening Post. 
THE PAWNBROEKER.- 


Who when my fortune proved unkind, 

My paunch and pocket both unlined, 

Enabled me to raise the wind ? 

My Uncle! 


Wo, when born down with discontent, 

No cash to pay for food or rent, 

Hath cheered my heart with“ Money Lent?” 
My Uncle! 

In eloquence we must sgree, 

That very few thy match can be; 

And long I hope to spout with thee— 


My Uncle! 
While I a shirt or cuat have got, 
I'm sure Pll never go to pot, 
That is the ticket? 4s it not? 

My Uncle ‘ 

Full well I know while others slept, 
And I in solitude have wept, 
Watch for the bard thou kindly kept— 

My Uncle! 


Alas! although a man of rhyme, 
I hope that poverty’s no crime; 
And may I soon redeem my time— 


My Uncle ! 





Joseph Clark, of Rhode Island, being asked if he 
would consent to be nominated for Governor of that 
state, returned this answer:—* As I have enjoyed 8 
good character among my fellow-citizens all my lite, 
as is proved by their choosing me their ‘Treasure! 
more than forty years, J have no notion of losing 
now, in my old age, by being set up for Governor 
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CINCINNATUS LOGUITUR. 
Mr. Speaker! Sir! I labor under sore responsibility, 
The oaition which I offer of such immense utility; 
And much I wish my feeble lungs were equally stento- 


rian 3 
As when at City Hall spoke ’gainst breezes Hyper- 
borean ! 


In January last, an undertaking very bold it was 

For gentlemen to strive and tell, exactly, Sir, how cold 
it was; 

With noses in the’r hands, they stalked, those natural 
barometers, 

And couldn’t tell what pinch’d "em so—for want of 
good thermometeis! 


No politician ever “ dodg’d,” as did in Maine the mer- 
cury, 

And dak of my constitutents evinced the signs of 
shirkery ; 

For, when, with street harrangues, I strove to tickle 
their auriculars, 

They damn’d the cold, and would n’t wait to listen for 
particulcrs ! 


Mr. Speaker! if the frost again should nibble our 


proboscises, 

And any he aa lose his nose, the fault as well as loss 
is his ; 

For, keen invention! true as one of Frodsham’s best 
chronometers, 

Aman may regulale his heat by our improved ther- 
mometers ! GusH. 


i anal 


A New Rule for Substraction—-A laboring man 
purchased a cow of a farmer in the State ot Maine, 
tor thirty dollars, one half to be paid in cash, the other 
half inlabor. Oneday while at work threshing in the 
tarmer’s barn, not knowing that any one was near 
him, he began to soliloquise in the following manner: 
Take one from two, leaves three; and two from two 
leaves four ; and three from two leaves five. ‘hat’s 
the case, and [ am afraid my master’s cow never will 
be paid for. The farmer overhearing the soliloquy, 
stepped into the barn, and told the laborer if he would 
prove it to be the case, he would give him the cow, 
and pay him for what labor he had done. The laborer 
readily agreed to do it, and began in the following 
manner; I have now been married nearly four years, 
the first year my wife had a child, that’s one from two 
leaves three ; the second she had another—that is two 
from two and leaves four; the third year she had an- 
other which is three from two and leaves five. Now 

have five to support, and I fear I shall never be able 
to pay for the cow. T'he farmer immediately paid him 
for his labor, and gave up his note for the cow. 


STEEN coun 
PARODY—WE MET. 
We met, twas in a wood, on the banks of a river— 
He came, all prepared, my poor self for to shiver, 
Bright arms were in his hands, they did not suit my 


ancy, 
Oh thou hast been the cause of this quarrel— 
Dear Nancy. 


He bid me renounce thee and fly to another, 
Oh no, said I, I can be paired with no other, 
might search the world over and not suit my fancy, 
With any so well as with thee—my 
Dear Nancy. 


The ground was measured—we then took our places 


“y¥ . . 
I'he wort was given, and we cracked in each other’s 
aces 


His bullet struck me so that I hardly could see— 
h thou hast been the cause of this quarrei—- 


Dear Nancy.—U. 





Occasionat Sermons.—An author tells the follow- 

ing anecdote, in the way of illustrating the remark- 
ste shrewdness of some professional gentleman whe 
figured in this country in the course of the 18th centu- 
ry: 
Reed, before turaing his attention to legal studies, 
had preached a few sermons; and in one of these ec- 
centric excursions he called ona clergyman whose 
name was Walker, in the afternoon of a Saturday. 
Walker had been Reed’s chum at college, and the 
greatest friendship had subsisted between them. He 
was rejoiced again to see his old friend Reed, after so 
long an internal of time, and invited him to spend the 
Sabbath with him, to which Reed willingly agreed. In 
the evening Walker told Reed he must preach for him 
the next day. Reed said he could not preach. Wal- 
ker said, you have preached, you can preach, and you 
shall preach. After some further conversation, Reed 
found that he must either preach or disoblige and of- 
fend his old friend; he chose the former and consent- 
ed to preach. The next day, after the first prayer and 
singing, Reed rose and opened the Bible, and looking 
round on the congregation, read his text: ‘And the 
Lord said unto Satan, whence comest thou? and Satan 
said unto the Lord, from going to and fro in the earth, 
and from walking up and down therein.” Without 
any formal introduction to this discourse, from these 
words, I shall raise this doctrinal proposition, viz: the 
devil is a Walker.” Walker was electrified ; his eyes 
expanded to twice their usual extent; the old people 
set aghast; the young people could not conceal their 
giggling. Reed’s countenance remained unchanged 
and an unusual solemnity spread over his face. He 
proceeded to show what the devil’s object was in walk- 
ing up and down the earth. This, he said, was to draw 
men from the path of virtue, piety, and religion. He 
then went on to show the infinite variety of means the 
devil made use of in tempting mankind to sin and ini- 
quity, all of which he particularly specified; and when 
some means failed, he resorted to others more snited 
to the particular bent of the person’s mind ; all which 
he particularly illustrated. He then went on to state 
the means which men ought in all cases to resort to 
in order to defeat those attempis of the devil; in 
which he was very particular, and closed the whole 
with some pressing practical reflections. The whole 
was a sermon that would do honor to a Tillotson or 
Sherlock. 

Walker, who was no contemptible antagonist, even 
to Reed, took his text in the afternoon :—“What went 
ye out to see,a Reed shaken with the wind ? and said, 
* Without any formal introduction to this discourse, 
I shall raise this doctrinal proposition, that wherever 
true religion comes, it makes the Reeds shake. 


pee 


Great Honor.—One of the sons of Plutus lying 
on his death-bed, and wishing to reward a faithful 
black, called him into his room and thus addressed 
him :—“ Cato, to reward your long and faithful servi- 
ces, I have remembered you in my will.” 

“‘ Berry well, massa,” replies Cuffee, (his eyes bright- 
ening at the hope of receiving a considerable sum 
ot money) “ me berry glad massa tink ob poor Cuff.” 

“T intend you agreat honor,” continued his master; 
sat an to soy you interred by my side in the tamily 
tomb. 

“QO! massa,” replies Cuffee, “ me no like dat—fifty 
pounds better for me, and suppose some dark night 
de debil come look for massa, perhaps he take poor 
Cuffee in mistake.” 

——— 

A new Ficure.—A down East editor failing to re- 
ceive a literary paper to which he is entitled from 
having published its prospectus, says, if the publishers 
dont ‘ pod over directly, he'll blow ’em.’ 
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Then came hot July, boiling like to fire, 
That all his garmenis he had cast away, 
Upon a lyon raging yet with ire 
He boldly rode. and made him to obey : 
(It was the beast that whilom did forray 
The Nemzan forest, till the Amphitrionide 
Him slew, and with his hide did him array :) 
Behind his backe a sithe, and by his side 
Under his belt he bore a sickle circling wide. 
Spenser. 


Mr. Leigh Hunt in his Months, after remarking that 
—“ July is so called atter Julius Cesar, who contrived 
to divide his names between months and dynasties, 
and among his better deeds of ambition reformed-the 
calendar,” proceeds to notice, that—'* The heat is 
greatest in this month on account of its previous du- 


ration. ‘lhe reason why it is lessso in August is, | 


that the days are then much shorter, and the influence 


of the sun has been gradually diminishing. The far- | 


mer is still occupied in getting the productions of the 


earth into his garners; but those who can avoid !a- | 


Sour enjoy as much rest and shade as possible. There 
8 a sense of heat and quiet all over nature. The 
birds are silent. ‘The little brooks are dried up. ‘The 


earth is chapped with parching. The shadows of the | 


trees ate particularly grateful, heavy, and still. Te 
oaks, which are freshest because latest in leaf, form 
noble clumpy canopies, looking, as you lie under 
them,.of a strong and emutous green against the blue 
sky. ‘The traveller delights to cut across the country 
through the fields and the leafy lanes, where never- 
theless the flints sparkle with heat. ‘The eattle get 
into the shade, or stand in the water. The active 


and air cutting swallows, now beginning to assemble 
for migration, seek their prey about the shady places, 
where the insects, * se of differently compounded 
natures, “fleshless and bloodless,” seem to get for 
coolness, as they do at other times for warmth. The 
sound of insects is also the only audible thing, now, 
increasing rather than lessening the sense of quiet by 
its gentle contrast, The bee now and then sweep: 
across the ear with his gravest tone. ‘The gnats 

Their murmuring small trumpets sounden wide ; 

Spenser. 
and here and there the little musician of the gras: 
touches forth his tricksy note. 


The poetry of earth is never dead ; 

| When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 

| And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 

From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead ; 

| That is the grasshopper’s. Keats. 
—_—_—<——_—- 





| A pale penserose house lodger, by the name of Pros- 
ser, brought an action against a cockney of the name 

of Elliot, for a week’s lodging, and breaking a pant 
| of glass : 

Elliot: ’'m not guilty of the vinder, please your vor- 
ship; it was cracked before ve came into the place, 
and toll out vile my vife was a viping it. I'll be sworn 
there vas a three-square crack in it—that I vill. 

Prosser alleged that the piece which had been bro- 
ken was perfectly round. 

Elliott: Vy, vat does pou call round? I calls a two 
penny cake round, but the piece as vas broke py 
hang’lar as a three-cocked hat; and I’m blowed if that 
be round, your vorship. 
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MRS. BUTLER’S JOURNAL. 

The publication of this work has excited a very 
sensible commotion in this city. From the hour it 
was issued there has been a continual demand for co- 
pies, and by this time its contents, it is probable, 
have been perused by thousands of our citizens. In 
relation to its merits there seems to be but one opin- 
ion—that of condemnation. All who have expressed 
any opinion in our hearing, have agreed in senti- 
ment, that tor pettishness, absurdity, and contemptible 
prejudice against this country, Mrs. Builer far out 
Trollopes ‘Lrollope, and a similar unanimity is ob- 
served in relation to the press, both of this city and of 
New York. That such unanimity should’ exist 
amonz editorsof all parties, and citizens of every 
class, without just cause, would seem to be scarcely 
possible, and the degree of unanimity, we apprehend, 
is without a parallel. 

We were never an enthusiastic admirer of Miss 
Kemble, and have never spoken of her, in this paper 
or elsewhere, except in qualified terms. When she 
first came among us we believed her a girl of consi- 
derable genius and talent—a sprightly actress, strong- 
ly tinged with silly romance and affectation—as an 
actress very creditable in some parts, but grossly vul- 
gar in others; and altogether as possessing much 
more merit than the generality of English actresses 
who had preceded her, but without any quality de- 
serving of eminence or regard, disconnected with the 
stage. In this opinion we continued during the 
whole of her connection with our Theatres, and we 
have found nothing in her book calculated to change 
our views. If we are surprised at any thing, it is at 
the extent of the failings which we thought we dis- 
covered at an early day; and the absurdity of many of 
her romantic notions—the grossness of her vulgarity, 
almost approaching to obscenity—and her black in- 
gratitude for the tavors she so courteously received, 
certainly far exceed our reasonable anticipations. 

It is not our purpose, however, to speak in harsh 
terms either of the actress or her book, as the affair is 
altogether too small to elicit any other feeling than 
that of derision; and we regret exceedingly that Mrs. 
Butler’s opinions should be regarded as of so much 
consequence as to excite anger. ‘l'o treat so vile a 
compound of absurdity and folly, with any degree of 
seriousness, would be to g.ve a consequence to ior- 
eign scribblers that we hope they never will ob- 
tain. Her book is an excellent jest book, and we de- 
fy anyone to readit with a grave face, especially if 
the writer’s aristocratic notions are considered in 
connection with her paste-pot and play bill ancestors. 
Her opinions in relation to American society and in- 
stitutions are not worth a straw, as it is strongly 
doubted whether she ever had any opportunity of 
judging of the former by personal observation, and it 
is probable that a disappointment on that score may 
bave had some agency in guiding her pen. 

For the amusement of our readers, we have been 
at some pains to gather a few piquant passages 
from the Journal, and we here give them under the 


head of 
ELEGANT EXTRACTS. 


“I think I would rather be descended from a half 
meniben Saxon giant, thau from William Penn him- 
self.’ 

“Heard something funny that 1 wish to remember 
—at a Methodist meeting, the singer who led the 
psalm tune, finding that his concluding word, which 
was Jacob, had not syllables enough to fill up the mu- 
Bic adequately, ended thus—Ja-a-a-a—Ja-a-a-a-fol-de- 
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“Our dinner was a favorable specimen of eating as 
practised in this new world—* * * * * 
* * but the things were put on the table ina 
slovenly, outlandish fashion ; fish, soup and meat, at 
once, and puddings and tarts, and cheese, at another 
time—no finger glasses, and a patched table cloth. 
* * * The waiters, tuo, reminded me of 
the half savage highiand lads that used to torment us 
under that denomination in Glasgow, only they were 
wild Irish instead of wild Scetch.”’ 

“The sermon would have been good, if it had been 
squee_ed into half the compass it occupied; it was 
upon the subject of the late terrib'e visitations with 
which God has tried the world, and was sensibly and 
well delivered, only it had ‘damnable iteration.’ ” 

“On the stairs met that odious Dr. ——, who came 
into the drawing room without asking or being asked, 
sat himself down, and called me Miss Fanny. Sahene 
like to have thrown my tea at him.” 

“Poor good ship, I wish to heaven that my feet 
were on her deck, and her prow turned to the East. 
I would not care if the devil himself drove a hurri- 
cane at our backs.” 

“Lay all day on my back, most wretched, the ship 
heaving about like any earthquake, in fact there is 
something funny in the way in which people seem 
dispossessed of * te power of volition, by this motion, 
rushing hither and thither in all directions but the 
one they purpose going and making as many angles, 
fetches, and sidelong deviations from the point they 
aim at, as if the devtl had tied a string to their legs, 
and jerked it every now and then in spite.” 

“Mr.—— sang my song and kept my secret, the 
song was encored—and my father innocently demand- 
ed the author; I gave him a tremendous pinch and 
looked very silly. Merit like murder, will out, so I 
fancy that when they drank the health of the author, 
the whole table was aware of the genins, that sat 
amongst them.” 

“Came home up Broadway, which is a long street 
of tolerable width, full of shops, in short the Ameri- 
can Oxford road, where all people go to exhibit them- 
selves and examine others. ‘The women that I have 
seen hitherto have all been very gaily dressed, with a 
pretension to French s'yle, and a more than English 
exaggeration of it—they all appear to walk with a 
French shuffle.” 

“This hotel (the American) reminds me most ex- 
tremely of our “iligant” and untidy apartments in dear 
nasty Dubiin at the Shelbourne. eee 
*Tis customa:y too here I find for men to sleep three 
or four in a room; conceive an Englishman shown 
into a dormitory forhalf adozen! * * My 
father asked me this evening to write a sonnet about 
the wild pigeon’s welcoming us to America—I had 
thought of it with scribbling intent betore, but he 
wants to get it up here, and that sickened me.” 


“The dinner was plenteous, and tolerably well- 
dressed, but ill-served; there were not half servants 
enough, and we had neither water-glasses nor finger- 
glasses. Now, though I don’t eat with my fingers, 
(except peaches, whereat I think the aborigines, who 
were pairing theirs like so many potatoes, seemed ra- 
ther amazed,) yet I do hold a finger-glass, at the con- 
clusion of my dinner, a requisite to comfort.” 

On the occasion of her first appearance at the Park 
Theatre, she says— 

“Mr. H. ——and his nephew called; the latter ask- 
ed me it 1 was atall apprehensive? No, by my troth, 
I am not; and that not because I feel sure of success, 
for I thmk it very probable the Yankees may like to 
show their critical judgment by damning me; but be- 
cause, thank God, I do not care whether they do or 
not. 


“The ants swarm ‘on the floors, the tables, in the 
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page Sy one’s clothes: the — uf Egypt were 
a joke to them; horrible! it makes one’s lite abso- 
lutely burthensome, to have creatures creeping about 
one, and all over one, night and day, this fashion.” 

. To bed—to sleep— 

To slcep! perchance to be bitten !—aye—there’s the 
scratch: 

And in that sleep of ours what bugs may come, 

Must give us pause.” 

“That Town Hall is a white washed anomaly and 
yet its effect is not altogether bad. 1 took a bath at 
the house behind it, which is very conveniently ar- 
ranged for that purpose, with a Frenchsort of gallery. 
* * * ‘The house was kept by a FOREIGNER. 





I knew it.” 

“The women dress very much, and very much like 
French women gone mad; they all of them seem to 
me to walk horribly i/l, as if they wore tight shoes.” 

‘*Mercy on me! how sore all these people are 
about Mrs. Trollope’s book, and how g!ad I am 1 did 
not read it. She must have spoken the truth though, 
for lies do not rankle so.” 

“My dresses were very beautiful, But Oh! But Oh! 
the musquitoes had made ‘dreadful havoc with my 
arms which were covered with hills, as large and red 
as Vesuvius in an eruption—after the play, my father 
introduced me to Mr. B. ——, Lord S *s, brother 
SS behind the scenes—his brother’s place, by 
the by. 

“At the end of the play, the clever New Yorkians 
actually called tor Mr. Keppel! and this most worth- 
less clapping of hands, most worthlessly bestowed up. 
on such a worthless object, is what by the nature of 
my craft lam bound to care for! I spit at it from 
the bottom of my soul!” 

Her Optnion or Horse Fiesu.—“Saw a woman 
riding to-day; but she has gotten a black velvet beret 
upon her head. Only think of a beret on horseback! 
‘l'‘he horses here are none of them properly broken; 
their usual pace being a wrong-legged half-canter, or 
a species ot shambling trot denominated with infinite 
justice a rack. They are all broken with snaflles in- 
stead of curbs, carrying their noses out, and pull horri- 
bly ; [have not yet seen a decent rider, either man or 
woman.” 

She describes an incident on the stage as follows: 

“In the last scene of the play, I was so mad with 
the mode in which all the preceding ones had been 
perpetrated, that, lying over Mr. —’s corpse, and 
tumbling for hisdagger, which I could not find, I, Ju- 
liet, thus apostrophised: him—-Romeo being dead— 
‘Why, where the devilis your dagger, Mr. bee 

“T am sure there is no town in Europe, where my 
father could fix his res:dence for a week, without be- 
ing immediately found out by most of the residents 
of any literary acquirements, or knowledge of mat- 
ters relating to art; 1 am sure that neither in France, 
Italy, or Germany, could he take up his abode in any 
city without being immediately sought by those best 
worth knowing in it; I confess it surprised me, there- 
fore, when [ found that during a month’s residence in 
Philadelphia, scarcely a creature came near us, and 
but one house was hospitably opened to us; as re. 
gards myself, 1 have no inclination whatever to speak 
upon the subject; but it gives me something like a 
feeling of contempt, not only for the charities but for 
the good taste of the Philadelphians, when I found 
them careless and indifferent towards one whose 
name alone is a passport into every refined and culti- 
vated society in Europe. Every where else in Amer- 
ica Our reception was different, and I can only attri- 
bute the wantof courtesy we met with in Philadel- 
phia, to the greater prevalence of that very small 
aes ees. which is always afraid of committing 
itself. 

“As we walked down Market street, through the/ 
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long ranges of casks, the only creatures stirring, ex. 
cept some melancholy night-loving cat, my father 
said very calmly, “How J do wish I had a gimlet!"— 
“What for ?”—“What fun it would be to pierce every 
one of these barrels.” For a gentleman ot his years 
this appeared to me rather a juvenile prompting ot Sa. 
tan and as I laughingly expostulated on the wicked. 
ness of such a proceeding, he replied with much in. 
nocence, “1 don’t think they’d ever suspect me of 
having done it;” and truly I don’t think they wou'd. 
Come home, and to bed. ‘That wasa curious fancy 
of my father’s!” , 

“The dignified and graceful influence which mar. 
ried women, among us, exercise over the tone of man. 
ners, uniting the duties of home, to the charms ot so. 
cial life, and bearing at once like the orange tree, the 
lair ffuits of maturity with the blossoms ot their 
spring, is utterly unknown here. Married women 
are either house drudges and nursery maids, or, it 
they appear in society, comparative cyphers; and the 
retiring, modest, youthful bearing, which among us 
distinguishes girls of fifteen or sixteen, is equally un. 
known. Society is entirely led by chits, who in En. 
gland would be sitting behind a pinafore; the conse. 
quence is that it has neither the elegance, refinement, 
nor the propriety which belongs to ours, but is a noi- 
sy, rackety; vulgar, congregation of flirting boys and 
girls, alike without style or decorum.” 

“As at New York, the same separation, or if any 
thing, a still stronger one, subsists in Philadelphia, 
between the self-styled fashionab'es, and the really 
good society. The distinction there, is really of a 
character perfectly ludicrous; a friend of mine was 
describing to me a family whose manners were un- 
exceptionable, and whose mental accomplishments 
were of a high order, upon my expressing some sur- 
prise that I had never met with them, my informant 
replied,“Oh, no, they are not received by the Ches.- 
nut street set.”” If 1 were called upon to define that 
society in New York and Philadelphia, which ranks 
(by right of self-arrogation) as first and best ;1 would 
say it isa purely dancing society, where a fiddle is in- 
dispensable to keep its members awake, and where 
their brains and tongues seem, by common consent, 
to feel that they had much better give up the care 0! 
mutual entertainment to the feet ofthe parties assem- 
bled, and they judge well.” 

“he conversation was of the genteel shopkeeper! 
kind—the wit of the ladies, and i gallantry of the 
gentlemen,~savouring strongly of tapes, one yarc 
measure, and the shrieks of laughter’of the whole set, 
enough to drive one into a frenzy,” 

“At six, went to the theatre—the house was very 
full, and D—— and my father say that I was extreme- 
ly ungracious in my acknowledgement of their greet- 
ings. I cannot tell; { did not mean to be so; I made 
them three courtesies, and what can woman do more 
—of course, I can neither feel, no look so glad to see 
them, asI am to see my own dear London people— 
neither can I be as profound in my obeisance 4 
when my audience is civil enough to rise to me; 
“there is difference, look you.” 

“He was a pretty spoken, genteel youth enough— 
he drank tea with us, and offered to ride withme. He 
is, it seems, a great fortune; consequently 1 suppose 
(in spite of hisinches,) a great man. Now I'll go to 
bed; my cough’s enough to killa horse.” 

“Except where they have been made political tools, 
newspaper writers, and editors, have never, 1 believe. 
been admitted into good society in England.” 

“This delightful virtue of neatness, is carried almost 
to an inconvenient pitch by the worthy Philadel. 
phians—the town every now and then appears to be 
in a very phrenzy of cleanliness; and of a Saturday 
morning early, the streets are really impassable, €X- 
cept to a good swimmer. “Cleanliness,” says the old 
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saw, “is near to Godliness”—Philadelphia must be 
very near Heaven.” hd 
* * “Sept. 2d. They tell me that this is 
their American weather almost ’till Christmas, that’s 
nice for those that like frying.’ “ My dear father, 
who wasa little elated, made me sing to him, which 
I greatly gulped at.” “The American fences form 
a zig-gag wall of wood, which runs over the country 
like the herring-bone seams of a flannel petticoat.”— 
Rail-road.cars—“with a full compliment cf passengers, 
ona fine, sunny, American summer’s day,must make 
as pretty a little miniature hell as may be, I should 
think.” “At New York, it rained cats and dogs, and 
the streets were all gray pudding.” Philadelphia au- 
dience—“stocks and stones—immovable ; intolerable ; 
detestable.” “Heaven bless the world for a conglom- 
orated umalgamation ot tools |”? Shyness appears to 
me to bea quality utterly unknown to either man, 
woman, or child in America.” “At one o'clock, 
came home from the ball, having danced myself fairly 
off my legs.” “I declare that during a three years’ 
residence in America, almost every article of ever 
description, which 1 have had made, has been it 
made, and ovliged to undergo manifold alterations.” 
“Set out with my father to fetch a walk—which we 
did to the tune of near six miles.” “An American 
can no more understand a fanciful jest than a poetical 
idea.” “Here, I do solemly swear, never again with 
my own good will, to become acquainted with any 
man in any way connected with the public press.” 
“Mr. is an agreeable man, but he belongs to 
the press-gang, I will not know him.” “The mix- 
ture of the Republican feeling of equality peculiar to 
this country, and the usual want of refinement com- 
mon to the lower classes of most countries, formsa 
singularly felicitous union of impudence and vulgarity 
'o be met with no where but in America.” “Where 
the devil is the &c.” “I wished the good looks ot my 
steed and itselfat the devil.”—Philadelphia—*“Passed 
that bright youth, Mr. , on the rdfid (Ridge,) 
riding very like an ass on horseback.” “Spent my 
Sunday morning on my knees, indeed, but packing, 
not praying.” “The appellation of monumental city 
never would have been befallen Baltimore in an 
other country under Heaven than this.’ “How 1 


hy I was a caterpillar under a green gooseberry 
bush, 
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The English edition of Fanny Kemble’s journal 
will probably be as severely criticited by the liberal 
English editors, as the American edition has been by 
the editors of this country. ‘The following article is 
taken from the London Age of February 15th. I is 
a commentary on those extracts from the journal which 
were published some time ago in the Boston Trau- 
Script, in anticipation of the work itself. 


We take this opportunity of commenting upon a 

‘ary from the pen ot the quondam Miss Fanny 
Kemble, now Mrs. Butler, in which, after comment- 
ing in sundry terms of revolting vulgarity, on the man- 
ners of a people from whom she has received a vast 
sum of money, and amongst whom she has at length 
become denizened, she fulminates in the same elegant 
strain against the “Press,” by whose assistance 
aione she made the reputation she enjoyed, and 
which enabled her finally to possess a competence in 
life. When we remember the state to which the 
management of Mrs. Butler’s father reduced Covent 
garden Theatre—that its goods and chattels were 
seized for taxes, and its re-opening rendered hopeless 
but for the mendicant application of her family te the 
profession and the public, circulated and brought about 
entirely by the Press; and wken we remember how 
the slight histrionic talent Mis. Butler possesses, was, 
solely by the Pregs, magnified into importance, und at. 
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traction out of a purely charitable feeling, we confess 
we cannot find words sufficiently strong to mark our 
feelings of execration at the ungrateful and impudent 
manner in which Mrs. Butler has stated in her pre- 
cious Diary, what opinion she entertains of the said 
Press. “Next to a bug,” Mrs. Butler professes to ab- 
hor a newspaper writer ; that is, she professes now to 
abhor them; but when she was about to make her 
debut before the public, and her tamily were literally 
begging for a subsistence—then these “ bugs” were the 
most delightful things in existence, and were swarm- 
ing in every room of the house she lived in held. We 

rceive that a sister of Mrs. Butler is about to be 
aunched forth into public life as a singer, and it will 
be well to see exactly what support she is to have from 
these “bugs” at her starting, and it will be also as 
well for these “ bugs” to calculate in their minds the 
exact return they are likely to meet, and to act ac- 
cordingly. We hear, moreover, that Mrs. Butler has 
presented her husband with an heir-apparent ; and if 
that be the case, and Grand papa is likely to appear in 
the “youthful line of business,” (as he has so many 
years been accustomed to do) we sincerely hope his 
friends the “ bugs” will stick to him with the charac- 
teristic affection of their race. 


The March number of “The World of Fashion,” 
a London periodical, has a notice of Fanny Kemble’s 
Journal, from which we extract the following para- 
graph: 

We really thought while reading some of the pas- 
sages, that the fair writer was about to enter into the 
minutiz of her dressing room! and enlighten us upon 
the interesting subject of her daily ablutions! how 
much of fine Brown Windsor she used per week, and 
the sentiments which the sight of the lather und wa- 
ter inspired! We, indeed, looked for the particulars 
of the taking off the night cap, and the arrangement 
of the hair! tor Miss Kemble (or rather Mrs. Butler) 
is remarkably particular upon points of far less im- 
portance and interest. 

—$<p——_—- 

Tre Srrancer 1n America,—Dr. Leiber’s new 
work on America, entitled “ Leiters to a Gentleman 
in Germany,” lately published in this city, ig a vo- 
lume far different in its character from those which 
have lately been written by English travellers. So far 
as we have progressed in its pages we have tuund 
nothing to condemn, while the spirit of liberality and 
the sound and discriminating views of the writer, 
which are characteristic of the volume, have afforded 
asa high degree of gratification. As a nation we 
undoubtedly stand much in need of a well-written 
sketch of our manners and customs from the pen ot 
an enlightened foreigner, for the natural tendency of 
every people to become strongly wedded to their own 
peculiar usages, prevents us, without doubt, from dis- 
covering our own foibles. The task of pointing out 
our national errors, must, however, be undertaken, 
neither by a disappointed old woman, nor a supercili- 
ous young actress—both governed by rancorous 
prejudice—but by an individual of experience and en- 
larged views, free from bigo:ry and ungovernable pas- 
sion,and suffering under no disappointment on the 
score of extravagant and preposterous expectations. 

Such a gentleman is Dr. Leiber; a man of extensive 
erudition, distinguished 1n_ the literary world as the 
author of several meritorious works—a traveller and 
a philosopher. He has undertaken the task of sketch- 
ing the peculiarities of the citizens of the United 
States, with a mind well stored with substantial infor- 
mation, and with a disposition and desire to render 
lull justice to the subject. His work has afforded 
us much pleasure, and we doubt not but that it wil! 
be popular with every impart:al American. 





The work is dedicated to Washington Irving, Esq. 
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It is published by Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, of 
this city. 

“It has been often observed that Americans eat 

ickly, and devour instead of dining. 1 subscribe to 
this with respect to all the classes busily engaged in 
any occupation of industry, and in the case of nearly 
all public houses, steamboats, &c. I do not wish to 
detain you with an inquiry into the probable causes of 
this rapidity in eating,the connexion of which with other 
national traits,can, in my own opinion, be satisfac- 
torily traced; nor into its probable effects, such asa 
universal tendency to indigestion; which, however, 
stands undoubtedly in some connexion also with the 
many sudden and violent changes of weather which 
we have to endure. But 1 will mention one fact which, 
singular as it is, 1 have observed so often, that I think 
I can rely on its truth. It is well known how in- 
timately all our senses are connected with each other, 
and how much the sense of hearing affects that of 
taste. If a person be desirous of tasting something 
very delicate, or to find out some ingredient ofa mix- 
ture by taste, he either shuts his eyes or looks vaguely 
into the air; and, it there be much noise in the room, 
says “Be quiet tora moment.” It would require 
considerable time to accustom one’s self to taste with 
fine discrimination, surrounded by a great noise. No 
chymist,in a situation of this kind, would trust his 
taste in a scientific and delicate inquiry. Hence it is 
absurd to have ‘l'urkish music during dinner, if the 
host gives something exquisite; if he give poor or 
comm>n fare, the more noise the better. Soft and 
very harmonious music might, perhaps, not interfere 
with a connoisseur’s silent meditation upon the deli- 
cate bouquet ot prime Latour or Marganx, or the de- 
lights of a savory and juicy snipe. But the music 
ought not to be so good as to draw the attention from 
the primary object of adiner choisi; for it is impossi- 
ble to have two ideas, or the clear consciousness of 
two distinctly different sensations, at once. You will 
not be surprised, then, if I tell you that I always have 
found the people on board a steamboat to eat faster, 
the faster the machine gues. If the boat stop during 
dinner, the rattling of knives and forks abates; not 
only because a few inquire at what landing-place the 
boatis, (for people who pay no attention to the place 
where the boat ha:pens to be, but continue to oceupy 
themselves with the dinner, unconsciously relax in 
their exertions;) but also, and principally, because the 
engine slackens its pace. As soon as the piston re- 
sumes its activity, the clattering of plates and clanking 
of knives recommences in all its vigur. ‘The engine 
produces the sensation of quickness and bustle upon 
the mind, which, with this general impression on the 
rensorium, cannot avoid imparting it to the nerves of 
the hands and the lower jaw. 

If, as I have no doubt, the velocity with which every 
thing around us proceeds, influences our whole dispo. 
sition, am sure the ‘nhabitants of Mercury, which 
moves at the rate of three hundred and fifteen miles 
in a second, must dine sv quickly, thata Yankee would 
be cons dered with them an old English country gen- 
tleman; and perhaps they restore the deposites, be- 
fore they are removed; at all events, they wou'd not 
have talked about it half a year,—while, on the other 
hand, a senator, haranguing against the bank of 
Uranus, would begin his speech in the year 1800, and 
on new-year’s day of 1900, would be just saying, 
“One word more, Mr. President, aud I have done.” 

—_<g—_— 
STORIES OF IRELAND. 


The Legends and Stories of Lreland, two volumes, 
lately published by Messrs. Carey and Hart, of this 
city, a'e a very pleasant collection of original papers, 
by Samuel Lover. ‘They are taken, chiefly, from the 
British Magazines, aod proved very popular with 
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Boi readers, on account of their spicy humor and 
it. 
. The author has acted up to the spirit of his motto— 

An ounce of mirth is worth a pound of sorrow.’ 
and he furnishes in his volumes, a Sh of life and ec. 
centricities, spirit and humor, that cannot. {fail to be 
agreeable to every palate. His Barney O’Reirdop, js 
an excellent hit, but as it is too long for our columns. 
we substitute a scene from a tale entitled “The Ce. 
tastrophe.” 

He considered, at length, that this proximity to a 
convent, which at first he deemed such a Lardship, 
might be turned to account, in a way of all others, 
congenial to his disposition, by affording him an op. 
portunity of watching the movements of its inmates. 
Of the nefarious proceedings of such a body—of their 
numberless intrigues, &c. &c. he himself had no doubr. 
and he forthwith commenced a system of espionage, 
that he might be enabled to produce proof for the 
conviction of others. During the day, there wasa 
provoking propriety preserved about the place, that 
excited Mr, Daw’s wrath—“ ay, ay,” would he mutter 
te himself, “ they were always deep a3 well as danger- 
ous—they’re too cunning to commit themselves by 
anything that might be easily discovered ; but wait— 
wait until the moonlight nights are past, and I'l! war- 
rant my watching shan’t go for nothing.” 

Under the dewy dainps of night, many an hour did 
Mr. Daw hold his surveillance around the convent 
bounds; but still fortune favoured him not in his en- 
ad op and not one of the delinquencies, which he 
had no doubt were going forward, had he the good for. 
tune to discover. No scarf was waved from the pro- 
scribed casements—no ladder of ropes was to be found 
attached to the forbidden wall—no boat, with muffled 
oar, stealthy skimming along the waters, could be 
detected in the act of depositing “a gallant gay Lo. 
thario” in the Hesperian garden, where, he doubted 
rit many an adventurous Jason plucked forbidden 
ruit.. 

Chance, however, threw in his way a discovery, 
which all his premeditated endeavours had formerly 
failed to accomplish; for ene evening, just as the last 
glimmer of departing day was streaking the west, Mr. 
Vaw, in company with a friend, (a congenial soul,) 
when returning after a long day’s shooting, in gleelu! 
anticipation of a good dinner, heard a sudden splash 
in the water, apparently proceeding trom the extre- 
nity of the convent-wall, to which point they both 
directly hurried. What the noise originated in, we 
shall soon see; but a moment’s pause must be first 
given to say a wo:d or two of Mr. Daw’s friend. 

He was a litile bustling man, always fussing abvut 
something or other—eternally making frivolous ex- 
cuses for paying visits at unseasonable hours, for the 
purpose of taking people by surprise, and seeing what 
they were about, and everlastingly giving people ad- 
vice; and after any unpleasant accident, loss of pro- 
perty, or other casuality, he was always ready with an 
assurance, that “if that had been his case, he would 
have done so and so;” and gave ample grounds for 
you to understand that yon were very little more nor 
less than a fool, and he the wisest of men since (he 
days of Solomon. 

* . * * * * 

We left Beau Peep and Jack Daw hurrying off to- 
wards the convent-wall, where it was washed by the 
river, to ascertain what caused the loud splash in the 
waier, which they heard, and has already been noticed. 
On arriving at the extremity of Mr. Daw’'s grounds, 
they perceived the stream yet agitated, appparently 
from the sudden immersion of something into it; and, 
on looking more sharply through the dusk, they saw, 
floating rapidly down the current, a basket, at some 
distance, but not so far away as to prevent their hear- 
ing a faint cry, evidently proceeding from it; and the 
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next moment they heard a female voice say, in the 
adjoining garden of the convent, “There let it go ; the 
nasty creature, to do such a horrid thing——” 

“Pid you hear that ?” said Mr. Daw. 

“] did,” said Beau Peep. ioe 

“ There’s proof positive,” said Daw. “The villain- 
ous papist jades, one of them has had a child, and, 
some of her dear sisters are drowning it for her, to 
conceal her infamy.” 

“No doubt of it,” said Beau Peep. 

“T knew it all along,” said Jack Daw. “Come my 
dear friend,” added he, “let us hasten back to 
O’Brien’s cottage, and he’ll row us down the river in 
his boat, and we may yet be enabled to reach the bas- 
ketin time to possess ourselves of the proof of all this 
popish profligacy.” : 

And off they ran to O’Brien’s cottage; and hurry- 
ing O’Brien and his son to unmoor their boat, in 
which the gentlemen had passed a considerable part 
of the day in sporting, they jumped into the skiff, and 
urged the two men to pull away as fast as they could 
after the prize they hoped to obtain. ‘Thus, though ex- 
ceasively hungry, and anxious for the dinner that was 
awaiting them all the time, their appetite for scandal 
was so much more intense, that they relinquished the 
jormer in pursuit of the latter. 

“ An’ where is it your honour’s goin’,” demanded 
O’Brien. 

“Oh, a little bit down the river here,” answered 
Mr. Daw; for he did not wish to let it be known 
what he was in quest of, or his suspicions touching 
it, lest the peasants might baffle his endexvours at 
discovery, as he was sure they would strive to do in 
such a case, for the honour of the creed to which they 
belonged. 

“Troth then, it’s late your honour’s goin’ on the 
wather this time o’ day, and the night comin’ an.” 

“ Well, never mind that you, but pull away.” 

“ By my sowl, Vil pull hke a young cowlt, if that 
be all, and Jim too, Sir, (that’s your sort, Jimmy ;) 
but at this gate o’ goin’, the sorra far off the rapids 
will be, long, and sure it we go down them now, the 
dickensa back we'll get to-night.” 

“Oh, never mind that,” said Daw, “ we can return 
by the fields.” 

_As O’Brien calculated, they soon reached the ra- 
pds, and he called out to Jim, to “study the boat 
there ;” and with skilful management the turbulent 
descent was passed in safety, and they glided onwards 
again, under the influence of their oars, over the level 
waters. 

“ Do you see it yet ?” asked one of the friends to the 
other, who replied in the negative. 

_ “Maybe it’s the deep hole your honour id be look- 
in’ for?” queried ©°Brien, in that peculiar vein of 
inguisitiveness which the Irish peasant indulges in, 
and through which he hopes, by presupposing a mo- 
tive of action, to discover in reality the object aimed 


at 


“No,” answered Daw, rather abruptly. 
“Oh, it’s only bekase it’s a choice place for settin’ 
night-lines,” said O’Brien; “and I was thinkin’ maybe 
it's for that your honour id be.” 

‘Oh !” said Beau Peep, “’tis nothing more than 
13 caught by night lines, we’re seeking—eh, Daw ?” 

‘Aye, aye, and, by Jove, I think I see it a little 
way before us—pull, O’Brien, pull!” and the boat 
trembled under the vigorous strokes of O’Brien and 
is son, and ina few minutes they were within an 
oar’s length of the basket, which, by this time, was 
nearly sinking, and a moment or two later, had de- 
prived Jack Daw and Beau Peep of the honour of the 
rer which they now were on the eve of com- 

s) g. 

Lay hold of it,” said Mr. Daw; and Beau Peep, 
in “making a leng arm,” to secure the prize, so far 
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overbalanced himself, that he went plump, head fore- 
most into the river; and had it not been for the ac- 
tivity and strength of the elder O’Brien, this our plea- 
sant history must have turned out a tragedy of. the 
darkest dye, and many a subsequent discovery of the 
indefatigable Beau Peep, have remained in the unex- 

lored depths of uncertainty. But, fortunately for the 
overs of family secrets, the inestimable Beau Peep was 
drawn, dripping, from the river, by O’Brien, at the 
same moment that Jack Daw, with the boat-hook, se- 
cured the basket. 

“ T’ve got it!” exclaimed Daw, in triumph. 

“Aye, and I’ve got it too,” chattered forth poor 
Beau Peep. 

“What’s the matter with you, my dear friend ?” 
said Daw, who, in his anxiety to obtain the basket, 
never perceived the fatality that had befallen his friend. 

“T’ve been nearly drowned, that’s all,” whined forth 
the unhappy little animal, as he was shaking the water 
out of his ears. ’ 

“Troth, it waslooky lL had my hand 80 ready,” 
said O’Brien, “ or faith, maybe it’s more mor a basket 
we'd have to be lookin’ for.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Daw, “let us get ashore 
immediately, and by the exercise of walking, you may 
counteract the bad effects that this accident might 
otherwise produce. Get the boat ashore, O’Brien, as 


-fast as possible. But we have got the basket, however, 


and that’s some consolation for you.” 

“Yes,” said the shivering little scandal-hunter, 
- don’t mind the drenching, since we have secured 
that. 

“ Why thin,” as he pulled towards the shore, “ may 
I make so bowld as to ax your honyur, what curiosit 
there is in an owld basket, to make yiz take so muc 
throuble, and nigh hand drowndin’ yourselves atore 
you cotch it ?” 

“Oh, never you mind,” said Mr. Daw; “ you shall 
soon know all abeut it. By the by, my dear friend,” 
turning to Terrier, “ I think we had beiter proceed, as 
soon as we get ashore, to our neighbour Sturdy’s— 
his is the nearest house we know of; there you may be 
enabled to change your wet clothes, and he, being a 
magistrate, we can swear our information against t 
delinquents in this case.” 

“ Very true,” said the unfortunate Beau Peep, as he 
stepped ashore, assisted by O’Brien, who, when the 
gentleman proceeded some paces in advance, said to 
his son, who bore the dearly-won basket, that “the 
poor little whelp (meaning Beau Peep) looked, for all 
the world, like a dog in a wet sack.” 

On they pushed, at a smart pace, until the twink- 
ling of lights through some neighbouring trees an- 
nounced to them the vicinity of Squire Sturdy’s man- 
sion. The worthy Squire had just taken his first glass 
of wine after the cloth had been drawn, when the 
servant announced the arrival of Mr. Daw, and his 
half-drowned friend, who were at once ushered into 
the dining room. 

“ @ood heaven!” exclaimed the excellent lady of the 
mansion, (for the ladies had not yet withdrawn,) on 
perceiving the miserable plight of Beau Peep, “what 
has happened ?” 

“Indeed, madam,” answered our little hero, “ an un- 
fortunate accident on the water ——” 

“Oh, oh!” said the Squire; “ 1 should think that 
quite in your line—just exploring the secrets of the 
river ? hy, my dear sir, if you go on at this rate, 
making discoveries by water, as well as by land, 
you'll rival Columbus himself before long.” And 
Miss Emily, of whom we have already spoken, whisp- 
ered her mamma, that she had often heard of a diving 
bell (belle,) but never before of a diving beaw. 

“ Had you not better change your clothes?” said 
Mrs. Sturdy, to the shivering ‘Terrier. 

“Thank you, taadam,” said he, somewhat loftily, 
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being piqued at the manner of his reception by the 
Squire, “1 shall wait till an investigation has taken 
place in my presence, of a circumstance which I have 
contribs to bring to light ; and my discoveries by 
water may be found to be not undeserving ot notice,” 

“T assure you, Mr. Sturdy,” added Mr. Daw, in his 
most impressive manner, “ we have an information to 
swear to, before you, of the most vital importance, 
and betraying the profligacy of certain people in so 
flagrant a degree, that I hope it may, at length, open 
the eyes of those thatare wilfully blind to the interests 
of their king and their country.” 

This fine speech was meant asa hit at Squire Stur- 
dy, who was a blunt, honest man—who acted in most 
cases to the best of his ability, on the admirable Chris- 
tian maxim of loving his neighbour as himself. 

“ Well, Mr. Daw,” said the Squire, “1 am all atten- 
tion to hear your information ——” 

“ May I trouble you,” said Daw, “to retire to your 
study, as the matter is rather of* an indelicate nature, 
and not fit for ladies’ ears?” 

“No, no. We'll stay here, and Mrs. S. and her 
daughters will retire to the drawing-room. Go, girls, 
and get the tea ready ;” and the room was soon cleared 
of the ladies, and the two O’Brien’s were summoned 
to wait upon the Squire in the dining-room, with the 
important basket. 

When they entered, Mr. Daw, with a face of add'- 
tional length and solemnity, unfolded to Squire Sturdy 
how the attention of his friend and himself had been 
attracted, by a basket flung from theconvent garden— 
how they ran to the spot—how they heard a faint cry ; 
‘“* and then, Sir,” said he, “‘ we were at once awake to 
the revolting certainty, that the nuns had thus intend- 
ed secretly to destroy one of their own illegitimate off- 

ring. 

“Cross o’ Christ about us!” involuntarily muttered 
forth the two O’Briens, making the signs of the cross 
at the same time on their foreheads. 

“ But have you any proof of this?” asked the magis- 
trate. 

“Yes, Sir,” said Beau Peep, triumphantly, “ we 
have proof—proof positive! Bring forward that bas- 
ket,” said he to the boatman. “* There, Sir, is the very 
basket containing the evidence of ther double guilt— 
first, the guilt of unchastity, and next, the guilt of in- 
fanticide; and it was in laying hold of that basket, that 
I met the accident, Mr. Sturdy, that has occasioned 

ou so much mirth. However, I believe you will ac- 
nowledge now, Mr. Sturdy, that my discoveries by 
water have been rather important —— ?” 

Here Mr. Daw broke ‘in, by saying, that the two 
neat were witnesses to the fact of finding the bas- 

et. 

“Oh! by this and that,” roared out O’Brien, “ the 
divil recave the bit ot a child 1 seen, P’ll be upon my 
oath! and I wouldn’t say that in a lie——” 

“ Be silent, O’Brien,” said the magistrate. ‘ An- 
swer me, Mr. Daw, if you please, one or two ques- 
tions :-— 

“Did one or both of you see the basket thrown 
from the convent garden ?” 

“ Both of us.” 

“ And you heard a faint cry from it ?” 

* Yes—we heard the cry of an infant.” 

“You then rowed alter the basket, in O’Brien’s 
boat ?” 

” Fon." 

“Is this the basket you saw the gentlemen pick up, 
O’Brien?” 

“ By my sowl, I can’t exactly say, your honour, for 
I was picking up Mr. Tarrier.” 

“It was you, then, that saved Mr. Terrier from 
drowning ?” 

“ Yes, Sir, under God——” 

“ Fortunate that O’Brien was so active, Mr. Terrier. 
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Well, O’Brien, but that is the same basket , 

— a8 —_ ye river “ << ee 
rot on't Know where f could c i 

the road, Sir——” hange it an 

“ Well, let us open the basket, and see what it con. 
tains ;”— and O’Brien commenced unlacing the cords 
that bound up the wicker tomb of tlie murdered child: 
but so anxious was Mr. Daw for prompt production of 
his evidence, that he took out his penknife, and cut the 
fastenings. 

“ Now, take it out,” said Mr. Daw; and every eye 
was riveted on the@asket, as O’B ien, lifiing the cover 
and putting in his hand, said, 

“ Oh, then, but it’s a beautiful baby !’—and he turn- 
ed up a look of the tenderest pity at the three gentle. 
men. 

“Pull it out here!” said Mr. Daw, imperatively ; 
and O’Brien, with the utmost gentleness, lifting the 
lifeless body from the basket, produced—a prowxep 
caT! 

“Oh then, isn’t a darlint?” said O’Brien, with the 
most provoking affection of pathos in his voice, while 
sarcasm was playing on his lip, and humour gleaming 
trom his eye, as he witnessed with enjoyment the ya- 
cant stare of the discomfited Dawand Beau Peep, and 
exchanged looks with the worthy Squire, who had set 
up a horse-laugh the instant that poor puss had made 
her appearance: and the moment he could recover his 
breath, exclaimed, “Why by the L—d, it’s a dead 
cat !”—and hereupon the sound of smothered laughter 
reached them from outs:de the half-closed door, where 
the ladies, dear creatures! had stolen to listen, having 
been told that something not proper to hear was going 
forward. 


———— 

Outre Mer.—The Harpers have just published a 
new work under this title, by Professor Longtellow. 
The contents are chiefly drawn from the writer’s ob- 
servations while on a journey “ beyond the sea ;” and 
excepting the sketches of Washington Irving, we 
have read no work, for a long time past, so truly elo- 

uent, and so powerfully absorbing in interest. Pro- 
fessor Longfellow’s style is chaste and pure, and his 
paintings, reflections and dissertations are so spirited 
and graphic, that the attention of the reader is at once 
enlisted. Some months since we published a sketch 
of thrilling interest, under the head of “ Baptism ot 
Fire,” which we find in the present work, in company 
with various others of equal merit. 

We commend Outre Mer to the attention of all who 
know how to appreciate fine sentiment and eloquent 
composition; and especially to those who look with 
a cold eye upon the productions of American writers. 
It may be obtained of Mr. H. Perkins, Chesnut street, 
and of the booksellers generally. 

Krom a chapter headed “ A Tailor’s Drawer,” we 
extract the following: 


A TAILor’s drawer, quotha ? 

Yes; a tailor’s drawer. Sooth to say, it is rather 
a quaint rubric for a chapter in the pilgrim’s breviary ; 
albeit, it well befits the motley character of the follow- 
ing pages. It is a title which the Spaniards give to & 
desultory discourse, wherein various and discordant 
themes are touched upon, and which is crammed tull 
of little shreds and patches of erudition ; and certainly 
it is not inappropriate to a chapter whose contents 
are ot every shape and hue, and “do not more adhere 
and keep pace together than the hundredth psalm to 
the tune of Green Sleeves.” 


It is recorded in the Adventures of Gil Blas de Sas- 
tiliana, that when this renowned personage first visit- 
ed the city of Madrid, he took lodgings at the house 
of Mateo Melandez, in the Puerta del Sol. In choos- 
ing a place of abode in the Spanish court, | followed, 
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as far as practicable, this illustrious example ; but, as 
the kind-hearted Mateo had been long gathered to 
his fathers, 1 was content to take up my residence in 
the hired house of Valentin Gonzalez, at the foot of 
the Calle de la Montera. My apar:ments were in the 
third story, above the dust, though not beyond the 
rattle, of the street; and my balconies looked down 
into the Puerta del Sol, the heart of Madrid, through 
which circulates the living current of its population at 
least once every twenty-four hours. 

The Puerta del Sol is a public square, from which 
diverge the five principal streets of the metropolis. It 
is the great rendezvous of grave and gay—of priest 
and layman—of gentle and simple—the mart of busi- 
ness and of gossip—the place where the creditor seeks 
his debtor, where the lawyer, seeks his client, where 
the stranger seeks amusement, where the friend seeks 
his friend, and the fue his foe; where the idler seeks 
the sun in winter, and the shade in summer, and the 
busy-body seeks the daily news, and picks up the 
crumbs of gossip to Hy away with them in his beak to 
the tertulia of Dona Paquita! 

Tell me, ye who have sojourned in foreign lands, 
and know in yhat bubbles a traveller’s happiness con- 
aists,—is it not a blessing to have your window over- 
iook a scene like this? 

III. 


There—take that chair upon the balcony, and let 
us look down upon the busy scene beneath us. What 
a continued roar the crowded thoroughfare sends up! 
Though three stories high, we can hardly hear the 
sound of our own voices! The London cries are 
whispers when compared with the cries of Madrid. 

See—yonder stalks a gigantic peasant of New Cas- 
tile, with a montera cap, brown jacket and breeches, 
and coarse blue stockings, forcing his way through 
the crowd, and leading a donkey laden with charcoal, 
whose sonorous bray is in unison with the harsh 
voice of his master. Close at his elbow goes a rosy- 
cheek'd damsel, selling calico. She is an Asturian 
from the mountains of Santander. How do you 
know? By her short yellow  petticoats—her blue 
boddice—her coral necklace and earrings. ‘Through 
the middle of the square struts a peasant of Old Cas- 
‘le, with his yellow leather jerkin strapped round his 
waist—his brown leggins a1d his blue garters—driv- 
mg before him a flock of gabbling turkeys, and cry- 
ing, at the topof his voice, “ Pao, pao, pavitos, paos!” 
Next comes a Valencian, with a loose linen trou- 
sers and sandal sheon, hulding a huge sack of water- 
melons upon his shoulder with his left hand, and with 
iis right balancing high in air a specimen of his lus- 
cious fruit, upon Siok is perched a little pyramid of 
the crimson pulp, while he tempts the passers-by with 

Acala, y calando; una sandia vendo-o-0. Si esto 
e3 sangre !’—( By the slice—come and try it—water- 
melon for sale. ‘This is the real blood!) His com- 
panion near him has a pair of sca'es thrown over his 
shoulder, and holds both arms fall of muskmelons. 
He chimes into the harmonious ditty with “* Melo— 
melv-0-0-——meluncitos; aqui esta el azicar !’—(Mel. 
ons, melons; here is the real sugar!) Behind them 
creeps a slow-moving Asturian, in heavy wooden 
Hoes, crying watercresses, and a peasant woman 
rum the Guardarama mountains, with a niontera 
cocked up in front, and a blue ’kerchief tied under 
her chin, swings in each hand a bunch of live chick- 
ens—that hang by the claws head downwards, flutter. 
ug, Scratching, crowing with all their might, while 
‘he good woman tries to drown their voices in the 
discordant cry of “Quien me compra un ga!lo—un 


par de gallinas?”~-(Who buys a cock-~a brace of 


‘ens—who buys?) ‘That tall fellow in blue, with a 
ot of flowers upon his shoulder, is a wag, beyond all 
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us, and cries, “Si yo tuviera baicon !"—(If I only had 
a baleony ! . 

What next? A Manchego with a sack of oil under 
his arm; a Gallego with a huge water-jar upon his 
shoulders; an Italian pedlar with images of saints 
and madonnas; a razor-grinder with his wheel; a 
mender of pots and kettles, making music, as he goes, 
with a shovel and a frying-pan ; and, in fine, a noisy, 
patch-work, ever-changing crowd, whose discordant 
cries mingle with the rumbling of wheels, the clatter 
of hoofs, and the clang of church-bells; and make 
the Puerta del Sol, at certain hours of the day, like a 
street in Babylon the Great. 


: IV. 

Chiton! A beautiful girl, with flaxen hair, bine 
eyes, and the form of a fairy in a midsummer night’s 
dream, has just stepped out on the balcony beneath 
us! See how coquettishly she crosses her arms vpon 
the balcony,—thrusts her dainty litile foot through 
the bars, and plays with herslipper. She is an Anda- 
lusian, from Malaga. Her brother is a bold dragoon, 
and wears along sword; so beware! and “let not 
the creaking of shoes and the rustling of silks, betray 
thy poor heart to woman.” Her mother is a dowdy 
lady, “ fat and forty;” eats garlic in her sallad, and 
smokes cigars. But mind! that is a secret; I tell it 
to you in confidence. 


The following little love ditty I translate from the 
Spanish. Itis as delicate as a dew drop: 


She isa maid of artless grace, 
Gentle in torm, and fair of face. 


Tell me, thou ancient mariner, 
That sailest on the sea, 
If ship, or sail, or evening star 
Be half so fair as she! ‘ 


Tell me, thou gallant cavalier, 
Whose shining arms I see, 

If steed, or sword, or battle-field, 
Be half so fair as she! 


‘Tell me, thou swain, that guard’st thy flock 
Beneath the shadowy tree, 
If flock, or vale, or mountain-ridge, 
Be half so fair as she! 
VI. 

A miller has just passed by, covered with flour from 
head to foot, and perched upon the tip end of a little 
donkey, cryi'g “ Arre borrico;” and at every cry 
swinging a cudgel in his hand, and giving the ribs of 
the poor beast what in the vulgar aise is called a 
cachiporrazo. 1 could not help laughing, though I 
felt provoked with the fellow for his cruelty. ‘The 
truth is, | have great esteem for a jackass. His 
meekness, and patience, and long-suffering, aie very 
amiable qualities, and, considering his situation, wor- 
thy of all praise. In Spain, a donkey plays as con- 
spicuous a@ part asa priest or a village alcalde. ‘There 
would be no getting along without him. And yet, 
who so beaten and abused as he ? 


VIL. 

Here comes a gay gallant, with white kid gloves,a 
quizzing-glass, a black cane, with a white ivory apple, 
and a little hat, cocked pertly on one sde of his head. 
He is an exquisite fop, and a great lady’s man. You 
will always find him on the Prado at sunset, when 
the crowd and dust are thickest, ogling through his 
glass, flourishing his cane, and humming between his 
teeth some favourite air of the Semiramis, or the 
Barber of Seville. He is a great amateur, and patron 
of the Italian Opera—beats time with his cane—nods 
his head, and cries bravo !—and fancies himeelf in 
love with the Prima Donna. The height of his am- 





iispote. See how cunningly he cocks his eye up at 


bition is to be thought the gay Lothario—the gallant 
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Don Cortejo of his little sphere. He is a poet withal, 
and daily besiéges the heart of the cruel Dona Inez 
with sonnets and madrigals. She turns a deat ear to 
his song, and is inexorable. 

acnipaficeeiei pie memcnns 


Messrs. Key & Biddle are about to publish a vol- 
ume of sketches of Rome, Italy, Naples, Venice, &c. 
from the pen of a young American, recently returned 
from an excursion to those countries. We have look- 
ed over the sheets, and feel satisfied that the work 
possesses more than ordinary merit. The sketches 
are graphic and interesting, and the writer shows 
himself to be a man of education, taste and close ob- 
servation. The following may be cited as a speci- 


men. 
CHURCH CEREMONIES. 


A bright Sabbath morning found me seated in the 
little chapel of a monastery, the dark and riveted walls 
of which denoted its antiquity. A few individuals 
were seated upon the wicker chairs around, and be- 
tween the lattice-work of the partition, several nuns 


be seen quietly engaged in their devotions. [ 
a 


come thither to witness the ceremony by which 
two females entered upon their noviciate. When the 
chapels on either side of the lattice were well-nigh 
filled, and a priest, robed for the occasion, had placed 
himself near the grate, an elderly preacher approach- 
ed, and seating himself, addressed impassionaiely the 
kneeling females. His discourse, couched in the 
symphonic accents of the Italian, and delivered with 
singular energy, was not without impressiveness. He 
painted in glowing colours the temptations to which 
humanity is exposed upon the arena of the world, the 
moral safety and satisfaction of religious seclusion, 
the beauty and acceptableness in the sight of Heaven 
of the consecration of the young and the warm- 
hearted—even such as they who knelt silently by—to 
the cause of Christ and the Church. The priest and 
his assistants then chanted from the ritual for some 
time, the silvery voicesof the nuns blending melo- 
diously with the choruses. At length the clear yet 
hesitating voices of the noviciates might be heard as 
they read their vows. Their interesting appearance 
and the associations of the moment were not inope- 
rative upon those ef usto whom the scene was new; 
there was a kind of a sad and thrilling poetry in their 
very tones. 

he first Sunday in Advent is one of those days 
when services are attended by the Pope in the Sistine 
Chapel. I willingly embraced the opportunity to ob- 
tain a view of his Holimess. The comparatively 
small room, one of the halls of the Vatican, was sur- 
rounded at an early hour by a large concourse of 
strangers. We passed through the whole band of 
Swiss guards, drawn up in the colonnade. These, 
although somewhat picturesque in their appearance, al- 
ways reminded me of the soldiers of the opera-house, 
or the stage, as the ruff they wear, and something in 
their tout ensemble, seems more scenic than actual— 
more designed for effect than action. Upon entering, 
I looked intently upon a work of art of which I had 
heard much—said to be, in fact, the most meritorious 
and wonderful of paintings; the Last Judgment, by 
Michael Angelo, covering the entire back wall of the 
chapel. With all my gazing, however, I could but 
descry numerous and apparently most muscular fig- 
ures, IN various positions, the centre one in the atti- 
tude of command. Subsequent inquiry and reading, 
im some degree, explains the disappointment caused 
by a first view of this renowned production. Its chief 
merit consists in the bold yet natural developement of 
the forms, and the mathematical/precision of the exe- 
cution. It is, in a word, a grand study for the artist, 
and would more impoediaiale affect the merely cu- 
rious, had not time defaced, and did not a bad posi- 
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tion obscure its merits. The living pageant, how. 
ever, soon attracted attention. aoe cardinals 
bishops, and other dignitaries, with their purple robes 
and ermine decorations, occupied the innermost divi. 
sion. But the Pope entering, riveted the eyes of most 
of the audience. Nothing remarkable in his physiog. 
nomy strikes the beholder, except an unusually promi. 
nent nose. There was much apparent seriousness 
and devotion evinced by this personage, and, indeed 
by the whole assembly; the chanting was solemn. 
though not remarkable, and to one evotionally dis. 
posed, the whole service was by no means void of 
grateful influence. 
——<j———— 

Tue Crayon Miscetrany.-~The second number 
of the .Crayon Miscellany, by Washington Irving, 
Esq. is published thisday, by Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 
The volume is occupied with sketches of Abbotsford, 
the late residence of Walter Scott, and Newstead 
Abbey, the residence of Lord Byron. 

It is unnecssary to say a word in favor of this work 
to those who appreciate, as they ought, the talents of 
our countryman Irving. His scenes are painted with 
the skill of a finished artist, and he possesses, in an 
eminent degree, the happy facility of clothing all his 
sketches with absorbing interest. The present work 
details, in vivid language,the writer’s interview with 
Scott,and his feelings and reflections during a short 
sojourn in Newstead Abbey. The associations with 
which he was connected on both occasions were, ot 
course, deeply interesting, and it is impossible to 
peruse his beautiful, chaste and elegant remarks, with. 
out imbibing, in a great degree, the enthusiasm of the 
author for the talents of those men of giant intellect 
Many amusing scenes and incidents are interspersed 
in the sketches, giving a pleasant and highly entertain. 
ing character to the whole volume. 





IN PRESS. 


Exection Returns, &c.—Messrs. Key & Biddle of 
this city, have now in press, a new statistical work 
which will be issued in the course of next month, con- 
taining a great variety of usetul information in relation 
to the general government, and the government of the 
several states. The first portion of the volume is de- 
voted to an exposition of the duties and powers of the 
President and Vice President of the United States, 
the Judiciary, Congress, Army and Navy, &c. and 
furnishes also, a number of tables and _ statistics, 
valuable for reference. The mode otf electing the 
President and Vice President by Electors, and by 
Congress is given, with a particular account of the 
elecuon of Mr. Adams, by Congress, in 1824, and a 
sketch of the naturalization laws of the United States, 
and the election laws of Pennsylvania. ; 

The second and larger portion of the work, givesa 
sketch of the legislative departments, &c. of eac 
state, under separate heads, and also full returns of the 
votes cast atthe last Presdential, Gubernatorial and 
Congressional elections, the names of the cand:dates, 
&c. These statistics will be of great service to politi- 
cians, during the approaching eanvass for Governor 
in this state, and the work altogether cannot fail to 
be acceptable to all who desire to possess, i a COom- 
pact form, information essential to a proper under. 
standing of the nature and character of our genera: 
and siate governments. 





— ————— ee 


A gentleman observing an Irish servant girl, who 
was left-handed, placing the knives and forks in al 
milar position on the dinner table, remarked to her 
that she was laying them lefthanded. “Och indade: 
said she, “so I have, be pleased, sir, to help me turn 
the table round.” 
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